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BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


A BOY...A WATER WHEEL...AND A DREAM! 


I" WORKED! Perhaps no boy 
4k ¢ 


‘ver seen 


a more beaut 


Over a little dam spilled the 


of the country ditch. The homemad 


water wheel began toturn onitsr 


handle shaft. 


Faster and faster 


went. Next step was to connect 


an old coffee 


mill in the 


wooadsned.,. 


Pebbles were poured intothect 


ing mill. They sparked and crac} 


like a Fourth of July display, grin 


Ing noisily into sand to be used 


for a casting mold. 


Here was the first 


moving ade 


ever created by Henry Ford! 


rines, 


And the rest 


would one 
burdens ol 
to cnange 


rr wheels to watches, to 


‘ord’s interest 


re inside his 


am Was strug- 


dream of other 


day turn to 
farm and in- 


tne transpor- 


s ol the nation. 


to gasoline engines, 
in wheels pro- 
is history—the 
f the automobile industry. 


1895, when the first Ford ear 


nto Bagley Avenue, 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





Detroit, more than 30,000,000 Ford 
cars and trucks have been built. 
Yet the thought and spirit that 
prompted that long-ago experiment 
with the water wheel have never 
changed at Ford Motor Company. 
There is still the same ingenuity that 
is not afraid to be original . .. the 
same wanting-to-find-out-for-oneself 
that always makes for progress. 
Today, this philosophy and the 
skills developed through more than 
10 years are being applied to Ameri- 
ca’s vital needs. From this will arise 
new techniques to serve the nation 
even better when Ford resumes the 
production of sturdy, comfortable 
transportation, priced within the 
reachofthegreatest number. AsHenry 
Ford has said: “‘Our times are primi- 


tive. True progress is yet to come.” 








T has always been a Goodyear work- 
ing principle that nothing is good 
enough which can be made better. 


And it has been Goodyear experience 
that the source of betterment is less 














A few Milestones in GOODYEAR Research 


1906—Introduced the straight-side tire 
— the original quick-demountable tire. 
* 1908—Developed the tire-buslding 
machine — made quality mass produc- 
tion possible. * 1913—Brought out 
multiple-cord tires — greatly increas- 
ing mileage and dependability. ¢ 1917 
—Pioneered pneumatic truck tires — 
the foundation of modern truck and 
bus transportation. * 1922—Developed 
Captax accelerator for curing rubber 
—a major advance in tire quality. ° 
1927—Introduced Airwheel low-pres- 
sure airplane tires. * 1927-29—Syn- 
thetic rubber patents — United States 
and Great Britain. * 1929—Developed 
light-weight, high-pressure farm spray 
hose. * 1931—Pioneered pneumatic 
farm tractor tires. * 1934—Developed 
Pliofilm moistureproof packaging. ° 
1935—Brought out LifeGuards — 
took danger out of blowouts. * 1937— 
Built America’s first all-synthetic rub- 
ber tire. * 1941—After several years of 
pilot plant operation, established com- 
mercial unit plant for producing 
synthetic rubber. * 1941-43—Many 
secret military developments of wide 
postwar usefulness. 





















often the materials used than what is 
done with them. 


On this premise Goodyear since its 
earliest days has pursued research to 
advance the usefulness and value of its 
products. 


It was this unresting quest for improve- 
ment which fathered the first straight- 
side tire, the first pneumatic cord tire 
for trucks and farm tractors, the Sure- 
Grip open-center tread, the Klingrtite 
Red Farm belt, the first American all- 
synthetic tire, plus a host of other 
Goodyear advances. 


During this past year Goodyear dedi- 
cated a new home for its scientific 
resources — what is believed to 
be in personnel, facilities and 
equipment the finest laboratory 
‘| for its purpose in the world. 





Its bold and various activities now are 
concentrated on war products, but the 
lessons learned will inevitably enrich 
the fullness of life when applied to the 
products of peace. 


From the developments spurred by war, 
such possibilities are foreseeable as Plio- 
film wrappers for fruits and vegetables 
that preserve freshness for months, 
plastic glass, feather-light insulating 
materials, plastic water pipes that won't 
burst when frozen, metal-wood lamina- 
tions for plane and car bodies, mildew- 
proof tarpaulins and awnings, static-free 
radio, crashproof fuel tanks, and many 
like wonders on which we now are at 
work. 


Firm in its purpose to stand forth 
always as “science headquarters” of the 
rubber industry, Goodyear aims to make 
it true of its products, as of life in 
America, that “the best is yet to come.” 


Sure-Grip, Klingtite, Captax, Airwhee!l, Pliofilm, LifeGuard—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





While son Jim 





here was a war crisis this Spring 
on thousands of dairy farms. 


Months of dry weather killed the fall- 
planted small grain crops. Re-plant- 
ing, new planting had to be done. 


Ic meant far more than feed for 


cows. It meant milk and the products of 


milk to meet the nation’s vital need. 

Of cheese the U. S. Government's 
requirement alone this year is esti- 
mated at nearly 450 million pounds. 
(Cheese can carry valuable nutrients 
of milk co our fighting men overseas 


KRAFT 


- oe 


$7 


CHEESE 


and to our fighting allies.) And, for 
you and other civilians, 500 million 
more pounds of cheese are needed. 


You hear about the brillianc 
actions of our boys on the battle 
fronts, including the sons of our 
dairymen. None of us at home can 
match what they do for victory. But 
none of us here works more days, 
more Aours, more valiantly than the 
people left on America’s dairy farms. 
They're in the front line of the 
battle for food .. . and they know it. 


COMPANY 


A Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 


helped capture 





Hill 205 





Because of the tremendous demand, both 
military and civilian, you may not be able 
to get asmuch Kraft Cheese as you would 
like, or get your favorite varieties—Kraft 
American, ‘Old English’’,‘‘ Philadelphia” 
Brand Cream Cheese, Velveeta, and so 
on. But you may be sure, as always, 
that any cheese or cheese food which bears 
the Kraft name represents the very highest 
standard of quality. 
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The Battle of Production 





—we re fighting it together 


How many people thought a few years 
ago—ves, only a few short years— 
that farms and factories would soon 
be called on to produce in far greater 
quantity than ever before? 

How many dreamed that there was 
any reason for even thinking about 
such vast production? 

In fact, how many then thought 
that America had much reason to 
worry about war? 

But war came. 

And we were not given time to think 
out how we were going to meet the 
staggering new responsibilities it 
brought. We just had to meet them. 

America’s two greatest industries— 
farming and manufacturing — are 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


meeting that challenge. They are 
meeting it with work, sweat, determi- 
nation—the kind our forefathers had. 


We are both up to our ears in war 
production now—you, the producers 
of food, and we, the producers of guns, 
planes and tanks and the other things 
our fighting men need. 


We both have a sacred trust to our 
sons who are fighting this war for us. 
And we both have the 
same kind of deep-down 
determination that they 
shall return to a land 
as free and as full of 
opportunity as the one 
they left. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK « CADILLAC « FISHER BODY 


GMC TRUCK « FRIGIDAIRE 

























How long 
for a wartime 


Long Distance call? 


A Long Distance call may be long in 
miles, but we hope you will try to keep 
it short in minutes. War needs the 





wires. 

When you are calling on crowded 
circuits, the Long Distance operator 
may say—‘Please limit your call to 
5 minutes.” 

That’s a good suggestion. It helps 
more calls get through during rush 
periods. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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ALL OF US 


LMOST every- 
one likes to 
talk about 


farms. A great Amer- 
ican manufacturer, 
well known in every 
important city of the 
world, was telling me 
the other night about 
his farms. There are 
four of them, each of 
substantial size, and 
in the same locality. 
He has four children. 








Wheeler McMillen “These pieces of pa- 
per,” he has_ told 
them, “are cailed insurance policies. They 


are death insurance. When I am gone you 
may do whatever you like with them. But 
the four farms—they are life insurance. 
Don’t sell them as long as you live.” 


xkx*wk ek 


A POTATO is no more fattening than 
four average prunes, a large apple, a large 
orange, or a thick slice of bread, Department 
of Agriculture experts have reported. The 
butter or gravy, they say, cause the potato’s 
reputation for enlarging the human figure. 
The experts are perfectly right. I recall 
having checked the fact with scientific au- 
thorities a dozen years ago before making 
the same statement before a potato growers’ 
meeting. Here, then, is a million-dollar idea 
for the potato industry: Set research going 
to find ways to prepare potatoes so they will 
be as tasty as with gravy or butter, but still 
non-fattening, and then advertise the prod- 
uct. Science can probably find the method, 
and a country that has been bull-dozed into 
eating spinach and Brussells sprouts can be 
sold anything. 

xk kkk 


REMEMBER the note here (February 
issue) about a former millionaire German 
chemical manufacturer now becoming an 
American citizen? Well, years back Hitler 
ordered that no pictures of German factories 
should be printed. After escaping from Ger- 
many, this gentleman remembered some early 
correspondence with a firm in London. From 
their files he obtained a letterhead on which 
his factory’s picture had appeared. This 
letterhead he later gave to U. S. authorities 
with a map showing just where the factory, 
which Hitler had confiscated, was located. 
The air forces got the map. Now there isn’t 
any factory left. 

xk kk * 


COYOTES are fond of watermelons, and 
never eat into a green one. That assertion, 
which appeared somewhere lately, has both- 
ered me no little. I am fond of watermelons, 
too, but I am not infallible at choosing ripe 
ones. Not many people are. What has a 
coyote got that I haven’t? How does he 
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Peter, You Can Never 
Be President... 


But, that’s about the only door that's barred to you 
an immigrant boy—in America. 


You can become a great doctor. Or a painter or 
musician. You can be the head of a business. You can 
be a farmer, a teacher, a scientist, a mechanic, a clergy- 
man or a statesman. 


put 


The opportunity is ere. 


The fact that you are poor—and were born in a foreign 
country needn't hold you back. In this country nearly 
everyone at the top started at the bottom. 


a- 


Id 


ou 
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Whether you work for somebody else—or employ 
other people in a business of your own-—you're free 
in America. 


And that is important. 


It’s that very freedom for individuals, industry and 
agriculture that provides incentive, creates competi- 
tion, permits business to grow, makes jobs, increases 
production, lowers costs and raises wages. 


That's the American way. 


In this country we have always encouraged inventive 
skill and ingenuity. We take pride in honest work 
and achievement. 


all 


The highest standard of living in the world is the 
result. 
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But in spite of all that, you'll find people here who 
talk about “rebuilding America.” They would like to 
change all the things that have made America great 
--and pattern it after some other country. 


You'll hear a lot about voting for so-and-so because 
he'll “take care of you and your family from now on.” 


But you'll find that most self-respecting Americans 
prefer to take care of themselves—and work out their 
own futures. 


Americans don’t like to be pushed around. 


Our forefathers founded this country to get away from 
that sort of thing. 


That’s why millions of people have settled here-and 
prospered. That's why you and your parents came 
over here. 


Study this country carefully, Peter. Find out what 
really makes it tick. 





Discover for yourself how the power and the glory 
of America lie in her birthright of freedom and 


opportunity. 
Remember that we are fighting this war to defend 


ree. 
: J, that birthright. 
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Ki) No, you can never be president, Peter—but your 
4/4) \ \\ \ iy children can! And you can win a solid place for your- 
\} { self and build a shining future here, éf you will learn 
I to stand on your own feet and #f you will do your 
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Many a Dodge owner calls himself 
lucky, but luck is hardly the word for it. 


With All-Fluid Drive it isn’t luck that his 


car’s up-keep repair is so low. 


Nor is it luck that he has all steel bodies, 
safety rim wheels, floating power engine 
mountings, and full floating ride. 


These are not luck at all. They are engineer- 
ing and manufacturing qualities that have 
made Dodge a STAND-OUT car of the war 


— for endurance and extreme economy. 


From everywhere come the continuous re- 
ports of Dodge wartime performance. Tire 
mileage is high, gas consumption low. Upkeep 
expense remains at a minimum. 


... and it isn’t luck that, even in these times, 
Dodge dealers have the factory engineered 
parts with which to make repairs on your car 
if you need them. That good fortune is also 
the result of far-sighted plan and policy. It’s 
for Dodge owners to make the most of it! 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P.M., E. W.T. 


Division of Chrysler Corporatio: 





BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR 


BONDS 
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know a green melon from a ripe one before 
he plugs it? Will some coyote authority tell 
me that coyotes make mistakes too? I would 
feel better. 


x kkk 


JOHN JAY, the clear-headed patriot who 
was secretary for foreign affairs in the 1780’s, 
our first chief justice, and negotiator of Jay’s 
treaty with England, was the first man to 
write the word Americanize. While he was 
governor of New York in 1797 he said in 
a letter to John Trumbull: “I wish to see 
our people more Americanized, if I may use 
that expression. Until we feel and act as an 


independent nation, we shall always suffer 


from foreign intrigue.” 


xk kkk 
READERS ASK now and then for sug- 


gestions as to recent books that are worth- 
while. The Chemical Front by Williams 
Haynes (Knopf, $3] is an easy-to-read ac- 
count of war-time chemical achievements. 


| The stories of sulfa drugs and of other 
| things which will affect everyone’s living 


eventually are well told. John T. Flynn’s 
As We Go Marching (Doubleday-Doran, 
$2.50) is a sharply drawn account of how 
through deficit spending, militarism, and im- 
perialism Italy and Germany moved into 
totalitarianism. Mr. Flynn compares these 
with recent events in the United States, and 
sees basic similarity. Two very engaging 


| books about farm boyhoods are Kansas Irish 


(Macmillan, $2.50) by Charles B. Driscoll 
and Country Cured (Harpers $3) by Homer 
Croy. Driscoll grew up near Wichita and 


| Croy near Maryville, Mo., not far apart in 


miles or time but their amusing experiences 
were vastly different. Then, for understand- 
ing Washington today, a readable and as- 
tounding book is Bureaucracy Runs Amuck 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2) by Lawrence Sullivan. 


| | mention the publisher and price because 


with this information any dealer can order 


for you. 
7 


Sullivan’s Bureaucracy Runs Amuck is 
full of facts for those who like concrete in- 
formation. Samples: In ten years 3,565 ex- 
ecutive orders were issued while 4,300 public 
laws were passed by Congress. Out of more 
than a thousand civil airports a foresighted 
administration built 1933-39 by CWA and 
PWA, only 31 were large enough to land a 
military fighting plane. During 1942 4,000 
civil employes were added daily to the fed- 
eral payroll. Sixty-three federal corporations 
and business associations are engaged in 46 


| lines of business and 32 of them render no 
accounts to the General Accounting Office. 
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THERE ARE EIGHTY beet sugar plants 
in the United States. Last year 26 of them 


| were idle. The beet sugar production for 


the 1943-44 crop will likely be a half million 
tons below last year. The figure then was 
1,616,367 tons. It is to be hoped that some 
time the United States will decide that the 
100,000 farmers who grow beets can do more 
for the country’s welfare and _ prosperity 
under encouragement than under restrictions. 


x k k * 
A LEADER in farm research says: “We 
are on the threshold of new discoveries and 


developments which promise more than any 
of the achievements that research has made 
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: | Of labor at plowing time 








“Five Minutes’ Easy Work 
Saves Hours of Labor” 


“Five minutes spent apply- 
ing an effective rustproof 
compound to a plow or a 
disk will save several hours 
of irritating work getting 
these tools to scour,” points 
out Prof. O. W. Monson, of the Dept. of 
Rural Engineering, Montana State College. 


in RE any of your plow moldboards, disks, 

se A or cultivator shovels rusty? Don’t Bs j 
ise worry. There’s a new, easy way to get 

an that rust off. 

fer Just brush on Texaco Rustproof Com- 


pound. Put it on right over the rust. That's hall “‘Moldboards, Disks, Work Like New’’ 
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all you do. For this new “rust-killer” goes 
right to work, penetrating and loosening 
the rust so that in a couple of weeks it 
comes off easily. 

You won't even have to brush off the rust, 
the scouring action of the soil will do that 
when you start plowing and cultivating. 
Get a can of Texaco Rustproof Compound 
from your local Texaco Man at once and 












seys Mr. Forbes 


"I bave used Texaco Rustproof Com- 
pound and find it makes moldboards, 
disk barrows and disks on drills go 
to work just like new ones a few 
minutes after the operation is be- 
gun,” says Mr. E. H. Forbes, promi- 
nent farmer of Wake Forest, North 










































n’s put it to work saving you time, trouble, Carolina. "With the labor shortage 
an, machinery and money. on the farm, we farmers do not need 
ow lo waste time rubbing rust when we 
m- can prevent it and save the machin- 
ato ery as well as the time.” 
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KEEP YOUR COULTER ON THE “60” by giving the 
bearing a shot of Texaco Marfak daily. That 
cleans it, leaves a “collar” around the edges, 
sealing out abrasive dirt. There is no better 
- grease made for this job. 
in- . 
lic FIGHTS RUST THREE WAYS 
ore TO MAKE FOUR BIG SAVINGS 
a Texaco Rustproof Compound 
- is NEW. 1. It prevents rust 
100 formation. 2. It penetrates 
ed- rust and stops further rusting. 
yns 3. It loosens rust so that it's 
46 removed easily. It saves time, 
wid labor, money and metal. 
ice . 
nts 
em ? % - ee Se : " 
for IF YOUR PLOW DOESN'T “FEEL” RIGHT, chances YOUR ENGINE WILL RUN BETTER with Insulated 
ion are 3 to 1, it is not hitched properly. Surveys Havoline Motor Oil because it is wholly dis- 
yas show that 3 out of 4 farmers hitch their tilled — free of carbon-forming impurities. It 
me plows improperly. Get a copy of Harvest keeps the engine cleaner, delivering maxi- 
the Gold from your Texaco Man. It tells the mum power from the fuel used. 
ore right way, and why. @. 
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WHO WAS HE? 


Test Your Knowledge of Great Names! 














Can you name this great American? 


Born in 1735, he became one of the first great American pioneers, opening 
trails, leading settlers into new lands, founding towns and cities. It is said 
that he became so expert at trail-blazing that he marked his path without 
pausing in his stride. Can you name him?* 


A GREAT NAME EVERYBODY KNOWS 


For over a third of a century, there has been one great name that’s 
known and respected wherever batteries are used—WILLARD! In 
two years, Willard Batteries have gone into battle on every fighting 
front. Today, on farms from coast to coast, the Willard name stands 
for dependable power, long service and lasting satisfaction. A great 
name—a great battery! 


*(At the bottom of this advertisement, printed 
upside down, is the great name described above). 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. @ CLEVELAND * LOS ANGELES *« DALLAS » TORONTO 





The Army-Navy “F" has 
been awarded to the 
Willard Storage Battery 
Company, Cleveland Fac- 
tory, for excellence in pro- 
duction of war materiel. 






“SAFETY- FILL” 
BATTERIES 


—for Tanks * Combat Cars + Jeeps » Walkie-Talkies 
* Ships « for Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Buses at home 


-have the power to carry on! 
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to date. . . . Taxpayers’ funds go much fur- 
ther when spent in state agricultural experi- 
ment stations than when expended directly 
by the national government ... less red 
tape, lower overhead costs. Eager young 
graduate students at the universities make 
the best of personnel to help, and they profit 
by association with the experiment station.” 
His conclusion is that taxpayers save money 
by having their research done by their states. 
That isn’t all. They keep the management 
of the research closer to home, where they 
can watch it. I would be mighty hopeful for 
agriculture’s future if every state legislature 
would soon provide an extra ten per cent to 
its experiment station. We’ve only begun to 
learn how to farm! 
xkwk ek 


GOING THE ROUNDS of rural news- 
papers lately has been a paragraph about the 
predicament of a farmer with whom you may 
want to sympathize: “He has fat hogs ready 
for market. He cannot sell them because the 
packers are supplied. He cannot give them 
away because people do not have enough 
ration stamps. He and his family cannot 
eat them because they would have to go to 
the hospital afterward. He cannot feed them 
because he is short of feed. He cannot starve 
them because the Humane Society would 
arrest him. He cannot shoot them because 
he cannot get the ammunition.” Looks 4s 
though he would have to stick them, and be 
stuck himself. 
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What do you know about 
the wartime gasoline situ- 
ation? Test yourself! Are 
these statements 


TRUE 
OR FALSE 7? 


This quiz is tougher than most. 
Don’t expect to get more than 
one or two answers correct. Cor- 
rect answers are at the bottom of 
this page. 





3 You could drive from Chicago 

e to Los Angeles on the amount 
of gasoline it takes to keep a 
Navy fighter in the air one hour. 


] True ( } False 


J Practically all fighting-grade 
* gasoline used by the Army and 
Navy is Ethyl. 
|_| True | } False 













The Army Air Forces use an average 
@ of a million gallons of high octane 
gasoline daily. 


The gasoline requirements of this war 
@ are already ten times greater than in 
World War I. 


{ ] True 


[ } True ] False [ } False 











The chief reason why govern- 
ment agencies have placed lim- 
its on the quantity and quality 


1, False. According to recently released figures, the 
of gasoline is to save rubber. 


Army Air Forces used nearly three million gallons 
of high octane gasoline a day during the first two 
years of the war. 


2. Falsc. Gasoline needs in the present war are eighty 
times that of the last war. 

3. True. 

4, Truc. Ethy! fluid is used to improve 


the antiknock quality of practically 
all fighting gasoline. 





5, False. The most important reason government 
agencies have had to place limits on the quality 
and quantity of civilian gasoline is to help oil com- 
panies meet military needs. The petroleum industry 
is doing a great job, but our Army and Navy re- 
quire such vast quantities of high-quality gasoline 
that limits had to be placed on civilian gasoline. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


ANSWERS: 





ETHYL 'S A TRADE MARK NAME 








The giraffe and the turtle tell their 
own story. 


They help to remind you that 
electricity, almost alone among 
household necessities, is still sold 
at low pre-war prices. 


You realize how low these prices 
are when you know that the aver- 
age American family now gets 
about twice as much electricity for 
its money as it did 15 years ago. 


If your bill isn’t smaller, it is 
because you have more electric 
servants and are using more elec- 
tricity today than you did then. 


154 ELECTRIC LIGHT 


SELF-SUPPORTING, 


* Names on request from this magazine. 


DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE 








It’s a real achievement to keep 
electric service cheap in spite of 
rising costs and taxes —and to 
keep it plentiful in the face of 


war's tremendous demands for 


power. 


The credit goes largely to the 
hard-working men and women of 
your electric company. Their skill 
and experience — plus the plan- 
ning and foresight of sound busi- 
ness management—have made this 
record possible. 
© Hear ‘'Report to the Nation,”’ news program 


of the week, every Tuesday, 9:30 P.M., E.W.T., 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 


AND POWER COMPANIES“ 


TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


IT ISN'T RATIONED! 
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| RO MRM 007 28 At 
OPEN MEETING 
eR MMI E28 A mS 


NOTHING LEFT e e e The letters in 
“Open Meeting” seem to me to be honest 
opinions of honest people. Mr. Loeb seems 
to be blind to the fact [February Farm 
Journal, page 10] that the majority of the 
common citizens have nothing left but con- 
tempt for the New Deal and all it stands for. 


Manitowoc, Wis. Lester Wehrwein 


SOME CAN’T SEE IT e e e If we lose 
our system of free enterprise, this war will 
be fought in vain. They are slipping our 
freedom out from under us so easy some 
can’t see it. 

RFD, Pleasant Hill, Mo. H. B. Kennedy 
WHAT CROWS EAT e e @ Frequently 
this winter we have had hundreds of crows 
hunting corn borers. You see we have a 
small field of standing corn (what is left of 
it), not being able to have it cut and husked, 
for the corn is poor on account of the pro- 
longed drought and labor is very high. 

The crows perched on the stalks and also 
visited another field where the stalks had 
been fed to the cows. These same crows will 
probably pull the young corn and catch and 
eat baby chicks this spring. 

Mrs. Elizabeth F. Tucker 
Crosswicks, N. J. 


It is truly unfortunate the smart crow 
is not smart enough to discriminate: in 
his eating. Actually. he does more good 
than harm, except where too many are 


trying to live off one small area.—Ed. 
COMMANDMENTS e e e No worldly 


benefactor can give us freedom from want 
or fear. It will be necessary to recognize 
that the Lord still sits on his throne to mete 


| out judgment to all who disobey his com- 


mands. Has Roosevelt or any of his prede- 
cessors fully complied with the Ten Com- 
mandments ? 


W oodviile, Pa. G. P. Jones 


BITES IN THE OPEN e e e My sugges- 
tion concerning this New Deal business is 
that you come right out in the open and 
state what principle and what specific issue 
or issues you are so dead set against. The 
manner in which you are opposing it deals 
with only the vague title of “New Deal.” Be 
more specific! After all, you are merely 
doing a lot of hollering, and you're not let- 
ting anybody know what bit you. 
Will you be fair enough to print this? 


Montrose, Illinois Mrs. V. H. Goebel 


NO TELLING e e e If my hired man strikes 
for higher pay in violation of all laws, would 
the government seize my farm? 

Why not seize the unions instead of the 
railroads? Why not regulate the unions as 
industry is regulated? Why not tax the 
unions as everyone else is taxed? Why not 


| prosecute the unions for creating a labor 
| trust and monopoly? 


Kenneth O’Meura 


Green Cove 
Springs, Fla. 


SHORTAGE e e @ What do you mean “short 


of wheat”? We are lucky if we get rid of 


| one truckload a week. It is only about three 


weeks since the last was picked up off the 
ground, and most farmers still are so crowded 
they have not enough working space to clean 
the seed wheat. Elevators are getting two 
or three cars a week when they should have 


(Continued on page 95) 
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- More FARMALLS This Year 
| Still Not E h f NT 
é —But Sti ot Enough for A 
a 1 ped MORE new Farmalls are being built was designed from the implement end. Such a 
“ this year than last. They are on their way tractor, for one-man operation, is a blessing 
. to the farms of America, ready for the big food when farm help is at a premium. 
se production job that lies ahead. But there still 


We're well into another planting and cultivat- 
ing season. Our country is counting on Agricul- 
” If you need a new tractor, you may be able ture for another big harvest. The favored weapon 


bs to get one from the 1944 supply. If it means in the fight for food is the FARMALL TRACTOR. 
, | waiting, wait for the all-purpose FARMALL. 


will not be enough to go around. 


Your International Harvester dealer is doing 
ns For 20 years the FARMALL tractor has led the his best to help you get the new farm equipment 


. | way in power farming. For 20 years the FARMALL you need, and to keep your present equipment 


| SYSTEM, a way of farming that combines tractor on the job. He’s your supply man for the entire 
a | power and a complete line of working tools to fit FARMALL SYSTEM 


the tractor, has enabled farmers to produce crops 


ad on an efficient, economical, time-saving basis. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
ill When you own a Farmall you have a tractor that 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


er 





Legume seeds are scarce. 


“2 20 Years of FARMALL Progress er ee ae oe 


Make plans now to save 












re The original! Farmall The original Farmall was designed as the power half of an at least part of your hay 
born in 1923 implement-tractor unit. During 20 years of development, crops for seed. SAVE SEED 
many machines have been added to the Farmall line. Today FOR VICTORY! 


the exclusively Farmall mounted and direct-connected ma- 
chines are known everywhere. With these, as well as with 
pull-behind and belt machines, tractor and equipment 
work together as a smooth-running mechanized team. 
You can count on Farmall to lead the way in the future, 
just as it leads the way today. 
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“THIS MOTOR-DRIVEN BLOWER forces air 
through the hay at the rate of 10 cubic 
feet of air per square foot of mow area. At 
1 'o¢ per kwh for electricity, the power cost 
is only about $/.00 per ton of hay -a 
mighty small sum to pay for improved 
quality hay and the elimination of the 
usual loss in field-curing.”’ 





“| USE ELECTRICITY IN LOTS OF WAYS on 
my farm. My Westinghouse electric milk 
cooler keeps the milk at just the right 
temperature —in every kind of weather. I 
also use electricity for pumping and heat- 
ing water, for sterilizing milk utensils, and 
for spraying one of my 35-acre orchards. 
Incidentally, I use my 7! and 10 horse- 
power portable electric motors to drive the 
haydrier blower, spray pump, and cold- 
storage compressor.”’ 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


(Dept. FJ-54) 
Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Avenue, 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


send me free bulletin on CONSTRUC. 


Please 
TION AND OPERATION OF HAYDRIER. 


Name 


Address 





He makes hay while the 
sun doesn’t shine 





showers. 


teins—and no leaves lost. 


and reduced spoilage!”’ 


“SEE HOW THE HAY PACKS DOWN when 
it is barn-dried. This nearly doubles the 
capacity of my hay mow. Air from the 
electrically driven blower is distributed 
through the wood ducts on the mow floor. 
This hay is worth $10.00 more a ton. I 
don't sell hay —but I get that in more and 
richer milk from my dairy herd." 





‘My electrically driven haydrier takes about all the weather hazards 
out of haymaking,”’ says R. G. Williams, owner of a 600-acre farm 
near Wytheville, Virginia, ‘“‘because I can now cut hay between 


“I field-dry the hay about 5 hours—then put it right into the 
mow and turn on the electric blower. In 10 days to 2 weeks my hay 
is perfectly cured—a nice green color—rich in vitamins and pro- 


‘‘My haydrier paid for itself the first season—in better hay 





“HERE'S A HANDY GADGET that I built in 


my farm workshop. It’s a home-made 
weather indicator, electrically connected 
to the weather vane on the roof. It tells 
me the wind direction and how fast the 
wind is blowing. I find it very useful in 
checking weather conditions before I 
spray the orchard.” 


BUILD YOUR OWN HAYDRIER! 






N AND OPER 


ATION 








Complete informa- 
tion on the theory and prac- 
tice of haydrying— including 
plans for a typical haydrier 
installation. Mail coupon to 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 







Whenever you see the WESTINGHOUSE nameplate on electric 
farm motors, farm equipment and household appliances, you can 


in electricity. 


always be sure of sturdy construction—economical operation—long, 
trouble-free life. Westinghouse is the name that means everything 


Westinghouse 


Piants in 25 cities 


Offices Everywhere 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas, Suncay, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T., NBC 
‘Top of the Evening,’’ Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 10:15 p.m., E.W.T., Blue Network. 
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TO FARMERS—— 


Forget all you've been told about the draft. 
Nobody knows where we're at, least of all the Gov- 
ernment. Under Hershey's latest, farm workers unfer 
26 are sure to go, over 26 sure to stay. But it'll 
be something else tomorrow. This is certain — the 
fewer farm workers, the less food. 


How dependable are price floors? The low prices 
you are getting for eggs may hold the answer. If 
this can happen at a critical period in the war, 
beware of postwar programs that can only succeed 
if the Government prevents price declines. 


Hogs that weigh 200 pounds should be sold now. 
All-—time-record fall pig crop is starting to market, 
can depress prices. 


Hog producers should maintain two objectives for 
the next six months. Make full use of pasture for 
cheap pork, hence large profits. Market every hog 
possible before the October 1 reduction of the price 
floor to $12.50. 

Buy corn now needed before next harvest——a- more 
acute feed situation is ahead. Much corn in cribs 
is running as high as 24% moisture, may spoil with 
warm weather. 


Go slow on the purchase of cattle to graze. 
Cattle continue to occupy a dangerous position. 
Better rent the pastures. Losses may be large, 
profits small at best. 


Bottom may drop out of used machinery before 
war ends. Sell any that can be spared now. Manu- 
facture of new machinery is increasing. 

Sell wool as clipped, if ceiling price can be 
had. The market is fully controlled by the govern 
ment with huge stocks of unused wool. 


Baby chicks are being gassed and drowned by 
hundreds of thousands. Don't join the stampede. 
Nation still needs poultry and eggs. 


Land prices are still going up, have risen 24% 
in two years, with rise since December the fastest 
in history. Many prices already above earning 
value of land. 

OPA has in the mill an order rolling back price 
of oats 5 to 10¢ a bushel, effective June 1. May 
result in some oats acreage going into much-needed 
soybeans. 

Now that many mint farmers have become discour- 
aged and quit, OPA has granted an increase in ceil- 
ing on peppermint oil. Has discovered that "it will 
not increase the cost of living." 


Strawberry acreage is so far down it may take 
five years to get it back to normal. If you want 


berries, grow ‘em. 
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Drink Water 


COOLED by SUN 
in this handy bag 





Two gallons of water that’s always 
cool and refreshing—in a canvas bag 
that weighs only 10 ounces, and can 
be folded to pocket size when not in 
use ... Oddly enough, the sun’s heat 
keeps the water cool. It works on a 
simple, every-day principle. Slow 
evaporation of the moisture in the 
specially-prepared canvas keeps the 
temperature down, and provides you 
with refreshing water to drink when 
you’re away from the house, working 
out in the hot sun. 


YOU GET ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


1.WATER ALWAYS COOL 
—even in 100° sunshine 


2. WATER ALWAYS CLEAN 
—no dust or dirt gets in 


3. QUICK AND EASY TO FILL 
—has removable top 


4. EASY TO TAKE WITH YOU 
—rope loop for hanging 
—easy-grip handle for carrying 


5. LIGHT—CONVENIENT 
—folds to pocket sizé  _.~ 
when not in use ” 










6. NOTHING TO BREAK 
—or get out of order 

















The WPB considers ¢ 
water bags essen- 
tial to agriculture 
..- Get yours from 
your favorite store. 


Water Bags are 
proved—used in 


the West for 50 
years, 


2-Gallon ws \ 


16 





Sete 


H. WENZEL TENT & DUCK CO. 


ST. LOUIS 4, MO 








LOW IN COST 
LONG ON TASTE 
AND SHORT ON 


RATION 
POINTS 








CHOCOLATE ECONOMY LAYERS 


11/2 cups cake flour 
1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
14 teaspoon salt 
14 cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 
1 egg, well beaten 
2 squares (2 ounces) unsweet- 
ened chocolate, melted 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup sour milk or buttermilk 


l. Sift, then measure flour. Sift 
three times with baking soda 
and salt. 


2. Cream shortening, add sugar, 
cream thoroughly. Add egg 
gradually, belting after each 
addition until light and fluffy. 
Add chocolate and vanilla, blend. 


3. Add dry ingredients alternately 
with milk. Bake in two greased 
8-inch layer pans in moderate 
oven (350°F.), 25-30 minutes. 
When cool, frost with Quick 
Strawberry Frosting. 


QUICK STRAWBERRY FROSTING 


1 egg white 
lfg teaspoon salt 
l cup strawberry preserves, or 
any jam or jelly 
1. Combine egg white and salt, 
beat until stiff. Fold in preserves. 
Beat with rotary egg beater 
until stiff. 





- 
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CORN CRISIS 

OW is the 

farmers to sell their 

sota farmer asks Farm Journal. 
test question of the month. 

One possibility, now being talked openly 
in Washington, is that the government may 
commandeer it, taking it at parity price (244¢ 
under the ceiling.) This looks a little un- 
likely in an _ election Anyhow, the 
situation is now an Half the 
corn processing plants were closed down by 
early April, rest were on the verge. (They 
not only make syrups, etc., but vital War 
materials, ) 

Under consideration by Washington brass 
hats is a new plan to requisition, at ceiling 
price, the farmer’s corn above his own feed- 
ing requirements, reduce the hog support 
price, reduce packer roll-back subsidy on 
hogs 30 cents a hundred pounds, and pay 
30 cents to the grower, for complying with 
WFA is reported balking at 
lowering hog support price now, instead of 
waiting until October, when it is to be 
$12.50 per hundred. The packers also object. 

The government is now paying for its 


government going to get 
corn?” a Minne- 
It’s the hot- 


year. 
emergency. 


corn program, 


tactics of last fall, which many farmers 
called an outright breach of faith. It an- 
nounced that farmers who sold corn (in re- 


sponse to pleas from the feed deficit areas 
and the milling industry) would participate 
in any price advance that might take place 
November 30. A quantity of corn 
Then on December 4, OPA moved 
up 9 cents! 


up to 
moved. 
the corn price 

The government’s order to country ele- 
vators to set aside 60% of all corn for the 
corn processors has been moving very little 
corn. Only step that seems likely to get 
anywhere is to raise the price to the point 
where millers can pay enough to compete 
with hogs for the grain. Chester Bowles, 
head of OPA, says flatly that this won’t be 
done, but after last fall’s experience farmers 
aren’t believing Mr. Bowles or anyone else. 

There is some question how much corn 
farmers have, anyway. Some grain traders 
estimate that it is only a billion bushels— 
about 1% billion less than last year. Hogs 
ate their heads off all winter—not only be- 
there were so many of them but be- 
cause farmers were forced, by overcrowded 
markets, to hold them to heavy weights. 
Enough corn went into soap, via lard, to have 
averted much of the present squeeze. 

Meanwhile, here’s a sidelight: beer pro- 
duction, also requiring grain, went up 15% 
in January and February, 1943. 


cause 


over 


LATE SPRING AGAIN 
IELD work from two to four weeks late 
“abnormally cold”... a late 
maple syrup run.. frost damage to 
peaches (but not as much as last year)— 
this was the unfavorable side of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau’s early-April report. Brighter 
side was this: winter wheat in good condi- 
tion, moisture ample, pastures fair to good, 
western range ‘and livestock in good condi- 
tion. This applied to most of the U. S. Chief 
exception was the Pacific coast, where April 
started unseasonably warm and dry. 


season 
. some 


Slow as spring is, it is not yet nearly so 
late as in 1943, when big crops were pro- 
duced in spite of what looked like a dis- 
astrous start. 

Can farmers’ 
more year? 


weather luck hold out one 


HARVEST BRIGADE 


IVE hundred men, each piloting a 14- 

foot, self-propelled combine, will start in 
late April on the most spectacular harvest- 
ing job of the war. They may cut more 
grain than any 500 men in history. 

They are members of the Massey-Harris 
Harvest Brigade, and they are pledged to 
cut a million acres in a 40-day run, or 2,000 
acres apiece. There will be four campaigns— 
in Texas, California, the Pacific Northwest, 
and (by far the biggest) in the Midwest. 

Organized like an army, these men will 
slash their way from southern Oklahoma to 
Canada. “Scouts” will precede them and 
line up the work. (Local AAA committees 
will decide whose grain gets cut, if demand 
exceeds supply, and will also fix rates.) 
Technical and supply “sergeants” will be 
along to help keep machines in repair. Com- 
bine operators will be “lieutenants,” and 
there will be a full complement of “captains,” 
“majors,” “colonels” and a “general.” When 
the campaign is over there will even be 
“decorations,” in the form of War Bonds, 
for those who cut the most grain. 

Combine operators have been recruited in 
every state to be covered by the campaign. 
Each buys his own machine, but he takes 
delivery in the South. Midwesterners will go 
to Hutchinson, Kansas, and to Enid and 
Altus, Oklahoma, for their outfits, 

Massey-Harris claims that the Harvest 
Brigade will not only cut a maximum amount 
of grain, but will do it with fewer men, 
fewer combines, fewer tractors (none at all), 
and less gas. It is estimated that a half 
million bushels of wheat will be saved by 
not tramping it down ahead of the combines. 

The machines were made in Canada and 
brought in by co-operative efforts of U. S. 
and Canadian governments. The War Food 
Administration has given full assistance to 
the campaign. 


WHERE’S THAT FLOOR? 

GGS hit the skids early in April, in 

many places dropping 10¢ a dozen in a 
week, and hovering around 20¢ to 22¢. As 
receipts of laying hens went up 
Hatcheries gassed 
unwanted 


” 


a result, 
500% on many markets. 
additional tens of thousands of 
chicks. 

Dealers say they can’t help it—their stor- 
age space for eggs is full of meat and butter. 
(Taking the ration points off lard may help 
some.) Dryers said they couldn’t hire enough 
labor to run their plants to capacity. And 
retail stores weren’t selling eggs fast enough, 
because many of them chose to make 4 
wider margin of profit rather than reduce 
prices to the consumer. 

Among the unhappiest people over it all 
are War Food Administration officials in 
Washington, who announced a floor price 

(Continued on page 86) 
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ENJOYS OLD COINS— = 
and Aged-in-the-Wood * CAS ON 0 BITE. 
Pipe Tobacco TONE a 





COIN COLLECTING makes time pass 
happily for Earl Kaylor—but his pier 
real hobby is packing that pipe 

with mellow, fragrant P. A. “It’s a 
thrill, that swell, tobacco-y Prince 
Albert taste,” says Earl. “And the 
even way P. A. packs down, the 
smooth way it draws!” 






















50 


pipefuls of fragrant — 
tobacco im every 
handy pocket pack - 

age of Prince Albert 



























DOUBLE THE PLEASURE 


of Hobby-Time Leisure! 





SILHOUETTES PLANES — 
Shapes Better ‘’Makin’s’’ Smokes 





THERE’S FUN for Bob Gunter in 
cutting out plane shapes, but more 
fun in shaping up those fast, easy- 
rolling P? A. smokes. “Every one 
neat, trim, and firm,” says he, “and 
every puff of P. A. mild, yet full of 
good rich taste.” No other tobacco 
like Prince Albert, Bob insists. 
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Get LONGER LIFE 
ar No ExTia 


aud YOU WILL GET EXTRA TRACTION, BETTER CLEANING 2ud EXTRA QUALITY, TOO! 
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“| THE BIGGER THE BITE... 







HEN you buy a tractor tire that gives extra 

long life you know that tire will give extra 
performance. Firestone Ground Grip Tractor Tires 
outlast other makes because they 
outperform them. 


_ 





PA They have up to 215 extra inches 
of tread bar length per tractor. Tread 
bars are triple-braced. They don’t 
break off. There are no broken centers—conse- 
quently no traction leaks and no center tread stubs 
to catch trash. And weather-resisting Vitamic 
rubber is used in the tire body and the tread of all 
Ground Grip Tires. 


These are the essentials of long life that you 
get in Firestone Tractor Tires. They come at no \ 






















extra cost to you. 










Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and 
the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Howard Barlow, Monday evenings, over N. B.C. 









Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. { 





Mr. Extra Traction represents 
the Extra Bar Length that gives 
Superior Pulling Power to FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 

















FIRESTONE BUILT THE FJR§F PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE AND PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER 
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Here’s the lineup of the serious-faced Postwar Advisory Committee on Agriculture, set up by the Republicans to collect 

the views of farm organizations. Left to right, Governor Thye of Minnesota, Senator Willis of Indiana, Governors 

Hickenlooper of Iowa and Sewall of Maine, Senator Wherry of Nebraska, Representative Clifford Hope of Kansas, 
Governor Bottolfsen of Idaho, and veteran Representative Andresen of Minnesota. 





ae 


Planks for the Farm Platform 


One of the two big political 
parties starts early to find 
out what farmers want to 
see in the 1944 platforms. 


HAT KIND of agricultural planks 
do farmers want built into the po- 
litical platforms this year? 

Indications were revealed April 3 and 4 
on the third floor of the re-opened Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago, when six farm groups set 
forth their views. 

On the speaking side were the Farm Bu- 
read, the Grange, the Farmers Union, the 
Council of Co-operatives, the Milk Produc- 
ers Federation, and the Association of Com- 
missioners, Directors. and Secretaries of 
Agriculture. 

On the listening side were four governors, 
two senators and two representatives, mem- 
bers of the Republican Postwar Advisory 
Council’s study committee on agriculture. 
Presumably they heard the same recommen- 
dations that will be offered, if opportunity is 
given, to the Democratic platform architects. 

The unusual aspect of the occasion was its 
date, nearly three months in advance of the 
party convention. Customarily, platforms are 
hastily fought out in “smoke-filled hotel 
rooms,” while the tom-toms beat outside. 

The newest suggestion advanced was that 
all types of commodity programs be removed 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and operated by a bi-partisan national board, 
leaving to the Secretary of Agriculture his 
former educational, research and regulatory 
jobs. This came from the Farm Bureau, for 
which Earl Smith, Illinois leader and national 


vice-president, acted as principal spokesman. 
Grange and Farm Bureau agreed that farm 
credit agencies also should be under an in- 
dependent, bi-partisan board, with increasing 
control and ownership vested in farmers. 

Only the Farmers Union defended food 
subsidies. President James Patton was the 
lone advocate of extending “social security” 
to farmers. He urged a federal program for 
building better farm homes “and even barns,” 
and favored “annual production goals for all 
agricultural commodities.” To control land 
prices he suggested a 100% capital gains 
tax on any increase in sale price over pur- 
chase price, until five years after the war. 
Patton favored a much larger degree of 
government participation and control in farm 
affairs than did other spokesmen. 

No one opposed the idea of soil conserva- 
tion programs. 

Excesses of federal control and interfer- 
ence were scored. Most of the criticisms of 
present farm policies bore on this point. 


Much Too Much Government 


Said Fred Sexauer, president-of the Dairy- 
man’s League: “A maze of cross-references 
in directives and orders tied to subsidies, 
priorities and rationing, completely paralyzes 
the business concern, co-operative, corpora- 
tion or individual, to the point where one 
dare not appeal to the court for fear of being 
put out of business before a court decision 
can be obtained.” 

The Farm Bureau found a “serious threat 
to freedom” in “the delegation of excessive 
and unduly sweeping legislative powers to 
the executive branch; usurpation of addi- 
tional powers by officials, through strained 
interpretations of the statutes; nullification 
of congressional enactments and policies by 


administrative orders and regulations; vast 
volume of executive orders, regulations and 
directives; creation of new agencies with 
far-reaching powers over the lives, liberties 
and daily activities of our citizens, without 
specific authorization by Congress.” 

“Return to government by law as provided 
in the Constitution, rather than government 
by executive order,” was the demand of the 
Council of Co-operatives. 

“Equal status with other war industries in 
securing labor and material priorities,” was . 
urged by R. A. Trovatten of Minnesota, 
speaking for the agricultural commissioners. 

“Men, machinery, and a price that will 
make it profitable to work farms, a price com- 
pensatory for the contribution of each indi- 
vidual and group,” was emphasized by Albert 
S. Goss, master of the National Grange. 

Desire for a method of support prices, in 
order to maintain a reasonable minimum be- 
low which farm prices should not be allowed 
to sink, was expressed in several forms. 
Various devices for “supporting the supports” 
were suggested. Only the Farm Bureau ex- 
pressed a wish for retention of acreage con- 
trol. State and local rather than centralized 
federal control of whatever methods were 
developed seemed to be in majority favor. 

Co-operation with other nations for the 
general good was repeatedly endorsed. How- 
ever, none took exception to John Brandt’s 
assertion that “if the American farm market 
must be given away to create industrial pros- 
perity for American labor and business, we 
will have to sink to the foreign level of in- 
come for everybody.” 

The governors, senators, and representa- 
tives listened intently, asked many questions, 
adjourned to hold other hearings elsewhere, 
perhaps, before making up their report. 














The time is coming when you may bake bread and cake once a month. Arlene 
Nuttall, research associate at Cornell, removes a loaf from the freezer. 


By Ray Anderson 


LOT has been heard about quick-freeze, 

. but the whole story hasn’t been told. 

For the last several weeks I have been 
talking with folks who will make after-the- 
war equipment, with researchers studying 
how to keep the food, with leaders of farm 
co-ops who have big marketing plans, with 
farmers; with everybody, in a word, who 
could help draw the real picture of what 
quick-freeze will mean to farmers after the 
war ends. 

It’s a bright picture. It promises: 

1. More dollars for many farmers by open- 
ing up new markets—they may sell important 
amounts of frozen produce. Freezing will 
give them another chance to be processors, 
and thus tie in with the “Vertical Diversifi- 
cation” idea proposed by D. Howard Doane, 
St. Louis farm manager, and explained by 
Farm Journal in a series of articles of which 
this is a part. 

2. Changed food habits, better health. 

3. Jobs for returning service men—and 
for older farm girls—some of those jobs right 
on the farm. 

4. Temporary headaches for the whole 
food industry while adjustments are being 
made. 

5. Lightening of the farm housewife’s 
work. “Freezing takes less than half as much 
time as canning, and is much less fuss,” says 
Miriam Williams, Farm Journal’s Foods Edi- 
tor. “Modern frozen food containers are so 
easy to handle, and all the long processing 
with heat is eliminated. Products can’t help 
tasting fresher, for there is less chance for 


food to deteriorate or spoil when the time re- 
quired to get them ready to freeze is so 
short. And no hot kitchen!” 
tables and meats cook in a very short time, 


Frozen vege- 


too, as freezing seems to tenderize. 


Manufacturers Rarin’ to Go 


Manufacturers had a good start on de- 
signing farm freezers before the war, and 
have been planning improvements since. It 
appears now that five main types will pre- 
dominate: 

1. A relatively small cabinet of four to 
twelve cubic feet capacity, capable of freez- 
ing, but intended chiefly for storage at zero 
temperature. It probably will sell at $175 to 
$300, depending on size. 

2. A larger box, 15 cubic feet or more, 
with one compartment for freezing and an- 
other for zero storage. This may sell around 
$350 to $400. 

3. A larger cabinet with three compart- 
ments at different temperatures, for chilling 
and aging meats and game, for freezing, and 
for storage. Price estimates are from $600 
to $1200 and up. 

1, A low temperature unit of six to eight 
cubic feet built in as part of a regular re- 
frigerator. Cost, including refrigerator, gay 
be from $180 up. 

5. A “walk-in” type. This may_be sold as 
a complete unit, or it may be an existing 
room in the basement or adjacent to the 
kitchen (maybe the old pantry) which has 
been insulated. In an insulated room just 
the temperature control machinery would be 
added. Lenore Sater, household equipment 
expert for the U.S.D.A., predicts that such 
rooms will soon be shown on the plans for 


new and remodelled houses. 
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The “walk-ins” will be mostly for ranches, 
plantations, or big farms with many persons 
to feed, or for farms selling quantities of 
frozen food. The “reach-in” types will have 
either top or side opening. 

Prices just mentioned are tentative, of 
course. They may be approximately correct 
for the first outfits quoted after the war. No 
one knows what the costs of manufacture, 
the volume of sales, or the future improve- 
ments may eventually be. Operating costs 
will probably be not more than $2 a month. 

Portable freezers for farms are less than 
five years old, and the war halted the indus- 
try when it was “still a-bornin’.” 

When will manufacture be resumed? 
Likely not on any large scale until the end 
of the war is plainly in sight. However, a 
mid-western company is now making a lim- 
ited number of cabinets under a special per- 
mit. The War Production Board is consid- 
ering whether to allow manufacture of 25,000 
more. If it does, local AAA rationing com- 
mittees may handle their distribution. 


Cook, Then Freeze 

What can you freeze? Well, the newest 
thing is frozen cooked foods. Some women 
find that since they have to blanch foods 
anyway, they might as well go on and cook 
them. They can save labor, too. They may, 
for instance, bake once in two weeks or a 
month. They could bake meals for threshers 
or silo fillers or for Sunday company ahead 
of time, and just put the cooked food in the 
freezer.. On the Pacific coast one company 
has been selling ready-cooked frozen meals, 
complete even to the gravy. 

Bread, pie, baked beans, stewed (and 
boned) chicken, are just a few things that 
can be cooked before freezing. 

About the only vegetables that fail to 
freeze well are celery, lettuce and whole toma- 
toes. Tomato puree freezes beautifully. So 
does a new sweet-potato puree, and purees 
of various fruits. A recipe has been worked 
out for an all-fruit frozen dessert. It has 
the texture of ice cream, but uses no dairy 
products. The Quartermaster Corps plans to 
supply the army with it. Freezing of fruits 
for a limited time, without pre-freezing prep- 
aration, prolongs the canning and marketing 
seasons, 

The two big angles for farmers in the 
forthcoming expansion of quick-freeze are 
(1) new market possibilities, and (2) home 
convenience. 

The bulk of frozen food sold in grocery 
stores will likely come from _ professional 
food processors, as at present. Certain com- 
panies are already well-established in the 
frozen fruit and vegetable market with high- 
quality products, and doubtless will maintain 
that position. There are 1400 packers in the 
United States, including those who don’t 
slaughter. Their products compete success- 
fully with locally-butchered meat, because 
packers make better use of by-products, and 
thus overcome their freight disadvantage. 
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in Quick-Freeze 


[his is one reason why much of the meat 
oing into locker plants now comes from 
packers, rather than direct from farmers. 

Nevertheless, there are interesting market 
possibilities for farmers in quick-freeze: 

Farm women have always found markets 
for specialties of high quality, “fresh from 
the farm.” They have had phenomenal suc- 
cess with-community markets. There are now 
approximate ly 250 of these women’s markets in 
which 8,000 women sold nearly a million dol- 
lars’ worth of produce last year, according to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

If women can sell fresh and canned stuff 
there they will sell it frozen, too, just as soon 
as town and city housewives have sufficient 
refrigerators with necessary compartments 
for holding the food at zero temperature. 
Some of it will be sold by delivery to the 


customers’ own homes, and at roadside 
stands, 

I know of a farmer near Sycamore, IIli- 
nois, who sells practically all of his chickens 
frozen. It’s a good business. 

I know other farmers who now let half of 
their strawberry crop go to waste because 
the price is always low come picking time. 
Some day they will freeze those berries, and 
sell them later at a fair price. 

One of the biggest groups of farmers’ 
creameries in the country has post-war plans 
for adding kitchens to certain creameries, 
ind selling not only dairy products but 


To freeze corn you scald the ears, cut off the kernels, 
seal in vapor-proof cartons with an iron just warm 
enough to melt the special coating. At right is one type 
of “walk-in” freezer. The freezing compartment, which 
the girl is just opening, can be placed in any walk-in 
cooler. Gross storage capacity of this unit is fourteen 


cubic feet. 


frozen meats, fruits and vegetables, cooked 
and raw, through the same marketing chan- 
nels as now used for butter and cheese. 
[Farm Journal, December, 1943.] 

In all of these enterprises, farmers not 
only get paid for producing food but for 
processing and selling it—the “Vertical Di- 
versification” principle. 

There are now more than 5200 locker 
plants, with 1,800,000 patrons, 1,400,000 of 
them farmers. That means that 23% of the 
nation’s farm families are already accustomed 
to freezing food. It won't be too big a step 
for many of them to freeze some more for 
sale. 


Freezing It At the Farm 


Quick-freeze right on the farm has the ad- 
vantage over lockers. that the food is right 
at hand when needed. However, this is not 
such an advantage for town people, and it 
may be that some of the lockers relinquished 
by farmers will be taken over by folks in 
town, 

Another thing that will keep locker plants 
in business is the service they sell—butcher- 
ing, wrapping, etc.—which so many farmers 
have learned to like and many depend upon 
entirely. (On the other hand, it’s possible, 
of course, that someone will take these serv- 
ices out to the farm some day.) 

The airplane offers interesting quick freeze 
possibilities. Planes may pick up fresh food 
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in one part of the country and freeze it in 
sub-zero temperatures in the stratosphere 
while en route (or by mechanical means if 
flying lower). 

This idea is not so fantastic. Much has 
been learned about saving space in ocean 
freight; the same will undoubtedly apply to 
the coming “flying box-cars.” 

Here we tie in with foreign trade, too. In 
1941, Washington officials encouraged an 
Argentine meat company to ship 4,000 tons 
of frozen lamb to the United States. The 
South American firm immediately went to 
work on means of saving shipping space, and 
found a way to load boned and frozen meat 
into 50 cubic feet per ton, instead of the 
usual 80. The lamb was never shipped, but 
there is good prospect that it may come along 
in 1944, 

Plane transportation of frozen foods would 
open up jobs for military pilots—many of 
them farm and country-town boys—when 
they return from the war. Many of the 300,- 
000 army and navy men trained in meat cut- 
ting, by the National Livestock and Meat 
Board, will be needed in the expanding 
frozen food industry. And a demand factor 
not to be overlooked is that military men 
have learned to eat more fruit, vegetables, 
and meat, and will likely keep right on eating 
more when mustered out. 

Yes, it certainly looks as if there are big 
things ahead in quick-freeze. 





Photo International Harvester C4 
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FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 


ORE to the point than anything in 

my own pencil is this remark that 

Jerry East made to his Hoosier ra- 
dio listeners: 

“If you love farming, stick with it. It’s a 
way of living as well as a way of making a 
living. If you decide to leave that farm and 
get a job elsewhere, please, please make 
sure that you'll have a farm to come back 
to, and one that’s worth coming back to in 
the dark days that may come to us again, 
as they have come in other years.” 

@ New to some but not to all is sodium 
orthophenylphenate, all-round disinfectant. 
With a name like that it ought to kill bac- 
teria; and it does. It’s good stuff wherever 
a disinfectant is needed, but especially good 
for milking machines, 
separators, pails, etc. 
It doesn’t taint milk. 
Moreover it is quite 
stable; you can use 
the same batch of so- 
lution for a week and 
it will still kill bac- 
teria. That’s impor- 
tant in hot weather. 
This disinfectant is 
on the market. See 
if your druggist has 
it, and if he knows 
a shorter name for it. 


Garden sass 
Is the synonym 
For vigor, vitality, 
Pep and vim. 


@ Early-cut wheat 
(earlier than the tra- 
ditional dough stage) 
makes a hay that con- 
tains quite a bit of 
proteit. Cut when the 
heads are just emerg- 
ing, save the green 
color in curing, and 
you may have as much 
as 10% protein. If 
you’re short of pro- 
tein, think this over. 
@ Speed corn planting, when you get be- 
hind, by drilling instead of check-rowing. 
Half of the time required to check-row corn 
is used up in turning, moving the wire and 
filling the seed hoppers. Plant without wire 
and you can plant five acres more a day. 

Another way to save labor in growing corn 
is to kill weeds before they get started. Use 
a harrow or weeder before corn is big 
enough to cultivate. That’s quicker and 
easier than plowing the weeds out after the 
corn is well up. 


Lest weeds get the best of you, 
Cultivate your thinking, too, 


@ Chopped hay requires only about one- 
third as much space in the mow as bulk 
hay. For that reason, your mow floor may 
give way if you pack the hay-mow full of 
chopped hay. Stack some of it outside. 
Blow it inside a circular snow-fence crib, 
then take the fence away. 

@ Forced-air hay drying (in the mow) re- 
quired 40 kilowatt hours of electricity per 


ton in Kentucky tests. Two fans forced air 
through wooden ducts over which hay was 
spread. Cost of installing drier was 15 cents 
a square foot of floor space. “Costs were 
more than justified” say Kentucky experi- 
mentors. Save a third to a half more feed 
value in alfalfa and clover. 

q@ Early grazing won't hurt Korean lespe- 
deza. Turn livestock on it before the plants 
are tall enough to hide their ankles, and 
keep them on so the plants don’t get much 
higher than that. 

@ If you know beans, you'll be on the look- 
out for Mexican bean beetle, the bug that 
makes the bean leaves look like pieces of 
old lace curtain. Spray the beans with cryo- 
lite (three tablespoonfuls to a gallon of wa- 





Who says the number 13 is unlucky? Just try to prove it to yesterday’s flock-owner who diligently 
put a setting of 13 carefully selected eggs under a determined broody hen freshly dusted with 
lice-killer. Chick hatcheries have practically done away with hen-power hatching. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Spray. 

Shear sheep. 

Mow the lawn. 

Oil the wheel hoe. 

Thin young carrots. 

Splice the hay rope. 

Fix the porch railing. 

Milk fast—no dawdling. 

Market 80-pound lambs. 

Wean eight-week-old pigs. 

Cut milk-stage oats for hay. 

Put down eggs in water glass. 

Keep Dobbin’s collar pad clean. 

Chop and top-dress early cotton. 

Replace worn sections on mower. 

Scatter poison bait for cutworms. 

Put protectors on home-cured meat. 

Treat sorghum seed for kernel smut. 

Replace shingles blown off in March. 

Spread pasture droppings with harrow. 

af to your cows as you would to a 
ady. 

Let Junior see-what kind of a buck rake 
he can make out of that old car. 

Ask F. F. A. boys if they are going to 

spray orchards, and how about yours. 


ter, or three pounds to 50 gallons) and the 
bean beetle will say: “No, thank you; I 
don’t care for beans.” Spray under the 
leaves. Better spray a second time about 
ten days later. 


To tease corn borers, here’s what you do: 
Plant soys where last year’s corn crop grew. 


@ Would you like to farm the rest of your 
life with only one leg? If not, then don’t 
try to throw a belt with your foot while the 
engine is running. 

@ Get rid of groundhogs by putting cal- 
cium cyanide in their tunnels and stopping 
the tunnels with earth. Be careful not to 
breathe the’ fumes of calcium cyanide. 
Your druggist or 
seedsman has it, in 
packages carrying di- 
rections for safe use. 
Kills ants, too. 

@ Short of protein 
for hogs? First cut- 
ting alfalfa hay can 
be ground and fed. 
@ Young pigs are a 
goner if they eat 


cocklebur seedlings 
(two- or three-leaf 
stage). 


@ Self-feeders are 
O. K. for beef cattle, 
as well as for hogs. 
Worth trying if you’re 
short of help. 

@ An electric fence 
is sure fire protection 
against foxes for pul- 
lets on range. 





Seed, rain and sun, 
A miracle’s done. 


ed to an old song is 
this recent report 
from South Dakota 
Experiment Station 
on the value of a 
purebred heef bull: 
“Feed-lot records show that a farmer pro- 
ducing and feeding a carload of 25 baby 
beeves annually will find a purebred beef 
bull worth approximately $185 more per year 
than a scrub, at 1939-40 prices.” 
@ Could Be Department: “I had to get rid 
of three cows because each night they 
dreamed they were running away from the 
butcher, and were so sleepy they couldn’t 
graze with the herd during the day,” writes 
Grif McKay. 
q@ A hundred dollars worth of' cement and 
lumber will make a _ ramshackle barn, 
swayed in the middle and leaning north- 
east by north, stand up straight and do 
right by a herd of dairy cows. Try it and 
see, 
@ Chinch Bug Department: An _ Illinois 
farmer reports that chinch bugs had all but 
ruined his and his neighbors’ corn for sev- 
eral years, except for 20 acres of his own, 
which had pie pumpkins planted with it. 
Seems the chinch bugs preferred pumpkins 
to corn. What’s your experience? 


M. Glen Kirkpatrick 


Drawing by Walter W. Calvert 


@ A new verse add- | 
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THE SIGNAL FROM WISCONSIN 


ISCONSIN voters in both parties had something im- 

portant to say to America in their primary election 

ten days ago. No press or radio analysis that we have 
seen has emphasized the message. 


About 70 per cent of the combined vote was against Mr. 
Willkie and Mr. Roosevelt. The three-term President, after 
long submerging his party under personal power, received 
about 60 per cent of the Democratic primary vote. He was 
opposed only by a headless anti-Roosevelt party slate. Mr. 
Willkie, an apostle of personal leadership rather than party 
responsibility, received only 15 per cent of the votes in 
the Republican primary. Since Wisconsin voters are per- 
mitted to cross party lines in primaries, it is fair to assume 
that Mr. Willkie, after a 13-day campaign appealing for 
Democratic as well as Republican support, may have saved 
some of the delegates for Mr. Roosevelt by attracting a 


The significant fact is that 70 per cent of all the Wis- 
consin people voting opposed both men. 


This is notice, sharp and clear, that one-man government 
and party irresponsibility are not desired in America. It is 
a signal that fully responsible, two-party government, our 
safeguard of freedom, is again on the way forward. 


The instinct of the people prefers moral and spiritual 
values to cynicism, character rather than charm, and de- 
mands the eternal verities of honesty and righteousness in 
public places. This instinct is stronger than party masters, 
partisan tacticians, or political organizations. It comes from 
the soul of the nation when the national future is at stake. 


Mr. Roosevelt has long been credited with a high degree 
of political astuteness. Perhaps the Democrats of America 


margin of the Roosevelt opposition. 


now have a real chance to regain their party. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO FARMERS 


Washington, Tuesday, April 11 

ITH THE departure of Congress, for 

a spring fence-repair trip, disguised 

as an Easter recess, Washington to- 
day is quiet. Top officials breathe a sigh of 
relief, and jittery New Dealers have a little 
time to consider what can be done to stop 
the tide running against them. 

As for the Congressmen, an _ unusually 
large number, including such old-timers as 
Texan Speaker Rayburn, face serious primary 
troubles, to say nothing of the fall elections. 

Between the middle of April and the mid- 
dle of June, much remains to be done. It 
will be no easy matter to clean the legislative 
slate so Congress can quit for the summer 
before the Republican convention. Party 
leaders think it barely possible. 

Based on what is going on here—and this 
applies to both parties—opening of the sec- 
ond front in Europe is about the only thing 
that could crowd politics into second place 
from now until November. 

+ 
CONGRESSMEN, of course, are thinking 
mostly of re-election, but the rest of the 
capital will be more absorbed in the presi- 
dential contest. 

Washington was startled at the sudden and 
dramatic effects of the Wisconsin primary 
last Tuesday. Mr. Willkie’s prompt accept- 
ance of defeat was altogether contrary to 
usual political custom, and the professionals 
are still gasping a little. 

Opinion is divided as to whether Governor 


Dewey collects the whole profit, or whether 
it will be shared by Bricker of Ohio and 
Stassen of Minnesota. o 


That Mr. Roosevelt will run again is taken 


for granted here by all except those who 
think he may detect a warning in the Wis- 
consin primary. 

Washington sees no reason to change its 
conviction that the President will never 
voluntarily leave the White House. 
AMONG pressing unfinished business of 
Congress are: renewal of OPA and Lend- 
Lease, both of which expire June 30; hiking 
the national debt limit from $210 billion to 
$260, nearly $2,000 per capita; manpower, 
tax simplification, postwar reconversion, and 
several appropriation bills, including that 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

Once more the Senate must consider the 
House-approved anti-poll-tax bill. Southern 
Democrats are set for another filibuster, but 
this time may not be successful. Senate Re- 
publicans, with their eye on the northern 
negro vote in November, may turn in for the 
bill and force a vote. 

2 
THERE is no opposition to the Lend-Lease 
and debt limit bills. The House Foreign Af- 
fairs committee has amended the former so 
that the President cannot make postwar com- 
mitments without first getting Congressional 
approval. (Russia is now reported seeking 
Lend-Lease for three years after the war.) 

As to a manpower bill, there won’t be any. 
Legislation, if any, will be limited to re- 
quiring that 4-F’s not engaged in agricul- 
ture or other war essential industry, be 
drafted for special labor duty in the Army 
and Navy. And even this is unlikely. 

& 


SOMEWHAT to the surprise of Washington 
and this column, the President put.up no 
fight against the soldier vote bill. His mes- 
sage calling it “inadequate” was relatively 


mild. 
Being somewhat under the weather, Mr. 


Roosevelt apparently did not care to provoke 
another battle with Congress so soon after 
his stinging defeat on the tax bill. 

The capital is now inclined to think that 
the soldier vote matter was perhaps not so 
important as it seemed. The various in- 
quiries, tending to show that most soldiers 
take very little interest anyway, are duly 
noted here. However, such as it is, the epi- 
sode represents a minor defeat for New- 
Dealism. 


FARM forces are somewhat alarmed over 
the result of a minor squabble affecting the 
USDA appropriation for next year. 

Funds of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics for economic investigations were 
slashed $150,000 by the House, because the 
Appropriations Committee accused BAE of 
painting too bright a picture of the benefits 
of the agricultural program to farmers and 
the country. At committee hearings both 
Secretary Wickard and BAE Chief H. R. 
Tolley were accused of “joining the con- 
sumer-labor group,” instead of “being the 
advocates and champions of producers.” 

By its action the House backed up the 
contention of Representative Tarver of 
Georgia, in charge of the bill, that BAE is 
supposed to be “working for the benefit of 
agriculture and the farmer,” that too much 
of its effort is devoted to trying to prove the 
farmer’s condition is satisfactory, that he is 
getting a “fair deal in comparison with other 
classes of our people in the pending emer- 
gency.” , 

Secretary Wickard and Mr. Tolley stoutly 
deny the charge, and most likely the Senate 
will put the $150,000 back into the bill be- 
fore passage. 


IT CANNOT be denied that in attempting to 
wreck the “Little Steel” formula, labor lead- 
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may be hard on your eyes, for some sun 
glasses—regardless of how “dark they are” 
admit annoying and harmful rays. 
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by American Optical*—provide the eyes with 
a “Safety Zone”’ For these A.O. glasses have 
lenses made from specially compounded 
glass that absorbs ultra-violet (sunburn) and 
infra-red (heat) rays and excessive light. 
The “Safety Zone” of Cool-Ray Sun Glasses 
keeps your eyes cool and comfortable, 
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do something else. They admit plenty of | 
“seeing” rays.— light that lets you see more | 
comfortably and without annoyance. A. O. | 
Cool-Ray Sun Glasses are being supplied to | 
our armed forces—so the civilian supply is | 
limited. They’re $1.95 up. 
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ers use and praise BAE figures proving 
farmers are on the gravy train, while labor 
is worse off than before the war. 


They contend that real wages of steel 
workers, after taking increased living costs 
into account, are 23% below 1939, while 


BAE calculations show real prices per unit 
received by farmers are up 56%. They say 
the farm parity principle “completely pro- 
ects farmers against rise in the cost of liv- 
ing,” that wages have been stabilized while 
farm income and prices continue to rise, and 
that a guarantee of 90% of. parity to farm- 
rs for two years after the war entitles them 
to a guaranteed annual wage. 

One thing the steel workers keep very dark 
is that actual “take-home” earnings of fac- 
tory workers—they carefully stick to the 
basic hourly wage rate—are more than dou- 
ble 1939—204.9% of that year, to be exact. 


THE COOLEY bill consolidating FSA, 
Emergency Crop and Feed Loans and RACC 
in Farmers’ Home Corporation is running 
into trouble. The Farm Bureau Federation 
contends that it would result in a nation-wide 
political set-up. 

The National Grange is for the bill, but 
demands changes, including one for an inde- 
pendent, non-partisan board of directors. 
The National Council of Farmer Co-opera- 
tives is staying out of the fight. 

It would not be surprising if FSA is per- 
mitted to continue on its present basis for 
another year. As passed by the House, the 
USDA appropriation bill carried no money 
for FSA, but funds may be put in by the 
Senate, as they did last year. 

= 
THE “Big Three” farm groups, after a year’s 
study, are drafting legislation to revamp the 
farm credit system. Their goal is decentral- 
ized control, and ultimate farmer ownership, 
or what they term “co-operative credit” as 
“covernment credit” controlled from 
They would pull FCA out of 
make it an independent 


against 
Washington, 
Agriculture and 
agency once more, 

The House Agriculture Committee is now 
investigating FCA, preparatory to legislative 
action after the November elections, 


* 
FROM THE Congressional Record—“*Mr. 


Gilchrist (Iowa). I have a curiosity to know 
whether a worm is an insect.” “Mr. Tarver 
(Georgia). Oh, undoubtedly it is. An insect 
is not necessarily a worm, but a worm, of 
course, is an insect.” 

Thus the House learned that insect con- 
trol funds in USDA appropriations may be 
used to combat the corn borer. 


s 
EVEN THE ghost of the Blue Eagle of early 
New Deal days is dead at last and buried. In 
dark corners the spook has survived for 
nearly nine years after the Supreme Court 
ordered NRA junked. 

Files of the departed agency were shipped 
to the Archives building the other day for 
the benefit of posterity, the key was turned 
in a room in the Commerce building, and 
the lone survivor of 4,000 employes joined 
the WACS. 

* 
CROP INSURANCE may be available to 
wheat and cotton growers again next year, 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS | and on corn. rice and tobacco the following 
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Chief Howard R. Tolley of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics would be hap- 
pier, or at least might look happier, 
with a new and improved parity formula. 


year, even though the House has voted to 
liquidate the present program this year. 
After extended hearings the House Agricul- 
ture Committee is sponsoring a bill to cor- 
rect some of the weaknesses of existing law, 
but the government still would bear all ad- 
ministrative costs. 

The new plan provides that before insur- 
ance can be written in a county at least 100 
farms, or one-third of those normally pro- 
ducing a particular commodity, must apply 
in writing. If premiums are inadequate to 
pay losses, claims may be reduced as much 
as 15%. One-half of excess premiums would 
be carried over to help pay future losses. 

Five years of federal crop insurance has 
cost taxpayers $63 million. Only one-fourth 
of the wheat growers, and fewer than 10% of 
the cotton growers participated last year. 
That’s why Congress is scrapping the original 
program. 

* 
LEGISLATION to dispose of surplus land 
bought for war and other purposes is being 
drafted by the House Public Lands Com- 
mittee. Present intention is to give former 
owners first chance to purchase the land, 
with World War II veterans second. 


PIOUS promises that if it ever did happen 
it won’t happen again, was the outcome of 
the hearing held by the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee on the charge that AAA 
committeemen were clubbing farmers into 
joining up with the Triple A program, by 
threatening them with the draft, loss of gaso- 
line, no new machinery. 

There was plenty of evidence that it had 
happened, all right. Letters, postcards, and 
even affidavits poured in on midwestern 
Congressmen. No one charged that orders 
had come from above. The trouble was with 
local committeemen. 

Strict orders to desist have been issued, 
and no doubt direct threats have stopped. 
But as long as the AAA has the job of 
recommending gas allotments, and as long 
as its opinion is asked on how: “essential” 
individual farmers are, the pressure will be 
there just the same. 














COMBINED OPERATIONS” 


FRONT LIVE ANO FARM FROW7/ 


| VE SMOKED 
> CAMELS |8 YEARS. 
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ITS ‘CAMELS 
FOR ME_THEY 

STAY FRESH 

AND EXTRA 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


RONT line or farm front, we're all in the fight— 
and you bet the farmers of America are real fight- 
ing men! They’re fighting day and night against lack 
of equipment... lack of help... fighting for more and 
more production. And they've got what it takes! 
You’re apt to find that the farmer’s choice of ciga- 
rettes is the same as the fighting man’s. Camels—the 
fighting man’s favorite*—is also the choice of Farmer 
Lewis Wenner, above right. As Farmer Wenner puts it: 
“In all the years I've smoked Camels, they’ve never 
worn out their welcome. Every puff is a fresh treat.” 
Yes, Camels stay fresh—they’re packed to go round 
the world. 


The 1 -Zone”—where cigarettes are judged 


The “T-ZONE" —Taste and Throat—is the prov- 
ing ground for cigarettes. Only your taste and 
throat can decide which cigarette tastes best to 
you...and how it affects your throat. Based 
on the experience of millions of smokers, we 
believe Camels will suit your"T-ZONE” to a “T." 


First-ta the Service 


* The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard is Camel. (Based on actual sales records.) 








COLEMAN 


“TAKES YOU INSIDE” 


To See The Real 
Magic Heat-Plants Of Tomorrow 


Coleman 
RESEARCH 
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STARTS FLOODING FLOORS 
WITH HEAT IN MINUTES! — 
This new automatic heat 
unit is built in the floor! 
Proved by thousands. Per- 
fected now in Coleman’s re- 
search laboratories. An ad- 
vanced principle keeps 
warmth flowing on floor, into 
corners, by windows. Takes 
no useful space and, with 
automatic controls, will cost 
less than you might pay 
for old-fashioned heating! 


SEE “VEST-POCKET” FURNACE 


THAT NEEDS NO BASEMENT— 
Power to heat an 8-room 


house! Fits in basement, 
garage, utility room. Engi- 


neered for forced warm air 
to heat a house from end to 
Automatic gas or oil 
convenience at a cost that 
competes with coal! Here’s 
automatic heating at its best 
—priced to save as much as 
50% the cost of bulky con- 
ventional pre-war furnaces. 


end. 


SEE A SPACE HEATER SO EFFi- 
CIENT IT HEATS HOUSES LIKE A 
FURNACE— Power to heat sev- 
eral rooms, instead of only 
one. Coleman “Heat-flow” 
system floods floors with 
warmth, yet prevents stifling 
heat at head height. Noted 
for beauty of design, to fit 
your furniture. Coleman 
will have it, with automatic 
heat controls, the same as all 
other Coleman magic heat 
plants after the war. 








learn About All Of Tomorrow's Heat Wonders. 
Coleman's New Book, ‘The Inside Story Of Tomorrow's Home Heating” 





Send For 
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THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 
CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - 


WICHITA = 


THE “HOT” NAME 
IN HOME HEATING 


LOS ANGELES 
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The 
Neighbors 


Come 
Through 


How North Carolina Folks Got 
Their Farm Work Done in 1945 


By F. H. Jeter 


HE meeting that winter evening was in 
the spacious living room of an old farm 


home in Warren county, North Caro- 


lina. There was a glowing fire of hardwood 
logs, and folks had sat around listening to 


the man from the State College as he talked 
about “Beautifying the Yard”, come Spring. 

It was a fair-enough program, but as soon 
as the women had served cake and coffee 
the men gathered in a cluster to talk about 
what really worried them—how to get the 
farm work done in a year like this. 

The uncertainty of the draft hung over 
them like a cloud. There was less labor 
around than last year, no matter what the 
draft did. They had to do something about 
it. Nobody else could. 

They took stock of the machinery and im- 
plements on each farm. They listed the few 
farms that had a surplus of hand labor. 
They decided to put a bulletin board in the 
filling station down the road, so that each 
man could list his labor needs as they oc- 
curred. They appointed a committee to see 
the superintendent of schools about high 
school help. Finally, they decided to rely 
almost altogether on their own labor re- 
sources, knowing that this was what they 
probably would have to do anyway. 


Near-Miracle Coming Up 

Their chief assurance was the near-miracle 
they had performed last year, when things 
looked almost as dark. All over the state 
some 30,000 farmer-leaders, elected by their 
neighbors, had done such a good job that 
practically no food was lost because of lack 
of labor to harvest, store or preserve it. 

In other words, North Carolina learned 
last year that a neighborhood can—and must 
—handle its own farm labor problem. Farm- 
ers of the State found that they do not always 
need all of the labor that they thought they 
needed, and further, that they could usually 
distribute their work, and do it more skill- 
fully than they ever thought possible. 

Of course, it was always heartening to 
know that down the road was a friend who 
would come when called—not for pay, be- 
cause his labor could not be bought with 
money—but because he, too, might need help 
later. 

The man with the large farm and lots of 
implements found that if he helped his neigh- 
bors with smaller farms to break their land 
and get it ready for seeding, these neighbors 
would in turn come to his rescue when some- 
thing more was needed than merely farm 
machinery. Old men learned that they need 
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The original Burlington Zephyr 
which inaugurated a new era 
in American transportation his- 
tory in 1934. After more than 
1,650,000 miles it still is ases 
signed to its daily round trip 
of 465 miles between Lincoln 
and McCook, Nebraska. 
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Latest of the illustrious descendants of 
the original Zephyr—one of the six- 
teen 5400-horsepower General Motors 
Freight Locomotives being put into war- 
time service by the Burlington Lines. 


Ir is just ten years since the famous 
Burlington Zephyr introduced new ideas in rail- 
road travel. It was the world’s first Diesel-powered 
streamlined train. Its power plant was General Motors Diesel. 
Today hundreds of General Motors Diesel Locomotives are 
hauling passengers and freight on 75 American railroads. They 
operate many millions of miles annually with astounding de- 
pendability and economy. Day by day additional GM Locomotives 
are entering that honored field of more than one million miles 
of operation. Every day brings new records of performance. 
And this performance, highlighted by its invaluable contribution 
ied . to the astonishing war record of the railroads, is providing a 


—, Amer 
Keep Ame 5 BONDS ) glimpse of the greater day of railroading which lies ahead. 





LOCOMOTIVES ....... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Le Grange, ili, 





ENGINES. .150 to 2000 H.P. . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


mt ENGINES. ...15 to 250 HP. ..... .DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. - 
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A NATIONAL LEAD 


FREE! 


Send for the Dutch Boy's new ‘Farm 
Painting Guide.’ 24 pages of color 
pictures and time-and-money-saving 
secrets on painting wood, metal, con- 
crete, plaster, etc. Please address near- 
est office listed in coupon. 


2056 TALK 
AND Save LIVES 
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...and here’s Husky Help in the Job 
of Keeping Your Farm in the Fight! 


Can you imagine the men who sail the ships . . . who fly 
the bombers ... who carry the guns... all coming over to 
your farm for supper? 


That’s not as far-fetched as it sounds when you stop to 
think. What do our service men depend on to keep them 
in fighting trim? It’s the food grown by you, of course. 


So it’s up to you to keep your farm, and the buildings on it, 
in the food production battle. 


The Dutch Boy can be the sentinel that guards your home, 
your barns and sheds, against the destructive attacks of the 
elements. For Dutch Boy brings you the veteran weather- 
fight of pure White Lead .. . gives tough, gleaming paint 
protection that not only lasts long itself but makes build- 
ings last long too 

And it saves labor because Dutch Boy doesn’t crack and 
scale — doesn’t have to be burned and scraped off when 
repainting time rolls around. 


Today in addition to the paste form, you can get the new 
read y-mixed Dutch Boy Pure White Lead Paint. It comes 
two ways: (1) Special Exterior Primer — for a first coat 
with extra sealing and covering power (2) Outside White 
— for a finishing coat with extra durabiliry and smartness 
or for general use 


Remember, farm machinery is fighting equipment too... 
guard it from rust with Dutch Boy Red Lead. 
White or Red, Dutch Boy Lead is “First 
Choice for making things LAST.” 
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l National Lead Company — New York 6, Buffalo 3, 


gp Chicago 80, Cincinnati 3, Cleveland 13, St. Louis 1, 
» San Francisco 10; Boston 6 (National Boston-Lead Co.); 





Pittsburgh 30 (National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna.); Phila- 
delphia 7 John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
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28 
spite of a few rheumatic aches, there was 
life in the old boys yet. They were glad to 
find themselves necessary. 

Boys from schools in town found that 
farming was fun, after the first few days of 
soreness had passed. They took the place 
of migrant labor, which in other days had 
wandered up from further South as the crops 
matured. Without complaint these boys har- 
vested tobacco, a dirty job, and picked cotton 
until they became known as “Cotton Com- 
mandos.” 

Under the shaded bowers where the to- 
bacco crop is tied on sticks for the curing 
barn, one saw diamonds flashing from the 
fingers of wives and daughters of eastern 
plantation owners. 

In store windows of county-seat towns 
empty work shoes challenged passersby with 
the question, “Can you fill these?” And 
townspeople lined up for the trucks which 
the farm labor assistants sent out to the 
tobacco fields each morning. 

Many of the Negro families which had 
moved to the small towns, where they could 
vather for that racial companionship which 
seems a necessity with them, went out under 
the leadership of their ministers and other 
leaders of their own, and helped mightily 
with the field work. 

There was some friction, of course, be- 
cause when a man gets a little panic-stricken 
as he sees his crop about to be lost, he will 
sometimes try to persuade other people's 
labor to his place. When he cannot get it at 
the price established by the fair-price com- 
mittee, he will offer a bit more. This was 
very promptly handled, however, by the em- 
ployment services. 


Home Folks Better Than Transients 


The Bahamians were used in some of the 
areas where perishable early truck crops are 
produced. Transient labor camps also were 
set up, as in other states, but this particular 
labor was reported to be even more “trifling” 
than Prisoners of war aided in one 
or two emergencies. 

Even in these instances, 
labor still made the difference 
full harvest and considerable 
and offices in Hendersonville closed at noon 
when the beans were at the maximum of 
their quality, and more than 500 yolunteer 
workers went out daily. 

Something of the same sort happened on 
the farm of F. C. Ferrell, who had to tak: 
the one silage cutter in the community when 
it came to his farm. It arrived four days 
earlier than scheduled, and Mr. Ferrell had 
no one around to help him get his corn ready 
for the silo. “I went into one neighborhood, 
and he went into another,” said the County 
Agent, “and by 12:30 we landed back on the 
Ferrell farm with 15 neighbors.” 

Over the entire state, moreover, a 
spirit of neighborliness came into being. 

Farmers in North Carolina are not fools. 
They aren’t planting more this year than they 
have some chance of cultivating and harvest- 
ing. They will probably raise less row crops, 
and more of other crops requiring less labor. 

Nevertheless, now that the sun has warmed 
the soil—and the people—neighborhood Jead- 
ers have been gathering them in small groups 
and they have been laying their plans, They 
will plant to the limit of their capacity, and in 
some miraculous manner will again surprise 
the world (and probably themselves) with 
the food and other products they will raise. 
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BANISH PLOWING DELAYS 
ON BUSY SPRING DAYS... 


GROW MORE IN ’44 
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HERE’S no need to resharpen this plowshare! 

When a Raydex share loses its cutting edge, yOu 
can actually save money by throwing it away—just 
as you would a dull razor blade. A sparkling new, 
factory-machined Raydex share costs no more than 
the average blacksmith charges for sharpening an 
old-fashioned one. 

Here, indeed, is the greatest plow improvement 
in the past 75 years. Think of the time and trouble 
you save in a single year! No more delays when you 
should be in the field .. . no more extra trips to town 
and tedious waiting for a busy blacksmith... no 
more difficulty with poorly sharpened shares. 

Think, too, of the convenience. Along with the 
groceries on Saturday night, you can bring home a 
handy carton of six Raydex shares... enough to 
last all season long—and longer. Since their intro- 
duction in 1939, farmers everywhere have found 
that Raydex plowshares have better wearing qual- 
ities than conventional shares . . . do excellent 
all-round work in a wide range of soils. 


A Raydex-equipped Plow Master and a husky 


Oliver 60 or 70. Tractor are a real combination... 
one that will plow your fields quicker and better 
than ever before. 

Next time you drive by your Oliver dealer’s, stop 
in. He’ll be glad to tell you about the sensational 
Raydex base that fits any Oliver flat beam, tractor 
moldboard plow. Or write for the free, beautifully 
illustrated Raydex booklet. Oliver Farm Equipment 
Company, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, II. 
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Planet Jr. | 





Doing the impossible—pro- 
ducing more food in spite of 
shortages of labor and equip- 
ment—has become habit with 
the American Farmer. He’s not 
shirking Ais job! 

Planet Jr. too, is doing what it 
can to help by making all the 
Planet Jr. Tractors and Equipment 
possible under war limitations. 


The famous Planet Jr. line, in 
addition to Garden Tractors 
and attachments, includes spe- 
cialized Planting, Fertilizing, 
and Tillage Tools for hand, 
horse or tractor. They offer real 
help to the grower; make work 
easier on the largest acreage or 
in the Victory Garden. We sug- 
gest you send for the Planet Jr. 
Tractor and Implement catalogs. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3437 N. Sth Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 






Send for the Planet Jr. 
Victory Garden booklet 
“Grow What You Eat’ 


Planet Jr. 


FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 












BILTRITE 
Rubber Heels 


WILL NOT SLIP «© WEAR LONGER 
% At Leading Shoe Rebuilders Everywhere * 
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Farm FLock 





Photo U. S. D. A. 


Small range shelters, which are coming into wide use, house this New Jersey 
pullet flock. These shelters tend to scatter the flock more on the range. 


RANGE It won’t be long before 
BROODING many poultry raisers will 

be putting the pullets out 
on range. Life on the range is going to be a 
brand new experience for those chicks, espe- 
cially if they’ve spent the first couple of 
months in a brooder. 

Rapidly becoming a universal housing unit 
for pullets on range is the range shelter, 
probably first used in the United States by 
a Massachusetts poultryman, Joe Tollman. 
This was an A-shaped shelter about ten feet 
square, with wire sides and wire under the 
roosts. That was more than 25 years ago. 

Small shelters tend to spread the birds 
more on the range than does one large one. 
Each 4 birds should have at least 3 square 
feet of floor space. Although the roof type 
and construction don’t matter too much, the 
low-roofed shelters give more protection from 
cold in early spring and late fall. 

When pullets are moved to range in cool 
weather they need protection, such as burlap, 
building paper, composition board or wood 
on the sides of the shelters. If extremely 
cold or rainy, it pays to wait a few days for 
more favorable weather. 

Late afternoon is the best time to move 
pullets; keep them confined to the shelter 
for 24 hours, giving them feed and water 
inside. When turned out the following after- 
noon they seldom range more than a few 
feet from the shelter. After the second night, 
with: feeders and waterers nearby, they'll 
usually be adjusted to their new home. 

A careful watch should be kept for signs 
of coccidiosis. Bloody droppings may be 
noted, or in some cases the only hint may 
be a paleness of comb and head, a bleaching 
of shanks, and general unthriftiness. 

When such signs are noticed, an imme- 
diate coccidiosis flush is in order. If skim 
milk is on hand, there is no better way of 
flushing than to put the flock on a two-day 
milk diet (plus a little grain). Epsom salts 
may also be used. The commercial flushing 
mashes make the job still simpler. Unless 
a flock really needs it, there is no excuse for 
flushing. 

It is probably best on the whole not to 
move shelters once the pullets are on range. 
If moved a considerable distance, pullets 


want to return to the original site. If moved 
but a short distance, the accumulated drop- 
pings and possibility of infested ground cre- 
ate problems. Feed hoppers and waterers 
(if portable) can be moved a few feet each 
time they are filled. 

A range needs shade, and this can be 
from trees, planted crops or artificial shade, 
such as a low portable shed about 18 to 24 
inches high. If chicks are ranged on a good 
sod year after year, the portable shade is 
best, because it can be moved when and 
where needed. Growing crops are good if it 
doesn’t mean plowing up a good sod. Quick- 
growing crops like corn, sunflowers, oats 
and sudan grass are among the best. 


Bluegrass Best Range Grass 


Bluegrass is probably the best range or 
sod grass used throughout the United States. 
It stands heavy grazing as well as any other 
range crop, often better. It is true it goes 
through a period in summer when it is rather 
brown, but it starts growing again in late 
summer with cooler weather and more mois- 
ture, 

When impossible to have a sod range, oats, 
rape, sudan grass, alfalfa and clovers may be 
used. Rotating ranges has been argued 
among poultrymen for years, but it is now 
generally accepted. However, some poultry- 
men have brooded chicks on the same sod 
range for many successive years, with little 
trouble from disease. 

There are many ways of feeding on range. 
A common and popular method is to have 
one feeder for oats, another for wheat and 
corn, and a third for mash. Another widely- 
used method is to feed oats and mash in 
separate hoppers, and to scatter grain on the 
ground. A new streamlined method does 
away with hoppers, scattering oats on the 
ground in the morning and feeding all-mash 
pellets in the late afternoon. 

There are always places on the range 
where the grass is better. Pullets can be 
coaxed to these places, while at a consider- 
able distance, with the feed hoppers, or by 
scattering of the grain. It’s a trick that 
saves ranges. 

There is considerable danger of disease 


TOOLS OF PRECISION are busy-at Plymouth on the highest standards 


is the foundation of the reputation of some three million Plymout 


Superbly. High-precision work, in volume, on individual metal 


millionths of an inch. The great tradition of Plymouth prec: 
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to be maintained for the car owners of tomorrow. *« PLYM 

















“Plenty Game 
You Gettu: 


The big woods are waiting for the great day when 
you and your guide will again pack a prized trophy 
back to a camp in the fragrant pines, on the shore 
of a quiet lake. . 


There, by a crackling fire, as a blazing sunset fades, 
you'll re-live the day’s adventure—and hear old 
Jim sum up your praise for the Silvertip bullet 
with, “‘Silvertip, she say socko!”’ 


Today, we’re turning out ammunition for the 
battles that must be won—but when the fight is 
finished there will be plenty of Western ammuni- 
tion for all who shoot for pleasure... Western 
Cartridge Company, East Alton, Illinois. 


Your Pest-Control Measures 
Help Game to Multiply 


Pest control pays dividends two ways. It 
protects your crops—provides better 
hunting for you and your friends by 
allowing game to multiply. For effective 
control of the winged and four-footed 
“bandits” that try to infest your farm, 
use accurate, dependable Super-X and 
Xpert ammunition. 
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spreading around the drinking fountains. 
Puddles of water are ideal places for birds 
to pick up coccidia and worm eggs. Stands 
for drinking pans or placing pans on gravel 
prevents the puddles and saves many pullets. 

Running water piped to the range, with 
float valves in every pan, of course save a 
lot of steps and time. Feed may be hauled 
in trucks or carts. Some commercial poultry- 
men have,bins built on trucks with draw-off 
spouts for feeding. Others use barrels with 
tight lids for feed storage right on the 
range. 


VACCINATE Chicken pox continues 
FOR POX? widespread. Not all lo- 

calities have it, but most 
poultrymen find it’s safest to vaccinate. If 
the birds are free of coccidiosis and the 
weather not too cold, there is no reason why 
the vaccinating cannot be done when the 
pullets are moved to range. 

Some poultrymen prefer to move the birds, 
allow about two weeks, and then vaccinate. 
Some flock owners vaccinate for pox, laryngo 
traechitis (a respiratory disease) and tattoo, 
all at the time the pullets are moved to range. 
There seems to be no reason why this should 
not be done. Any age between 8 and 14 
weeks is all right. 





CABINS TO Neat little cabins that 
BROODERS once echoed the snores of 

* tired tourists resounded 
with the thirps of White Rocks at Jude 
Miller’s tourist park near Deerfield, Wiscon- 
sin, last summer. 

Mr. Miller, his tourist business at a low 
ebb, figured five of his cabins might as well 
serve as brooder houses for the duration. 
The photograph above shows Miller and a 
few of the 1500 broilers he raised during the 
season, with very little investment for spe- 
cial poultry equipment. 

Although Miller’s chief object was to grow 
his own chicken dinners for an inn he oper- 
ates in connection with his tourist camp, he 
also had some for market. 


RAT KEEP The keep of a rat is 

EXPENSIVE _ reckoned at 50 pounds of 

feed a year. It’s expen- 

sive any time, and to a poultryman in war- 
time, a luxury few can afford. 

Feed eaten is only a part of the cost of 

rats. Additional feed is wasted, precious 


‘grain bags are riddled, chicks are killed. 


eggs are eaten, sometimes hens are bitten 
and injured, diseases may be brought in and 
buildings damaged or destroyed. Without 
rat control, many poultrymen have had to go 
out of business. 

Rats can be entirely controlled only by 
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rat-proof construction. This means exten- 
sive use of concrete, tin and hardware cloth. 
All agricultural colleges have plans for rat- 
proofing buildings, and many of these prin- 
ciples can be added to buildings in which 
rats are likely to be a problem. 

Now that poultry raisers are carrying ex- 
tra quantities of feed on hand, to forestall 
transportation difficulties, the rat problem is 
particularly acute. Poisoning, trapping, 
shooting, use of gas, and keeping of cats and 
dogs to destroy them, are all partial controls. 
The two most effective attacks are: (1) 
eliminate their food; (2) eliminate their 
shelter. 

Destroying hiding places is useful. In the 
feed room it means keeping the bags eight 
inches off the floor, thus giving cats room 
to work under the feed. Racks 36 inches 
wide supported by 2 x 8’s will do the job. 
In poultry houses, feed supplies can be held 
in metal or wooden barrels with rat-proof 
lids. , 

Red squill is the most effective of rat 
poisons. It is scarce, and less dependable 
in quality than in pre-war days. It is safe to 
use, since it is not toxic to chickens, farm 
animals or children. Rats after eating it are 
paralyzed, and usually crawl to their bur- 
rows to die. If red squill cannot be obtained, 
phosphorus or other poisons will have to be 
us¢ d. 

Two or three days before using poison, 
feed supplies should be covered or removed. 
Then “pre-bait” for two or three days, to get 
the rat accustomed to the food that is to 
carry the poison. When an attractive bait 
has been found, skip two nights, and then put 
out poison in large quantities, small pieces 
widely distributed. Do this in the early eve- 
ning, but after chickens have gone to roost. 
The kill should be good. 

Some of the rats escaping the poison can 
possibly be shot, and gas often helps to 
make the clean-up effective. With world 
food and feed conditions as they are, to 
neglect this job borders on sabotage. 


LAYING Many poultrymen are en- 
SHELTERS dorsing the summer laying 

shelters as an economical 
means of increasing the size of their poultry 
plant. These shelters can often be made of 
rough native lumber or other used material. 
\ building 24 feet square will house up to 
350 layers. Moved to the shelters in early 
May, the layers have a cool place for sum- 
mer laying, plus access to range, sunshine 
and green feed. They are less upset by 
this early moving than if it is put off until 
later. 








“This number is for papering the chil- 
. s 9 
dren’s room—it’s unusually practical.’ 








«ee COUNT ON DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


The American people will always give an overwhelming vote of 
confidence to that which they know they can depend upon. That’s 
why more motorists prefer Champions than any other spark plug— 
why more Champions are in daily use throughout rural as well as 


urban America, than any other. The Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs in service with our armed 
forces in the air, on land and sea, and on the 
home frontare piling up increasing evidence 
that Champion dependability really means 
something and is something that the Amer- 
ican farmer in particular can count upon. 


TO SAVE 
GASOLINE 
—KEEP SPARK 
' PLUGS CLEAN 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS 














@ A dirty motor starts hard—jerks, sputters and wastes 


gasoline ... You can’t get by with today’s gasoline if your 
motors are gummy and full of sludge. Clean them out and 


keep them clean, with Casite. 







With Casite in your motors you get better 
performance, longer life, added power, sub- 
stantial fuel savings. 

Start using it now in all your cars, trucks 

and tractors. It’ll keep them fit and fight- 

ing! Sold by garages, car dealers and 
service stations everywhere. 


- THE CASITE CORPORATION, HASTINGS, MICH. 


IT’S A PRIVILEGE TO BUY WAR BONDS 
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LIVESTOCK 


PROFITS FROM “The purebred hog 
PUREBREDS business will break 

you, just like it did 
a lot of breeders around here in the last 
war.” That was the warning frequently heard 
by Arthur Henderson when he first began 
producing Hampshire breeding stock near 
Coin, Iowa, four years ago. 

Mr. Henderson, who invested $50 in a 
registered Hampshire sow, and who during 
the past 12 months has sold $10,000 worth 
of breeding stock from that modest founda- 
tion, has demonstrated that you can quickly 
grow into a sound purebred business. 

Not one cent except the profit from the 
litters of that first $50 sow has gone into the 
building of this $10,000-a-year Hampshire 
business. “As long as we keep the herd on 
a pay-as-we-go plan, with every purchase 
and sale on a 100% cash basis,” Mr. Hender- 
son figures, “what can we possibly lose except 
our original $50?” 

In the meantime this little herd (never 
more than 15 brood sows) has made possi- 
ble: (1) complete retirement of a $12,000 
World War I debt; (2) electrification and 
modernization of the Henderson home; (3) 
filling a safety deposit box with War Bonds. 

This success story began in 1940. The 
last of Mr. Henderson’s four boys had en- 
tered ag school at Iowa State College, and 
he moved to a smaller (100-acre) farm, Al- 
though Henderson had raised 200 good mar- 
ket hogs annually for 30 years, the purebred 
business was new to him. But he decided it 
was worth a try. 

In February 1940 the first registered sow, 
“Zephyr Irene,” came to Henderson Farm, 
personally selected by Gene Harsch, secre- 
tary of the Hampshire Swine Registry. 

Zephyr Irene was the first “Registry of 
Merit” sow of any breed to qualify from 
the state of Iowa. A year later one of her 
daughters met the stringent production re- 
quirements for Registry of Merit. Twelve 
months later a daughter of the latter quali- 
fied as an R. M. sow. As a result, Henderson 
Farm gained national recognition as the first 
herd of hogs in America to qualify three 
generations of Registry of Merit sows—dam, 
daughter and granddaughter. 








Registry of Merit Programs 


In the past five years the production test- 
ing of brood sows has become one of the 
most important means of swine improvement, 
and all purebred hog record associations are 
giving their Registery of Merit programs the 
No. 1 spot in post-war planning. 

Henderson Farm grew up with the Hamp- 
shire R. M. program. Production testing, 
sound management and production practices, 
together with the consistent selection of 
right type, high-producing, well-bred founda- 
tion breeding stock, has been the Henderson 
formula for success. 

Purebreds from Henderson Farm have 
been shipped to breeders in 20 of the 48 
states, yet 90% of the herd’s production is 
sold to neighbors in southwest Iowa and 
northwest Missouri. Arthur Henderson em- 
phasizes the fact that: “all our breeding 
operations are aimed toward producing bet- 
ter boars that will increase profits in the 
market-herds in our community.” Farmers 
have bought well over 100 registered boars 
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from the Hendersons during the past two 
years, at prices from $60 to $100. 

Though they’ve all left the farm (at least 
temporarily) the four sons of Arthur Hender- 
son are as much interested in the Hamp- 
shires as they once were in their 4-H pig 
and calf club projects. A year ago one of 
the boys attended a sale in Northwest Iowa, 
and although he had no intention of buying, 
he saw a boar pig that looked so promising 
that he bought it and sent it home. 

This $75 boar, Liberator, developed so 
outstandingly that he was selected as  All- 
({merican Hampshire senior boar pig this 
past winter, “best boar of his age in the 
breed.” In March 1944, Mr. Henderson sold 
Liberator for $1,850, leaving two crops of 
pigs sired by him to carry on with this 
superior. type. 


THE POWER Larger crop acreages 

PROBLEM asked in 1944, less draw- 

bar power to do the job 

that’s the farm power situation as it looks 
to many experts today. 

They point out that tractor numbers on 
farms have little more than held their own 
the last two years, while horses and mules 
(sole source of power on over half of our 
farms) are considerably feWer. 

Horses and mules play an important part 
in the production of some of our most- 
needed crops. Right to the point is a recent 
lowa survey that showed more than half of 
the state’s corn crop was picked and hauled 
by horses and mules, 90% planted with 
horse-drawn equipment, and 40% of the crop 
cultivated with horses. 

The use of horses and mules in larger 
hitches, keeping them in good working con- 
dition by proper feeding and intelligent care, 
are more important than ever in preventing 
serious farm power problems this year. 


WOOL SAMPLING A cylindrical drill 
DRILL for taking “core” 
samples from bags 
of wool promises to take much of the guess- 
work out of wool selling. Shrink (arrived at 
by estimates) has been the basis of wool 
trading, and buyers, more skilled in the art 
than growers, frequently came out ahead. 
The government and several western agri- 
cultural colleges have worked on this market- 
ing problem for years, but, until the invention 
of the drill by a government worker, there 
was difficulty getting a small test lot repre- 
sentative of a large clip. Although still in 
the experimental stage, enough progress has 
been made to suggest the process will b 
widely used soon, 





Hay is protected from weather in this 
alfalfa hog-feeder on Joseph Foutz’s 
Indiana farm. Feeder is moved by hitch- 
ing tractor to metal loops at bottom. 
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Bee 
& “It takes the best 
y to produce the best” 
rs “When a man spends his life growing things, he’s 
“4 bound to get a pretty good appreciation of quality. 
He soon finds that he gets better results when he 
starts out with good seed and good stock. 
Sy “Up at Hideaway Farm. Chester, N.J., we breed 
4 only pedigreed stock—Aberdeen-Angus, Belgians and 
Berkshires. We give them the best care we know how, 
so we naturally get animals we are praud of. 
“When it comes to make shaving cream, we follow 
the same idea. Raw materials are the best and we 
put them together with great care. That's how we 
built our business. Next time you buy shave cream, 
_ try Mennen. I think you'll agree that our quality 
4 policy is right, for you use less cream, you save 





™~ 





money, and get better shaves. 





oe 
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MENNEN 
SHAVE CREAMS 














MENNEN TALC FOR MEN-—The perfect finishing touch after 
the shave. Neutral tint, doesn’t show on face. In a recent poll of 
dermatologists, more of these skin specialists say they use Mennen‘ 
Talc for Men than all other brands combined! 


Ente 
9:15 p. 
8:15 


















CHEMURGIC miracle takes place in this 

70-foot tower. Natural oil is “un- 
blended” into brand new oils. One new 
product is a superior paint-making oil 
which vastly improves the drying qualities 
of the many Pittsburgh Paints in which it 
is used and enables Pittsburgh to control 
uniformity of paint performance. 





@ Pittsburgh Paints are also enriched with 
improved “Vitolized Oils.” In test above, 
note telltale ring, showing how ordinary 
oil (left) has separated from the pigment 
and soaked into the painted surface. “V/to- 
lized Oil” in Pittsburgh Paint (right) re- 
mains in the paint film, keeping it Jive, tough 
and elastic—provides live-paint protection. 





@ Only in Pittsburgh Paints will you find 
this unique combination of “Vitolized 
Oils” plus the improved new drying oils, 
This is the scientific reason why farmers 
can continue to look to Pittsburgh for 
dependable, economical, long-lasting 
paint protection. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PUTTSBURGH Stand for" * CQusalityy Praise are Giles 


Pa 
ee 
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This fire-fighting kit can be wheeled on a truck (note casters). 
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County Agent 


Joe Thometz, Nez Perce county, Idaho, demonstrates use of a spray. 


They’re Ready For Fire 


By Walter J. Hunt 


IRE!” 
When this warning speeds over rural 
telephone wires in Nez Perce county, 
Idaho, precinct volunteer 
crew, all farmers, promptly drop what they 
are doing and take the most direct route to 
the trouble area. 

By the time they arrive the local warden, 
or his deputy, is there with a truck carrying 
the precinct’s compact, easily-handled, effec- 
tive flame-fighting kit. 

Nez Perce county’s fire control volunteers 
tackle anything from an stubble 
blaze, a grain fire, burning grass, a woodlot 
ignited by lightning or a careless camper, to 
the dwelling, barn or machine shed that is 
going up in smoke. 

For two years Nez Perce county has been 
organized on a precinct basis. In 1942, there 
were 80 such fires, in 1943 somewhat fewer. 
All have been put out before major loss 
occurred. There are 10 precincts, each 
headed by a warden centrally located, who 
has a deputy and several crew members. 


members of the 


ominous 


Teeth in the System 

While it is a volunteer farmer organiza- 
tion, the plan has teeth in it, because state 
officials, acting through the local sheriff, ap- 
point each warden and his deputy, vesting in 
these worthies the authority of law. There- 
fore, when the call to action pulsates over 
rural wires there is “no foolin’”’ Wardens 
have the right to commandeer the services 
of others, too,’ who are not regular crew 
members, if the fire is serious and extra help 
is required? 

The county has 11 fire-kits—one for each 


precinct, kept at the warden’s farm, and a 
spare left in custody of the sheriff. The 
county paid for them—$100 apiece, a total of 
$1,100. 

These kits are smal] but mighty and, prop- 
erly used, they do a big job. Each kit con- 
tains three five-gallon portable pumps. The 
tank swings across a man’s back, with shoul- 
der straps to hold it, and he moves into the 
fire area manipulating a hand pump. He 
can squirt a stream 100 feet with this rig, 
or, better still, when the heat isn’t too intense, 
he can attack close up with a fine spray 
which chokes, rather than floods, the flame. 
When the spray is used, five gallons go a 
long way. 


The Nez Perce Kit 

The Nez Perce kit contains also two 15- 
gallon drums for extra water supply, an as- 
sortment of spades, shovels, an ax, and a 10- 
gallon metal hopper filled with water-soaked 
burlap or cotton sacks. You can beat down 
flame with wet sacks and then finish it off 
with a spray. 

The whole kit fits snugly into an open- 
top box anyone can make—12 inches deep, 
four feet wide and eight feet long. A sturdy 
caster is secured under each corner, and the 
box is placed on a platform made of fence 
posts and ordinary lumber. Platform height 
coincides with the bed of an ordinary farm 
motor truck. 

When an alarm is sounded, the warden 
backs up his truck, rolls the kit off the plat- 
form and is on his way. This program not 
only puts out fires; it tends to make the 
community fire-prevention conscious, too. 





WHY THE 
ELASTIC COLLAR? 








ONE REASON YOU 
CAN’T BUY THEM NOW 


This is the drive cog of a tank. It yanks 
the tread with as much as 1,000 horse- 
power. That, together with rough going, 
gives tank treads an awful beating. So, 
for security, they are fastened with 
Elastic Stop Nuts. The cog and each lug 
you see in the picture are held on with 
Elastic Stop Nuts. 











, a see here an Elastic Stop 
Nut. 


The thing that makes it differ- 
ent from other nuts is the spe- 
cial collar in the top. 


This collar is made of an elastic 


material. 


It presses itself between the bolt 
threads. It grips and holds tight. 
The nut cannot turn by itself. 


This means the nut locks any- 
where on the bolt and won’t 


work loose. 


Even violent vibration won't 


budge it. 


You can put an Elastic Stop 
Nut on and take it off, time and 
time again. It always locks. 


That’s because the collar is elas- 
tic. It does its job and comes 


back for more. 


Many billions of Elastic Stop 


T . 
Nuts are in use. 


And to our knowledge, not one 
in a million has ever failed. 


When peace comes, Elastic Stop 
Nuts will be available for all the 
good things to come. They will 
make them safer, stronger, more 
dependable and free from fre- 
quent servicing. So expect to 
see many of these nuts you can 


identify by ESNA’S red collar. 


ESNA 


TRADE MARK OF 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 


Union, New Jersey and Lincoln, Nebraska 














The Perfect Roof 
for FARM BUILDINGS 


THE carefree, lifetime service 
of Red Cedar Shingles is recog- 
nized by farmers everywhere 
and agricultural experts, after 
many tests, agree on their supe- 
riority and amazingly low cost. 
For repairs and remodeling, Red 
Cedar Shingles are both easy to 
apply and most adaptable. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


Seattle 1, U. S. A. and Vancouver, Canada 

















“with WEW CRACKPROOF 
Peace-» CEILINGS FIRST” 


“fMHEN a sewing room. And that 

workshop for Tom. And best of 
all, a modern, sunny kitchen. I 
am going to have all these after 
V-day when Upson Panels are 
available. The Upson booklet gave 
me the idea—showed me how to 
carry them out. Gave me decorat- 
ing suggestions, too.” 


Send for this interesting 16-page 
booklet of practical ideas for 
modernizing farm homes. /t is 
free. Just mail the coupon 


UPSON PANELS 


STRONG-BILT+ KUVER-KRAK 
DUBL-THIK FIBRE TILE 


THE UPSON COMPANY 
138 Upson Point, Lockport, New York 

Send me your FREE booklet—"How to Remodel 
Interiors for Pleasure—For Utility.’ 





Name 
Address 
City 











DIVIDENDS FROM 


HE CONTOURED Recently, while mak- 
IN 1896 ing a detailed soil 
survey of Montour 
county, Pennsylvania, fieldmen of the Soil 
Conservation Service and Pennsylvania State 
College came across four farms where the 
topsoil unaccountably tested much deeper 
and more fertile than’on surrounding farms. 
Why was this? The experts were stumped. 
From bits of neighborhood history furnished 
them by long-time residents they learned 
that these farms had belonged to an Edwin 
J. Beyer. They found out further that Mr. 
Beyer had laid out his fields on contour lines 
about 1896, using a simple carpenter’s level 
rigged on a home-made tripod. 

There was some disagreement about why 
he did this. Some who knew him thought it 
was to control erosion, while others believed 
that his main purpose was to save time and 
energy by following the natural contour of 
his rolling fields, rather than trying to farm 
them on the square with straight rows up 
hill and down. 

Whichever it was, the surveyors found the 
contour field boundaries mostly still intact, 
although some of the fields had been squared 
out in recent years, and a few of the fence 
lines changed. 

Tests showed that the soil on the Beyer 
farms was nearly as well preserved as that 
in nearby woodlands which had never been 
touched by farming or erosion. The topsoil 
and partly-weathered subsoil on his fields 
went down two or three feet before it ended 
at bed rock. That on his neighbors’ fields 
was only half as deep. The difference was 
especially noticeable at the line fences 
separating them. 

Mr. Beyer has long since gone, but his 
pioneer work in saving the soil will live on 
for many a year. 


CONTOUR PLANTING Myron W. 


UPS SPUD YIELDS Porter, Clark 
county, Ohio, 


farmer, found that it paid him a dividend 
of $163.80 per acre in 1943 just to plant his 
potatoes on the contour across the slope 
rather, than in up-and-down-hill rows. 


MAILBAG 
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CONTOURING 


To determine what effect contouring would 
have on his potato yield, Porter set up a 
test plot on a 10% slope in co-operation with 
the local soil conservation district. 

At harvest time, he got an average of 227 
bushels per acre from the portion of the 
field that was contour-rowed, compared with 
a 136-bushel average where the rows ran up 
and down the slope. In figuring his dollar- 
and-cents gain, Porter valued the potatoes at 
$1.80 per bushel. 


Contour _ listing 
meant the differ- 
ence between a 
half and a full crop of corn on sloping fields 
at the Clarinda, Iowa, soil conservation farm 
in 1943, when precipitation totaled eleven 
inches in the first 16 days of June. 

Nine-tenths of the seed in one plot listed 
up and down hill was washed away by a 
heavy downpour that came the night after it 
was planted. Even though the up-and-down- 
hill plot was replanted twice, after damage 
by subsequent rains, it had a, total of only 
730 stalks, compared with 1030 stalks for 
the contour-planted. 

The contour-planted plot had a normal 
stand, although there was some silting in 
the furrows. At harvest time, the contoured 
plot yielded an average of 88 bushels -per 
acre, compared with 46.6 bushels per acre 
for the up-and-down-hill plot, which took 
extra time and seed to replant. 


CONTOUR LISTING 
CHECKS WASHING 


Planting apple trees on the 
contour is the next project 
on John P. Spittler’s Trem- 
peleau county (Wisconsin) farm. Sold on 
the soil-saving benefits and ease of contour- 
ing grain and row crops, Spitler has staked 
out contour guide lines for the new 12-acre 
orchard, and marked the spots where 400 
trees will be planted. 

Less tractor fuel is needed when farm- 
ing on the contour, says Emanuel Lundahl, 
Dixon county, Nebraska. When crops were 
planted up and down hill, Lundahl’s tractor 
used 17 gallons of fuel; on the contour con- 
sumption was only 1344 gallons. 


FROM THE 





BUT WHAT WILL THE CHICKENS THINK OF IT? 


Soon after starting in the feed business, fifty 
years ago, Wm. H. Danforth, founder of Purina 
Mills, realized that you couldn’t judge a feed 
just by the way it looked or by what was in it. 
The only way to be sure of quality results, he 


. TURKEY UNIT — Over 
oe nlite ) ¢, nee flock set record of 
argest poultry research ta 

as. 2 Scone ~ 191 eggs per hen in | year. 
10,000 broilers, 7,000 - 


DAIRY CALF UNIT— 
Pioneered the raising 
of calves on dry feed. 7 v ‘ 2? 
: ; poultry and livestock 
’ P . fed yearly. 


6,000 Ibs. to 12,116 Ibs. in 
14 years. 


STEER UNIT—About 225 

- steers fed ovt annually. #& 
Each lot of 25 to 50 fed 
different rations. 


decided, was to ask the birds or animals first! 
That meant feeding each ration under farm con- 
ditions and checking results. This idea later re- 
sulted in the Purina Research Farm — the first 
and largest research unit of its kind. 


8R2OOD SOW UNIT— 
Set record of 17% hogs 
marketed per sow in! year 
from 85 sows and gilts. 


—About 1,250 hogs fed 
out yearly. Many exceed 
200 Ibs. in 6 months. 


YOUR LOCAL PURINA DEALER BRINGS THE RESULTS 
OF PURINA FARM RESEARCH TO YOUR FARM 


Into every bag of Purina Chows, every Purina 
Sanitation Product, and into the profitable pro- 
duction programs explained in Purina litera- 
ture, go the new feeding and management dis- 
coveries, the résults of the years of work at the 
Purina Research Farm. 

All of these are made available to you in your 
community by the Purina Dealer at his friendly 
red-and-white checkerboard store. This store is 
community headquarters for feed and feeding 
service. Whatever your feeding problem may be, 
call on your Purina Dealer—he’s capable and 
willing to do his best. Many Purina Dealers oper- 


PURINA MILLS 


ANNIVERSARY 


PURINA MILLS 
Wm H Danforth 


ate “one-stop” farm service stores featuring 
Purina Chows and Sanitation Products, baby 
chicks, farm supplies, seeds, fertilizer, hay, 
grain, and complete Purina Approved Custom 
Mixing Service to turn home-grown grain into 
properly balanced rations. 

Your Purina Dealer’s special wartime job in 
the “Food for Victory” Crusade is to help you 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h precious feed supplies ...to help 
you produce the extra food needed to win the 
war and the peace. Ask him today to fill out help- 
ful feed s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-r sheets on your poultry 
and livestock. 


and 7,000 Purina Dealers 

















He called me 
a young squirt 





] He said that Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-min I’m gettin’ was makin’ 
me too big for my pants. He 
said the tonics in Pan-a-min was 
helpin’ me grow like a weed. 





2. He said the minerals in Pan-a- 
min were making me too sassy for 
my own good. He said if it wasn’t 
for Pan-a-min I might not amount 


to a hill of beans. 





eee 
Ze 


3 Sa-a-ay, that Pan-a-min must 

be some stuff. I’m gonna eat and 
eat, and get plenty of Pan-a-min, 
and grow and grow. And some 
day, I’m going to lick the stuffin’ 
outa that rooster. I hope all you 
guys are gettin’ Pan-a-min — our 
Boss buys it from the Dr. Hess 
Dealer! 


= Dr Hess & Clark, Inc. 


~ ASHLAND, OHIO 


fe) 
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Wilson Wright finishes a milking job just three minutes after starting. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS IN 
Farm MANAGEMENT 


MULTIPLYING Some farmers have 
MANPOWER found the load of try- 

ing to carry on with- 
out needed farm labor too great, and have 
reduced their operations. Others have strug- 
gled on against apparently insurmountable 
odds and come out on top. Take the case 
of Wilson Wright. 

The century-old Wright place in Waukesha 
county, Wisconsin, is a homestead much like 
many other dairy farms in this section. It 
consists of 240 acres, 120 under cultivation, 
100 acres of permanent pasture and 20 in 
woodlot. The cow herd includes 25 to 30 
head of good Holsteins in production, plus 
another 20 head of dry cows and young stock. 

In 1943 young Wright was faced with a 
shortage of help. His younger brother, 
Merlin, then attending the university of Wis- 
consin, was scheduled for induction into the 
armed forces soon. At best, Wilson could 
count on only one other full-time man_ be- 
sides himself, and a third for rush work. “On 
many farms two men would spend all of 
their time taking care of these Holsteins,” 
he declared as he faced the job. 

Beginning with the cows, he streamlined 
their care by limiting milking time to three 
or four minutes per animal, and training the 
cows to accept the new schedule. Milking 
equipment consists of one double- and one 
single-unit milker. With the three-minute 
system, the machines milk as fast as he can 
clean the cows before milking and _ strip 
them afterward. 

In field work, a nearly-new two-plow trac- 
tor of cultivating type took care of plowing, 
planting, and cultivating in short order. But 
haying and harvesting again challenged his 
ingenuity. 

The first problem he licked with the prize- 
winning sweep rake. Built largely by Mer- 
lin before he went into the army, it enabled 
three men to handle the 80-acre hay crop. 
One man ran the’ sweep rake, the second 


handled the sling equipment which lifted 
the hay into the barn, while the third worked 
in the loft. The three alternated, because the 
man in the loft had a tough job keeping up 
with the other two. 

At threshing time, the same power rake 
kept three pitchers going steadily at the 
threshing machine, eliminating the usual 
bundle wagons. 

When the corn acreage was ready for the 
silo, a field cutter and a truck with over- 
sized bed enabled a two-man crew to handle 
the job. In the field, one drove the tractor 
and the other the truck. When the load was 
on, both drove to the silo to pitch the load 
of chopped material downhill into a silage 
blower pulled by a second tractor. Centering 
the downspout in the silo eliminated the 
usual tramping. 

Finally, the feed bins are so arranged in 
the barn that after the whole grain is 
shoveled into a hammer mill, gravity does 
the rest. 

“Getting protein concentrates is a_ big 
problem,” comments Wright. “Otherwise I’m 
getting along pretty well. Of course, I’ve 
had to cut corners like keeping up the 
woodlot, and I wouldn’t want to keep on 
handling so much—life’s too short for that. 
But we can’t complain.” 


Another story of gul- 
lies being put to work 
comes from Rocking- 
ham county, North Carolina, where David 
Martin had this problem: 

There were eleven acres of idle land on 
the farm, and they were paying no returns. 
Still he was paying taxes on the land every 
year. He needed those eleven acres, too, 
because he was starting a small dairy herd. 

Martin selected five of the worst eroded 
and gullied acres and set them to kudzu 
crowns last spring. Another patch of three 
acres he harrowed and plowed and planted 


GULLIES PUT 
TO WORK 
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SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE—For over 100 
years, United States Rubber Company has 
been working with rubber. Its scientists are 
constantly exploring new fields, planning, 
designing and testing better products. 










TODAY'S TIRES—On essential civilian cars, the 
new U. S. Royal Deluxe synthetic tire, designed 
by the same tire engineers who created the U.S. 
Royal Master, is proving again and again that, 
***U_S.” Tires Are Good Tires.”’ 





What makes 
the old 
town run? 


What makes the old town run? Your 
town. Any town. What makes it go from 
the time the milkman rattles the first 
bottles until the last storekeeper locks 
the safe, turns out the lights, rubs his 
tired eyes and starts for home? 


It's not just one thing. It's many things 
... but certainly tires play an important 
part. There aren't many new tires avail- 
able and the ones we have, have seen a 
lot of service. But they're still keeping 
the milk truck rolling in from the coun- 
try every morning, and they're hauling 
the youngsters to school, and they're 
bringing the workmen home on schedule 
day after day just the same. 


The time, effort and skill of that local 
business-man, the independent tire 
dealer, help keep those tires rolling. He 
makes strong, clean repairs or buiids on 
new treads to keep the bus line, the fire 
department—all the essential cars and 
trucks—on the job. Because he, too, has 
a stake in the community, he keeps a 
watchfuleyeon the tires that makeitrun. 


x * * 


When you see this sign, you will find that kind of tire 
dealer. itis the sign of a local, independent busi built 
on experience, skilled service and products ef quality. 





A BETTER WORLD 


Be SoQ0w 





TOMORROW'S TIRE—Out of the laboratory and 
the battlefield, the tires of tomorrow are tak- 
ing form. Whether made of synthetic or natural 
rubber, the U. S. Royal Master will be America's 
favorite premium quality tire. 


Listen to the Philbarmonic-Sympbhony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of bistorical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE - ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 20, N. Y.-/n Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 














PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
° IS TREMENDOUS 
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farm production is 
6 times bigger! 





in America's essential 
Petroleum Industry, Exide 
Batteries play a vital part. 
included you'll find: batter- 
| ies for laboratory emer- 
gency lighting, field usage, 
| truck-havlage, and roilway 
delivery of oil products. 





The average farmer is so busy from dawn to dark, that he seldom 
takes time to realize that he’s part of a huge INDUSTRY. 1943 
figures set farm production at 19 billion dollars. 


Because farm work is specialized work, it’s essential to have the 
best specialized equipment. Your Exide Batteries, for example, 
should be selected for farm requirements . . . just as mines, ships, 
railroads, factories and other industries choose the Exide made 
for their particular needs. 

There’s a long-lived, dependable Exide built for almost every 
farm purpose. Heavy-Duty, and Extra-Duty, Exides can take a real 
beating in harvesters, tractors, heavy 
trucks, and other rugged equipment. 
For light trucks, or farm cars, your 
war-time “MUST” is a long-lasting 
Exide. Buy to Last—Save to Win. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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EXIDES ARE USED 
IN MORE THAN 100 
APPLICATIONS BY 
OUR ARMED FORCES 
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ty pasture grasses. The remaining three 


acres he treated with limestone and phos- 
phate, and seeded to lespedeza followed by 
corn, 

Of the lot, the first five acres seem to have 
pleased David most. He cut two ton of 
This hay 
was worth $25 a ton as feed for the fou 


kudzu hay per acre last summer. 


cows, which return him $45 a month from 
the sale of milk above the family’s needs. 
The cows grazed on the kudzu when the 
pastures got slim. Every one of those eleven 
acres was made to contribute to food pro- 
duction, instead of being an eyesore. 

Mrs. R. W. Charles, of Lauderdale 
county, Mississippi, planted 44 acres of 
kudzu on eroded land in 1939. From this 
area in 1943 she harvested $880 worth of 
kudzu hay. The kudzu has also stopped 
erosion, and improved the fertility of the soil. 


JUICE WORKS 

FOR THE LARSONS 
the armed serv- 
| ices has not kept Mr. and Mrs. John Larson 
from doing a bang-up job on their 322-acre 


Losing the help 





of two sons to 


farm in Steele county, Minnesota. Electricity 

has turned the trick. 

Last year they raised 200 hogs, had a 
flock of 500 chickens, a herd of 30 cows, 
and fed out 15 cattle. Here are a few of the 
ways they put electricity to work. 

\ portable air compressor is used to pump 
the 52 tires on the 14 rubber-tired vehicles 
on the farm, as well as to operate a pressure 
ureaser to service these same vehicles. Shovy- 
eling grain is practically eliminated; elec- 
tricity tilts the wagon, the grain pours into 

| the receiving chute, and is whisked away to 
| the storage bins by an electrically-operated 
| grain elevator. 

Water is pumped to every place it is needed 
in house and barn by an electric pump. 
he cows are milked by an electric milker. 
\n electrically-driven grindstone, called by 
Mr. Larson “the most valuable gadget on 
the place,” keeps the tools sharp. 


electric 
household appliance except an electric stove, 


Mrs. Larson has almost every 


which she plans to buy as soon as they are 
on the market again. 

The Larsons recently received a plaque for 
the outstanding job they are doing. 


CORN, ALFALFA Grow corn 

FOR THE CORN BELT and alfalfa to 
get the most 
feed from the land, the equipment and the 
help you have. That’s the advice of econ- 
omist George A. Pond to Minnesota farmers 
this year. 

But that’s Corn Belt advice. Do you know 
the best crop to put on the land in your 
section to get the most feed? Perhaps your 
county agent or state agricultural college 
can help you decide. 








“That’s the trouble with eatin’ out now- 
a-days ... no service . . . GET UP!’ 
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: FEEDING —— . ‘ 
ny . 
TRENCH SILOS With recollections A Li Y 8] ¥ i i | - 
ve PAY STOCKMEN of last _ year’s 
of drought still fresh 
= n their minds, thousands of Texas farmers i 
” = ind stockmen soon will begin planting feed , 
- es! to meet 1944 needs, and to fill more than ; 
is. 50,000 trench silos. In the Panhandle and : 
ne South Plains, where the drought hurt worst 
- n 1943, stockmen with silos made money. 
“ Less provident ones just “got by” or worse. 
Moisture conditions already are pointing 
le » a favorable crop year, but feed safe under- 
- round from weevils, fire, rats and rot has 
‘is plenty of appeal, especially when the keep- 
of ng qualities of silage are so remarkable. 
sal Right to the point is the experience of 
il. \. G. Ehlers of Wilson county, Texas. He 
cently fed out stock with silage put down 
Ip 19 years before. A similar story comes from 
to Karnes county, where a trench silo filled in 
V 1920 was opened in 1939, and the silage 
mn found to be in tip-top condition. 
re 
ty PROTEINS Wartime shortages of usual 
FOR PIGS protein feeds have sent live- 
a stock feeding experts scurry- 
IS, ng to their testing grounds to try out new 
1e combinations. One of the most interesting 
trials was carried on by Department of Ag- 
ip ilture experimenters using combinations 
es f tankage, soybean meal, cottonseed meal | 
re ind peanut meal as protein feeds for pigs. | 
. Results? All combinations were less effi- | 
4 ent (slower gain, higher feed requirements) | 
to than the regular trinity protein supplement, | 
to though “fairly satisfactory results” were 
d btained from the various combinations, in- 
licating that pork can be produced without 
sal he standard (50 parts tankage, 25 parts lin- | 
p. ed meal, 25 parts alfalfa leaf) trinity mix. | 
r. (gain, pigs fed on animal and plant com- 
- nations gained more rapidly and efficiently a. 
bs EE Se PE ee “Ah told you them Jeeps kin do tricks we’uns ain’t learned yit!” 
.. PETER TUMBLEDOWN 
% acc 
" " 
* PLUG-CHEK’ HELPS JUMP GAS MILEAGE! 
* 
or 
Faulty or improper plugs can ican Automobile Association. 
make cars balky, hard to start As simple an operation as 
te .. can waste vital gas. “Plug- cleaning and regapping your 
st Chek,” Auto-Lite’s inspection present spark plugs by your 
he service, helps get top perform- Auto-tite Gee may be oll 
a ance from plugs — may in- ' 
rs iI that is necessary. But, if you 
crease your gas mileage as : : ; : 
W much as 12%, according to need new plugs, insist on igni- 
ur tests conducted by the Amer- tion engineered Auto - Lite’s. / 
a THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, 1 ° Merchand y Division OHIO 
BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS 


"e- 
99 








The whiskey shortage is bothering 
Peter Tumbledown a little, as he does 
like a drop or two now and then. In 
fact, he got out the old Volstead home- 
brew outfit and started a lot of mash last 
month. So far he has fished a drowned 
hen and two rats out of the stuff, how- 
ever, and is not sure he will go ahead 
with the job. 








Tienes ine AdtTo Lines: Nog 
string RONALD COLMAN .. 
“Evervremes Lon Tie Bog” sueoser wien 


Featuring men and women at the fighting fronts NBC Network 








“Go entertain your company,” Maw 
told Lis. “Fix your hair up a little.” 


HEN my sister Lis fell in love with 

Eric Fetch he was squatted on a cor- 

ner of Braden’s ranch on Turkey 
Buzzard Creek raising Merinos. 

Paw wouldn’t have objected to 
courting Lis, because he admired the way 
Eric could knock a hawk off a fence post 
half across the pasture. But Maw was hard 
as nails about it. 

“Love goes where it’s sent,” Paw reminded 
her mildly. “Even if it’s down a skunk’s 
den.” 

“True as gospel,” Maw said. “But that’s 
no sign you have to pitch headlong down 
the den and marry the skunk.” 

She looked like a sassy little girl, pound- 
ing out Paw’s overalls on the washboard. 
When Paw swung her around and gave her 
a good smack on the cheek she let him have 
it with a wet sock. But she had a tender 
look when she pulled the striped tick out 
and sloshed it with lye and crackling soap. 
The big air bubbles came up under the tick 
and Maw’s round dimpled arms _ pushed 
them down again. 

“Well,” Paw said, pinching snuff, “you've 
got to admit he came like a gentleman and 
asked to court Lis.” 

“And you'll have to admit I told him ‘no’ 
like a lady,” Maw said. “No girl of mine’s 
going to marry a sheep herder if I can help 
” 

“Maybe you can’t help it,” Paw chuckled. 

Lis was inside the kitchen banging the 
pans around. She was working off her spleen 
by frying up a big batch of doughnuts. Most 


Eric *s 


By Hazel M. Heckman © 


girls would have cried. When I tried to snitch 
a couple she ran me off. Then she brought me 
a couple of sizzling ones to where I was lying 
on my stomach looking at guns in the cata- 
log. 

Eric Fetch was one of my favorite people, 
too. He had come along the spring before 
from God-knows-where, without a shirt to 
his back, Maw said, and without a pan to 
wash his dishes in nor a window to throw 
it out at. It was the way he could ride and 
shoot that made Paw stake him to a handful 
of Merinos and some sheds down on the 
Braden ranch. Maw liked him all right until 
he wanted to court Lis. She said that wasn’t 
any way for him to repay Paw. She’d given 
him enough stuff herself to set up housekeep- 
ing. 

“Don’t you think he’s beautiful, Henry?” 
Lis asked when he came in off the road for 
food and lodging, offering to pay though he 
probably hadn’t a penny. Maw was just the 
kind you’d be safe in offering to pay. She 
wouldn’t have taken a nickel for her last 
calico dressing sacque if somebody needed 
it. 

“T don’t like curly hair on a man,” I said. 
That was before I’d seen him shoot. 

She didn’t even hear me. After that she 
never heard anyone else when Eric was 
around. The day she found out he’d decided 
to stay in the neighborhood she stirred up a 
sour cream cake with eight eggs and maple 
sugar in the frosting. 

He could out-shoot and out-ride anybody 
along Turkey Buzzard. Whenever a rancher 
wanted cattle- rounded up or somebody to 
ride fast for the doctor he called on Eric. 
People came to depend on him in sickness, 
too. He could turn a big man in bed with 
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Hlustrator: John Jones 


hands as gentle as a woman. But he was 
just plain bashful. Hardly ever bought a box 
at a box supper, though any girl would have 
given a pretty to feed him chicken sand- 
wiches. But he sure could ride. 

Lis was going on nineteen and Maw didn’t 
want her to be an old maid. But she just 
wasn't going to see her on a run down sheep 
ranch. 

“Maybe Fetch’d come over for dinner to- 
day.” Paw would say. “He’s a lone Indian.” 

Lis would look sidelong at Maw, and 
Maw’s jaw would firm like it does when I 
try to beg off my Saturday bath. “There’s 
hardly enough chicken to go around,” she 
would say sourly. Which wasn’t a bit like 
Maw. 


Lis had plenty of beaus. 
But she just couldn’t see anybody -but Eric. 
Paw kept out of it. If he needed any special 
help he went for Eric. When we dehorned or 
branded Eric was one of the crew. Lis’s hand 
trembled when she set the glass of cold tea at 
his plate. And when Eric looked at her his 
face just kind of turned wrong side out. But 
Maw had been good to him, and he wasn’t 
going to court Lis without her say-so, and Lis 
knew it. He treated Maw like a queen. But 
she never got that tight look off her face. 

“Soft soap me,” she said. “I know what 
he’s after.” 

I asked Paw once why he didn’t step in and 
take care of things. He said, “Time takes 
care of things, Henry.” 

It was somewhere around the middle of 
August that year that we hitched up and 
drove over to Eric’s after something, I for- 
But the real reason was because 


get what. 
busting to tell the news. The 


Paw was 
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rapping up jobs a packaging ‘problem 


Also, because aluminum is nontoxic and re- 
° » ° ° . 
sistant to corrosion, it can usually be placed in 


The only way to keep everybody employed is to 
keep everybody able to buy things. And vice versa. 

If waste can be reduced, prices can be lowered. 
New methods imagineered, will create jobs mak- 
ing machinery required by those methods. 

After the war, new packaging methods for 
dehydrated foods, for example, may bring more 
kinds of food to more tables. Heat-sealed packets 
of Alcoa Aluminum Foil, developed for soldiers 
on steamy Pacific isles, permanently and com- 
pletely protect the contents against water and 
moisture vapor.-How many future jobs this one 
idea can create provokes wholesome speculation. 

\luminum Foil further prevents waste by pro- 
tecting against air-borne contamination, light, 
radiant heat and insects. 

This means that perishable goods wrapped in 
Alcoa Foil can be stored longer and shipped 
farther. And foil is flexible. It fits tight. A foil 
milk bottle hood requiring a surprisingly small 
amount of aluminum protects the lip more 
thoroughly than any other material we know of. 





direct contact with the contents—as a cap on a 
ketchup bottle, a barrel for beer, a carboy for 
nitric acid or a collapsible tube for many types 
of products. 

How soon Alcoa Foil and Sheet will be avail- 
able for civilian packaging cannot be predicted. 
The ingots from which both are rolled—like that 
are being turned out in such great 





shown 
quantities that we hope some may soon lend a 
hand packaging the things we need to finish the 
war and repair the damage. 

The need to raise the world’s standard of liv- 
ing throws a challenge at distribution. And dis- 
tribution points at packaging: how light in weight 
can a package be; how permanent? 





The right answer can wrap up a lot of employ- 
ment. For you the answer may very well be 
aluminum. 

For experience in the application of aluminum, 
Imagineers are depending upon Alcoa. 


The slaiing place Jo Gmaginening in 
ALUMINUM 
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we itetoud of the Land 


This picture reveals a major 
achievement of American agricul- 
ture. It portrays the type of farm- 
ing which will insure the future great- 
ness of our Nation, as well as the 
immediate and continued security of 
those who live on the land and to 
whom its fertility is entrusted. 


The high percentage of pasture, 
hay and silage crops on this farm 
presents an example of soil conser- 
vation at its best . . . but more than 
that, it demonstrates how a greater 
tonnage of badly needed feed and 
forage can be grown with the least 
amount of labor. 

But first we must have seed to plant 
these crops. Where is it coming from? 
Out on the Nation’s farms right now 
... waiting to do the job... are over 
100,000 All-Crop Harvesters. 

Since it was introduced less than 
ten years ago, this versatile machine 
has harvested millions of acres of the 
grass and legume seed, soybeans and 
sorghums which have accomplished 
a miracle in this country. In those 
few short years, this seed: has en- 
abled our farmers to retard erosion 
by spreading these new forage and 
feed crops over 30 million acres. Seed 
is needed now for millions of acres 


more, and All-Crop Harvesters will 
keep on rolling long after the grain 
harvest, as the seed crops ripen. 
The story this picture tells might 
have been far different. It might have 
beefi darkened by the dusty haze 
that rose as a result of the one-crop 
wheat farming of the last war. The 
land might have been riddled with 
gullies or barren with infertility. In- 
stead, it is healed over with contour 
strips of succulent feed crops that 
catch and hold the rain, interlacing 
the top-soil with anchoring roots. 
Here is the earth in harmony with 
man ... the result of mechanical 
progress in modern farming. 





Every ALL-CROP Ready to Roll 


Your chances of obtaining a new All-Crop 
Harvester this year may be better than you 
think. See your Allis-Chalmers dealer now. 
If he can’t supply you with a new All-Crop, 
he may be able to sell you a reconditioned 
machine. 





On many farms there’s still enough SCRAP 
to buy an EXTRA War Bond. How about 


yours? 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION > MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
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| Cherokee Strip was to be opened for settle- 





ment. 

As far back as I could remember I had 
heard about the Strip. It was a lane of land 
left for the Indians to cross on their way to 
the buffalo hunting grounds. White men had 
begged to be allowed to settle there, and 
Washington had finally said they could. The 
day was set for September sixteenth. Since 
Paw wasn’t going to run I couldn’t see why 
he was so excited. 


Ws FOUND Eric patch- 
ing sheep fence. He shoved his hat back, 
grinned, and came to meet us. Paw told him 
the news before we got out of the wagon. 

“If I was a few years younger and didn’t 
have this game leg,” he said, “and didn’t have 
no family, you’d have to hog-tie me to keep 
me here.” 

Eric threw a clod to break up a couple of 
fighting roosters. “I’d like to see that race,” 
he said. “There'll be good horses there.” 

“What’s to stop you?” Paw asked. “A red- 
blooded young bucko with no connections?” 

“Too many irons in the fire.” Only he 
said “ahrns.” 

Paw took a ten-penny nail out of his pocket 
and drew a diagram in the dust. “Now here’s 
the Strip. People will come from all over 
hellandgone and line up about here and here 
and other places.” 

Eric said, “Wouldn’t I cut a fine figure on 
that blind mare of mine?” 

“I'd like to see Bud in that race,” Paw 
thought out loud. “He can outwind anything 
on four legs. If I didn’t have this game leg, 
and no family .. .” 

“You said that once,” I reminded him. 
“You might leave Eric ride Bud.” 

Paw looked at me and Eric looked at Paw. 
He said, “I expect you’d feel kind of proud 
if Bud streaked in there and took the best 
claim in the Strip.” 

I could see that take hold of Paw. “It’s 


| a far piece out there,” he said. “And Bud’s 








not in shape. But don’t think he couldn’t.” 

“Still, there’s my sheep,” Eric said, gloom- 
ing up a little. 

Paw didn’t say anything for a while. He 
chewed on a straw and looked out across the 
burned pasture to where Eric’s colt was ca- 
pering in circles. “Well,” he said, “I reckon 
Henry here could stay at your place and look 
after the sheep that long.” He poked me in 

(Continued on Page 80) 

















“J think it’s kind of flattering, don’t 
you?” 
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TALKIES 
AT 


Cover Girl First-rate entertainment, com- 

bining good _back-stage love 
story with | magazine glamor girls. Beautiful, 
modernistic use of Technicolor, superb danc- 
ng by Gene Kelley, grand song and dance 
hy Rita Hayworth, plus eighteen young beau- 
ties, including Farm Journal’s cover gal, 
Dusty Anderson. Top-drawer music and 
vords by Jerome Kern, Ira Gershwin. Said 
0 cost two years and two million, and well 
worth it. (Columbia) 


The White Cliffs Alice Duer Miller’s 

poignant poem filmed. 
Not unlike “Mrs. Miniver,” a drama about 
courageous people under war’s impacts, 
rather than about the war itself. Sterling 
verformances by Irene Dunne, Alan Marshal, 
Roddy McDowell, Frank Morgan, others. 
Excellent. (M-G-M) 


Knickerbocker Comedy with music from 
Holiday Maxwell Anderson’s play, 
a more grown-up story 


than usual in a musical. Kurt Weill’s supe- | 


rior music, especially “September Song,” 
ighlights an amusing look at high-jinks in 
Dutch Peter Stuyvesant’s old Manhattan 
Island. Nelson Eddy, Charles Coburn. Tune- 
ful, funful. (United Artists) 


Tunisian Different, superior approach 
Victory marks this superb war “docu- 
mentary.” Not so much an ex- 





nded newsreel as a careful and very inter- | 


ting study of what makes victory, with battle 


enes as climax. See. (OWI-M-G-M) 


Going My Way _ Bing Crosby will surprise 


you. As a young Catho- 
priest, he typifies the younger priestly 


eneration against the set ways of the older, 
presented by Barry Fitzgerald. Bing is 
xcellent as a singing, game-playing leader, 


reawakening his parish, with Frank McHugh, 
tise Stevens, Heart appeal. (Paramount) 


Hour Before Serious study of perplexities 
the Dawn facing an English conscien- 
tious objector, solved when 

realizes life has equally important ideals. 
ichot Tone good, but Veronica Lake 


ikes a too-obvious spy. With this geserva- 
n, er good spy pic. (Paramount) 
You Can’t Another light musical, with 


Ration Love Betty Rhodes, Marjorie 

Weaver, Marie Wilson, John- 

e Johnston, Bill Edwards, Johnnie (“Scat”) 

Davis. With males scarce, campus gals at 

\dams College dole themselves on ration 
ystem for dates. Frothy. (Paramount) 


Navy Way Folks with kin in the Navy 

will find interesting this near- 
locumentary staged at Great Lakes Naval 
lraining Station, our largest. Robert Low- 
ry, Jean Parker, Bill Henry. Roscoe Karns. 


Anchors aweigh. (Paramount) 


Monster Maker’ The “Frankenstein”-type | 


movie has its audiences, 
| feckon. If you like ‘em, you'll find this 
down your alley. The usual crazy sawbones 
tries to turn a successful pianist into a mon- 
ster. J. Carroll Naish, Ralph Morgan. B-r-r-r! 
(PRC Pictures) 


Shine on, Alas, only warmed-over 
Harvest Moon hash in this gas-light era 
musical, loosely based on 
life of Nora Bayes, vaudeville star 40 00 
ago. Ann Sheridan, Dennis Morgan, Jack 
Carson. The moon is down. (Warner) 


Charles F. Stevens 








fle counted the 


savi a Sound best of 
cheapest of all! 


Cllbat Jaa Whiley 


of Marshall, Mo., cut farm costs with the 
help of his “’ Mobilgas-Mobiloil Man“ 
















“My oil was thinning out like water? says 
Mr. Worley. “Then John Reed gave me the 

answer-Mobiloil. | bought it for protection -—then 
found it saves oil and fuel as well as repairs.. gives my 
tractor more power.. saves me manhours! Im convinced 
Mobiloil’s the cheapest oil | can buy!” 


Above statements are direct quotations of a Mobiloil user. You can secure similar economies 
depending upon oil previously used...the condition and state of maintenance of your equipment. 


MOBILOIL PAYS OFF IN PROTECTION, SAVINGS 


LEFT: Clean, tough Mobiloil 
helps prevent power “‘blow-by”’ 
between pistons and cylinders. 
It fights friction...is A-1 pro- 
tection against wear! 


RIGHT: Mobiloil helps reduce 4 
wasteful “‘oil drag’’ on bearing . i/ 
surfaces...helps keep your en- SSAA IB | 
. . ae | 
gine clean, efficient. 


Talk with your “Mobilgas-Mobiloil Men" Today! 


E CARRIES a complete 
line of quality farm 
products, backed by the 
greatest experience in the in- 
dustry... has up-to-date infor- 
mation that helps keep farm 
costs in line. Try him on your 
toughest lubrication problem 
today. He’ll solve it! 






















































SOCONY-VACUUM Olt co., INC, 26 Bwey, N.Y. C., and Affiliotes: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas; General Petroleum Corp. of Calif., Los Angeles 












TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING — Blue Network, Coast-to-Coast, 10 P.M., E.W.T., Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 

















pipe weighs, on an average, 


The NCW 
1CCZCWO0 





America’s hitherto untapped 
resources yield a pipe that is 
astoundingly light in weight! 


Deep in the heart of the Great Snioky 
Mountains of North Carolina a virgin 
forest of pipe burls has been discovered 
—pipe burls of astonishingly light 
weight. Pipes cut from this beautiful 
“Breezewood” weigh, on an average, 
less than an ounce and a quarter, com- 
plete with mouthpiece. Discover 
America’s great contribution to your 
pipe smoking comfort — Breezewood! 





No wonder they were astonished ! They all guessed 

too high! Actually the ding new Br d 

less than 114 ounces, 
Se ee Oe 


2 ig 
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Plowing 
Fertilizers 
Under 


Placing commercial plant foods deep in the . 
soil where they do the most good—that’s aa? . 
the talk in the farm fertilizer field today. 


AVE we been putting our commercial 
fertilizers in the wrong place all 
these years? 

It’s beginning to look that way. Not so 
many years ago soil scientists started toying 
with the idea of placing fertilizers deep in 
the soil, to get the largest possible crop 
yields from the commercial plant food used. 
At first the fertilizer was broadcast and 
plowed under; later the idea of placing the 
whole application at the bottom of the fur- 
row was successfully tried. 

For almost ten years the “plow under” 
method of applying plant food has under- 
gone a lot of testing, and the more it has 
been tested the more popular it has become. 
Not only does it save time and labor (espe- 
cially important in wartime) but it gives 
better results. 

At first farmers were somewhat skeptical. 
True, they had been plowing under manure 
for years, and found it to be a good prac- 
tice, but wouldn’t chemigal foods leach 
away and be lost if put that far down in 


the ground? 


Chemicals Move Little in Soil 

Experiments showed, however, that with 
the exception of nitrogen there is little or 
no movement of fertilizers once they are 
placed in the soil. 

It was also found that most plants take 
up about 75% of their food requirements 
in the latter part of the growing season, when 
their feeding roots are deep in the soil. 
The only feasible way of getting that plant 
food down deep where these roots go is to 
plow it under at the beginning. 

Keeping nitrogen “put,” once it has been 
applied to the soil, is a problem. If it is in 
the nitrate form, it tends to move with soil 
water—down in times of rain and up when 
soil water is moving up. During prolonged 
periods of drought it gets concentrated near 
the surface, where there is so little moisture 
the plants can’t take it up. Cases of nitrogen 
starvation in corn have been found even when 
there was an abundance of this food in the 
dry top-soil. 

On the other hand, the ammonium forms 
of nitrogen (cyanamid, sulphate of ammonia 
and urea) are fairly well fixed, in a form 
available to crops, wherever they are placed 
in the soil. For this reason, nitrogen from 
these sources is best for plowing down. Most 
of it remains down in moist soil, and does 
not tend to rise to the surface. Hence, the 
growing crop has a chance to use most of it 
before it can get upward and out of reach. 
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Fertilizer being placed in furrow with 
home-made attachment in New Jersey. 


Fortunately, most crop plants can use either 
the ammonium or nitrate form—in fact, most 
of them do better when both forms are 
available. 

A further advantage to the plowing-under 
of fertilizer is that it avoids danger of injury 
to the crop from fertilizer “burning.” This 
is especially important with beans, peas, 
beets an@ other sensitive crops. 

Plowing under commercial fertilizer has 
been tried on a wide variety of soils, from 
the Corn Belt to the Seaboard vegetable- 
producing states, and has gained almost 
unanimous approval. Here are a few ex- 
amples: 

Ohio experimenters plowed down fertilizer 
on different soil types in the corn-growing 
sections of the state and noted: (1) plowed- 
under fertilizers were more efficient than 
shallow placements, especially in dry seasons, 
(2) there was less weed growth, (3) less 
fertilizer was lost by washing on sloping land. 

In seven tests located in five counties 
plowing-under 500 to 600 pounds per acre 
of 8-8-8 or 10-10-10 increased corn yields 
from 10% to 34% over those secured by 
usual fertilizer practices. The corn on the 
plowed-under fertilizer plots was also drier 
at harvest, containing from %% to 2%% 
less moisture. 


Opinion In Other States 

Wisconsin researchers approve plowing- 
under fertilizer where corn follows corn in 
the same field, and where good sod and 
manure are not available. 

Indiana Station workers grew 35 bushels 
per acre corn by bré@adcasting 8-8-8 befoge 
plowing, and 49 bushels per acre where fer- 
tilizer was placed in a band at the bottom 
of the furrow. 

In Missouri it was found that crops fire 
in the summer not so much because they 
lack water, but because they aren’t getting 
sufficient food. Plowing fertilizer under 
solves that. 

Vegetable growers in New York and New 
Jersey have been pleased with the results 
of the plow-under applications. A recent 
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S YOU LOOK to the future, you ° 


have good reason to expect that 
your new tractor will take over an 
even greater share of the hard 
back-and-arm labor of farming. 

The tractor of the future should 
automatically control the depth at 
which implements operate. Bruised 
knuckles, pinched fingers, backache 
and tired arms from frequent ad- 
justments of plow or cultivator 
with heavy levers ought to be only 
unpleasant memories. 

You have good reason to expect 
this greater operating comfort, 
because the Ford Tractor with 
Ferguson System gives it to you 
today. It is the only tractor with 
a mechanical brain and automatic 
muscles of steel to save your back 
and arms. 

The touch of your finger tips on 
a five-inch control lever directs a 


mechanical brain which operates 
automatic muscles of steel to set 
the implement at the depth you 
desire. 

The tractor then actually “thinks” 
and acts for itself, as the patented 
and exclusive Ferguson System 
automatically maintains constant 
control over the depth of operation 
—hard manual labor of reaching 
and pulling that formerly took its 
daily toll of your back and arms. 

Around the barnyard, too, these 
automatic muscles of steel come in 
mighty handy. All you use is the 
strength in your finger tips to set 
them in motion, and they will do 
such back-breaking jobs as dipping 
a hog or raising the corner of a 
sagging hen house. 

Saving your strength to enjoy 
the profits from your farm and life 
with your family is only one of the 


HARRY FERGUSON INC., Dearborn, Michigan 








many advantages of this amazing 
tractor. , 

See your Ferguson Dealer at 
your earliest opportunity. He will 
be glad to show you all of the ways 
this advanced tractor is revolution- 
izing life on the farm. 





The only Tractor 
that Automatically 
Changes its ‘Weight’ 
to Suit the Job. 




















When oil is kept clean, your 
tractor is free of harmful im- 
purities, and there’s less dan- 
ger of damage to vital engine 
parts. That’s why most tractors 
today are factory equipped 
with Purolator oil filters. That's 
why it’s wise to maintain 
that protection—by regular re- 
placement of Purolator ele- 
ments. 

There’s good reason why 
tractor manufacturers prefer 
Purolator equipment. Purola- 
tor was first to make a work- 
able oil filter—still makes the 
best oil filters today. 

The best way to avoid need- 
less repairs is to keep dirt out 
of the motor. The best way to 
keep dirt out is to keep oil 
clean—by regular replace- 
ment of oil filter elements that 
originally came with your 
tractor ...in most cases, gen- 
uine Purolators especially de- 
signed to do a specific job. 
Purolator Products, Inc., New- 
ark 5, New Jersey. Founder 
and leader of the oil filter 
industry. 


Keep IT CLEAN 
with 


puROLATOR 


FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM 
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test with tomatoes in the Empire State, apply- 
ing 800 pounds of 3-12-6 in a band at the 
bottom of an eight-inch furrow, yielded 6.07 
tons per acre, while the same amount merely 
disked in after plowing yielded 4.15 tons. 

To sum up, then, at Jeast four advantages 
can be chalked up for this practice: 

l. Places plant food where needed for 
late growth. 

2. Enables plants to better survive drought. 

3. Avoids danger of fertilizer “burning” 
of crops. 

4, Saves timg and labor. 


LIMING OF Northeastern apple 
ORCHARD SOIL growers are having 
“sulfur” trouble these 
days. Necessary in their fungicide-control 
program, sulfur unfortunately has the prop- 
erty of turning soils acid. Many growers 
are finding they cannot grow any of the us- 
ual orchard grasses for this reason. 
Scientists warn that probably more seri- 
ous is the leaching out of calcium, potash 
and magnesium in the soils as they lose 
their “sweetness.” Leaf scorch, early leaf 
fall, undersized fruit, increased pre-harvest 
drop, and slower tree growth have all been 
traced to magnesium deficiency in the trees. 
Massachusetts Experiment Station workers 
have been working on the problem, and are 
recommending that growers add high mag- 
nesium (dolomitic) limestone at the rate of 
one to two tons per acre to acid orchard 
soils, Other corrective measures include add- 
ing epsom salts (a soluble magnesium form) 
5 to 10 pounds per tree, and discontinuing 
potash applications until the magnesium 
content is restored. They are also warning 
orchardists not to use the straight calcium 
limestone, as it tends to aggravate rather 
than correct the trouble. 


MORE COMMERCIAL American 
FERTILIZERS USED farmers are 
leaning heav- 
ily upon commercial plant foods to increase 
crop yields and maintain soil fertility, At 
least that’s what the figures on fertilizer 
purchases would indicate. Better than 20% 
more commercial plant foods were sold to 
farmers last year than in 1942. Wisconsin 
farmers used 77% more commercial ferti- 
lizer in 1943, according to state department 
reports. Disruption of crop rotations, in an 
attempt to meet demands for war-vital crops, 
have added to the soil fertility problem. 








“Mind having somebody read over your 








PLYWOOD 


FOR A BETTER 
POST-WAR SILO 


Here’s actual proof _ 
of the superior construction 
qualities of 


EXTERIOR-TYPE 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 


is All-Plywood Silo came through 
nme: wind pono with no ill effects, 
while 100 other silos in the immediate 
vicinity were either blown down oF 
badly damaged. When Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood is no longer so urgently needed 
for war construction, this modern mir- 
acle wood can serve you in many ways 
—for grain bins, barns, milk houses, 
brooders and feeders, relining old wood- 
en silos as well as for new silos. ALL 
GENUINE WATERPROOF teenie 
FOR OUTSIDE USE 1S PLAINL 
MARKED EXT-DFPA. Write 
for Informative Article on 
Plywood Farm Structures. 


Dept. F-4, 


Douglas Fir — 
Plywood Association _ 
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a i sali =P Syetee "f Sit ein, 
Farm Buildings are War Equipment 
—Keep them Fit and Fighting! 
























= Get BR 
oes 


6. DUSTING INSECT KILLER 

pre 1} Reliable SLUG SHOT hits hard and 
'§ ‘ 4 kills fast. Deadly to insect spoilers, 
‘9 E . “$ both leaf eating and sucking 
; < Sem types. Also a powerful Fungicide, 
b gh. protects crops against many de- 


PSS structive fungus diseases. Truck 


:. = Farmers know and depend on 
5 Ke SLUG SHOTI 
Er a Get Hammond Products from your 


F 2 dealer. Write us if he cannot supply 
* you. Send now for FREE booklet on 


& Insect Control — it gives you many 
we ‘ig, helpful hints. 

’ HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
72 Ferry Street 








Beacon, N. Y- 











shoulder?” 










ONN/ING 
WATER SAVES 
TIME AND WORK, 


a 








A BURKS Water System will give 
you running water where you need it 
—Will help increase milk and egg 
peoguction—Fut meat on hogs and 
ef faster—Cut chores : 

and give you extra hours for field work. 


BURKS <ystems 


are famous for dependable serv- 
ice—longer life—and larger ca- 
pacity. Only one moving part 
—self priming—easy to install. 
Both deep or shallow well sys- f 
tems. Write for catalog and 
prices now. 






Educer System 


DECATUR PUMP CO.,40 Elk St., DECATUR 70, ILL. 








DD 
>~ 
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Prompt transfer of plants from flat to 
garden prevents losses due to drying. 


YOUR GARDEN 
AND MINE 


BIG GARDEN For a good share of 
PUSH STARTS the country May is 
the time of the big 
garden push, when the main garden is made 
and most of the annual flower seeds sown. 
It’s a good idea to be posted on how late 
in the spring you can normally expect a 
killing frost in your section. If you want to 
put out a few seeds early, that’s okay, but 
it’s a good idea to hold off on the main 
crop for summer use and canning until there 
is no question about it being warm enough. 
Veteran gardeners have always tried to 
put in their first planting of sweet corn as 
early as possible. This is still good, except 
in sections where the corn borer is_ bad. 
There, later planting of sweet corn is rec- 
ommended, as the early corn is the hardest 
hit by the first generation borers. Follow 


the recommendations of your state agricul- 
tural college in this. 
It’s a good practice to wait until the 


ground is dry and warm and the nights warm 
before making the first planting of lima 


beans, or planting melons or cucumbers, or 
setting out plants of tomatoes, eggplants and 


peppers. If the weather stays cool and damp, 
it may be better in most sections to put all 
this off until early June. 


COMMERCIAL _ Every year more folks 
PLANT FOODS find if pays to use 

commercial fertilizer 
on their vegetable garden. It is. probably 
better to use those plant foods manufactured 
especially for garden yse, but farm folks 
often dip into the field fertilizer sacks when 
such happen to be of suitable analysis. 


i 
who laughs — 


LASTS! 
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"You wouldn't have an 11:00 o'clock let- 
down, Mother, if you'd eat Wheaties like 
me and the chief." 








First PELICAN: Pretty good fish 
you have there. 

SEcoND PELIcan: It fills the bill. 

7” . s 

When it comes to filling the bill, 

Wheaties rate tops with lots of 

folks. Reason: that famous second- 

helping Wheaties flavor. 

Puzz_er: ““When is a goat nearly?” 
**‘When it’s all butt.’’ 

All but hating yourself 

for not having tried this 

famous “‘Breakfast 

of Champions?”’ 

Then get 

Wheaties 

today! 












JUICE OF \% LEMON in a glass of 
orange juice. My staff suggests this 
early a. m. bracer-upper. 


IN BREAKFAST include generous 
bowls of our whole wheat flakes, 
Wheaties. Whole grain nourishment 
here. All of whole wheat’s widely 
known essential food values. 


SECOND-HELPING GOOD! 
Wheaties are delicious. So light 
and crisp. A rich nutty flavor, 

















This fertilizer can be applied to the top | -whesties”, 


soil and raked in a day or two before seed- | ‘‘Breakfast of ¥ 

sowi , 7 + 3 Champions” and 

wing. A newer method is to make two “Betty Crocker” 

furrows about six inches apart and two to | are registered trade 

four incl] lee The fertilizer is pl d marks of GENERAL 
iches deep. 1e fertilizer is place MILLS, INC., 


in the bottom of these and covered. Then | Minneapolis, Minnesota. 







Active youngsters need a nourishing 
food-energy. breakfast. Give ’em one 


that includes Wheaties, ‘“‘Breakfast 
of Champions”’, with milk and fruit. 

















Want equipment that deserves a halo? Sound your Z for 
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When you emphasize the z-z-z in Pennzoil, you ask for the Pennsyl- 
vania oil especially refined to combat sludge, varnish and corrosion. 
Piston rings, valves and bearings that are free from deposits operate 
smoothly and with little wear. Blowby and oil contamination are 
reduced. As a result your engines run better, last longer and need 








VAI) 


FARM OILS 





Farm machines must take the place of men at war if we are to 
= all the food needed for Victory. Keep yours on the job. Get 


ennzoil Motor Oil where you see the yellow oval sign—and be sure 


to sound your Z, 
BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND TODAY 


vy 








PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 


Pennzoil Motor Oil + B.T.&T. Oil « Gear Lubricants 


Tractor Chassis Lubricants + Pennzoil Diesel Oils 


Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass'n. Permit No. 2 


PENNZOIL GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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the row for the vegetable is made in the 
center between these two and the seed 
planted. The plant food is ready in the 
ground where it will be reached by the roots 
as they grow. 

Another method sometimes used for both 
vegetables and flowers is to give the plants 
a side dressing by scattering the fertilizer 
alongside or around, after they are beginning 
to grow. This is especially helpful as a sec- 
ond application for leafy vegetables such as 
spinach and lettuce, or plants (like peas) 
which are more tender when grown rapidly. 

There should be sufficient amount of gar- 
den fertilizer for essential needs this year, 
though late comers may get left. The analy- 
ses being sold vary in different parts of the 
country, in accordance with government reg- 
ulations. This means that you should follow 
directions on the package or bag. 


TREATING To insure good stands of 
SEEDS healthy plants and avoid 


waste of seeds, successful 
gardeners use only treated seed. This treat- 
ment protects the seed and young seedlings 
from being killed or stunted by damping-off 
diseases in the soil. 

More seed houses are treating seeds now, 
since a recent government ruling permits 
mailing pre-treated seeds, but if your seed 
isn’t treated, chances are a little dust applied 
according to directions will up your garden 
yields. 

Most of the materials used for this seed 
treatment are sold under trade names by 
dealers. A simple and effective method is to 
put a pinch of the dust (as much as the 
tip of a pocket knife will hold) into a seed 
packet of home garden size and shake it well 
until the seeds are coated. Do this just be- 
fore sowing the seed. 

If you buy plants of cabbage, tomatoes 
and other vegetables, make sure that you 
get them from reliable dealers who have used 
seed that is correct as to variety, disease- 
resistant where such is available, and grown 
under healthful conditions. 

It is especially important with tomatoes. 
There have been instances where the home 
garden tomato crop of an entire community 
was lost because the grower who supplied 
the gardeners had disease in his plant beds. 
If you can get tomato plants that were grown 
in Georgia under certification for use of 
canning company contract growers in the 
north, you will usually have the best. 


GARDEN 
TOOLS 


Only a few kinds of the most 
commonly-used - garden tools 
are being made this year. 
These include spades, spading forks, hoes 
and rakes. The number of rakes being made 
has been cut sharply. Only a limited number 
of hand dusters and sprayers will be avail- 
able. The wise gardener who needs any of 
these will hurry at once to the store. 

However, elaborate or expensive tools are 
not needed for cultivating a small garden. 
In fact, for the small garden, a spade or 
spading fork, a hoe,-a steel rake, and a line 
with two stakes for laying out rows are 
about the only things needed. For the larger 
garden, a plow may be needed for turning 
the soil. 

A garden trowel and watering can may 
be added, but are not absolutely necessary. 
A wheelbarrow, a wheel cultivator and a 
seed drill are desirable for larger gardens. 


- 
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After the soil is turned and ready for plant- 
ing, the hoe, wheel cultivator and steel rake 
are the most important tools. 


SUGAR BEETS “Raise your own cook- 
FOR SYRUP ing sugar in your gar- 

den,” urges Charlotte 
Babcock, Ontario, Oregon. “It is no more 
complicated than raising small fruits and 
making jelly.” 

Anybody who wants to try it can do as 
Mrs. Babcock did. She bought a 10-cent 
packet of white sugar beet seed (Klein 
Wanzleben), which planted one row across 
her garden—about 80 feet. During the sea- 
son the beets were thinned out according to 
directions on the packet. 

“Don’t let them get too chummy,” Mrs. 
Sabcock warns. “Each beet must have a 
few inches atound it; beets must not touch. 
| threw the thinned-out beets over the fence 
to stock. From two bushels brought to the 
house, I made enough syrup to take care of 
cooking all through the winter.” 

Briefly, this is her procedure: wash, peel 
ind slice the beets, cover them with water, 
and cook until all the juice is out and the 
water turns a light brown. Then boil it down 
about a third, add about two tablespoonfuls 
of lime water for each pint of juice, and boil 
hard 20 minutes more. 

(A much more detailed method was worked 
out by the Department of Agriculture some 
years ago and printed in a Farmers’ Bulle- 


tin.) 


GARDEN If, toward the end of 
PARAGRAPHS your planting, you 

find that you are run- 
ning short of seed and are unable to buy 
more, then use any that you may have left 
over from last year. Most garden seeds are 
good for three to four years. 

If you are making a commercial planting, 
you would want to make a germination test 
to make sure. Most gardeners just sow a 
little more of the old seed than usual. If the 
up too thickly, they do some 
thinning. Otherwise, you should try to sow 
thinly enough so no seed will be wasted and 
thinning will not be necessary. 


plants come 


In planting a farm garden, it is a good 
idea to have the rows run north and south to 
get maximum sunlight. Avoid planting a 
small crop beside a tall one that might shade 
it part of the day. If you like flowers and 
have little time for them, set them in your 
vegetable rows and give them the same care 
as the vegetables. This applies to the com- 
mon annuals, such as marigolds and zinnias, 
chrysanthemums, dahlias and gladioli. 


When selecting tomatoes, it will pay 
best to stick to the standard varieties. Here 
is a good list of recommended varieties for 
wartime gardening: (Early) Bonny Best and 
John Baer; Earliana; Grothen’s Globe; June 
Pink; Pritchard; Stokesdale; Victor. (Me- 
dium) Gulf State Market; Marglobe; Rut- 
Greater Baltimore (Indiana 
strain) ; Ponderosa or Brimmer; Stone; Cali- 
fornia canning strains. (Small Fruited) San 
Marzano. 


gers. (Late) 


Certain insects and plant diseases in the 
home garden can be avoided by rotating 
crops in the plot, writes Sam McCampbell 
of Colorado. “Move the crops and fool the 


bugs” js 


11s principle. 














Plowing under 
Jap ambitions 





B+’s Not to plant cassava — nor 
taro — nor yams — that this sturdy 
“Caterpillar” Diesel D2 Tractor is 
brush-breaking a clearing in a New 
Guinea jungle, It’s to help the Fight- 
ing U. S. Engineers speed a new air- 
strip into duty. Behind the plow 
come other Diesel D2’s with roll- 
over scrapers to strip off the root- 
matted sod. Proper surfacing is then 
quickly applied. 

And a new series of Jap strong- 
holds and cruisers soon start catch- 
ing “Hail Columbia” from the air! 

United Nations’ Armed Forces 
find “Caterpillar” Diesel equipment 
so fit for so many combat duties — 
and so able to operate for long 
periods without a “repair-shop fur- 
lough”— that they’re taking almost 
the entire war-expanded production 
of “Caterpillar” factories. 

Of course, that’s plenty hard on 
the many farmers who intended to 
Dieselize their “Food for Victory” 
Programs in ’44 with a tractor built 
by the pioneer of this business, 






But we know that they, like us, 
will think of it in terms of thousands 


of American casualties prevented — 
and months clipped from the war’s 
duration — with the aid of these 
multi-purpose machines, the like of 
which the Japs and Nazis don’t have, 
can’t get and, apparently, can’t copy ! 

At war’s end, you'll have no wait 
for our factories to reconvert. A 
simple switch from “khaki” to “over- 
alls” —and “Caterpillar” Diesel ma- 
chines will take over their peacetime 
duties at a faster rate than ever—to 
make good the faith of you who 
know they’re worth waiting for! 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 
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This Year Will Be Different 


HIS year will be different. Not only the 

weather, and markets, and the needs of 
the country. Our jobs will be different, too. 
Because this year we're going to do those 
jobs differently—and we hope better! 

We, whose job is producing goods and 
services, have been making resolutions like 
this for years. And we’ve been keeping them! 
For in our kind of business, you either keep 
on finding better ways of doing things, or— 
you go backward! And if enough people do 
that, the thing we call progress bogs down. 

That’s why farmers keep on trying new 
seed, and fertilizers, and machines, and 
strains of stock. That’s the reason industry 
carries on research—another name for a 
constant search for new knowledge and 


better ways to do things. Because most of 
us have been doing this for years, America 
has had the highest standard of living in the 
world. And it’s the reason, too, that American 
production is doing so much today to bring 
victory. 

After the war, America is going to need 
more than ever men with the courage and 
enterprise to invest time, money, and hard 
work in the search for better things. And if 
America’s producers understand each other, 
and each other’s problems, we'll be able to 
do. these all-important jobs better. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All- 


girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World 
Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


959-39H-211 











Minnesota 4-H Champion, Now a 
Nurse, Lands in the Thick of the 
Fighting in Italy. 


IETRALAMARRA AREA, Italy,” is 

Second Lieutenant Lillie Peterson’s ad- 

dress this year. Last year it was R.F.D., 
Kinbrae, Minnesota. But today she is an 
army nurse in the 95th Evacuation Hospital 
Unit, stationed right at the front. 

In one brief year, Lieutenant Lillie has 
gathered poppies in Africa, shopped on the 
Isle of Capri, been bombed on the Mediter- 
ranean and rescued from a sinking hospital 
ship, has been nurse in the operating tent 
on the Italian front while bomb fragments 
and shrapnel sailed through the top of the 
tent. 

That’s not bad getting around for any 
girl, Five years ago, Lillie Peterson was 
county health queen in Nobles county, Min- 
nesota. It was a habit in the Peterson family 
to be health champion, since for eight years 
the championship stayed within the family. 
Each of three Petersons has been a sparkphig 
of the local 4-H club. Maybe it’s a_ back- 
ground like this that causes those who know 
to say, “Farm girls make the best nurses.” 





In Italy, Lt. Lillie Peterson sleeps in a tent, 


bed roll. Slacks and heavy boots 
working clothes. They work hard 


mS 








At any rate, Lillie is in the middle of it in 
Italy, and thriving on it. 

The bombing of the Newfoundland, a hos- 
pital ship, enroute from Africa to Italy, was 
the first big thing that happened to her 
after she sailed for Africa. That week her 
letter home read, “We had a slight change in 
plans and are now back in Africa again 
for a while. It’s very dull here.” 

Weeks later, she wrote from Italy, “We 
had a bit of an accident a while ago. For a 
time my worldly possessions were one pair of 
coveralls and shoes, my helmet, watch, pen, 
and a handkerchief. We had no complaints, 
though, we were so thankful to be here 
ourselves. Last night our suitcases rejoined 
us. Of course they’re a little the worse for 
wear and tear and salt water, but we've 
been feeling rich and happy today.” 

A month later; “Did you see in the paper 
about a hospital ship being bombed? That’s 
what I was talking about awhile back. We 
marveled at how calm and collected everyone 
was. Guess we were too scared to holler.” 

Since Lieutenant Lillie’s arrival in Italy, 
life has been a matter of air raids weathered 
from under the bed, knee-deep mud, baths 
out of a helmet, boots, chow lines, bonfires 
for warmth, writing letters by candlelight 
or flash-light, long hours, and hard work. In 
two weeks, 2,500 cases came through her 
Unit. Half of them were operative or X-ray 

(Continued on page 78) 
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It's Not Too Early to Plan 
Home Improvements; 
Here is One YouCan Start 
on Now and Finish When 


Fixtures are Available. 
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HOW TO ADD A 


Greece 


By Deane G. Carter 


Agricultural Engineer, University of Illinois 


F YOURS is one of the tens of thousands of families expecting to install 

a bathroom after the war, why not start planning it now? You can 
even do the remodelling and plumbing now, and be all ready to put in 
fixtures when available. 

Sale of “Victory” drain and vent pipe is not restricted, and you can 
buy the few pipes and fittings needed. A whole septic tank system can 
be built now. And by using lumber substitutes for walls, you need only 
a few framing pieces of lumber. 

A bathroom can be put into a space 5’ x 7’, if necessary, or even less 
if you have a shower stall instead of a tub. (More space is desirable if 
available.) For a lavatory with basin and flush toilet you can get by with 
as little as 4’ x 6’. 

Space for bathrooms can often be found in large bedrooms, at the ends 
of open halls, by taking over old pantries, by enclosing porches, or by 
building on. The drawings show how it was done in four typical houses. 


A. The “Model T” house, shown above and in Plan A, once had an open porch 
along the kitchen and dining room (like thousands of others have). The stairs 
turned at the bottom into the dining room. We enclosed the porch, not only 
getting a bathroom but a service entry and a workroom. The stairs now open 
two ways. Black lines indicate new walls. No interior partitions were disturbed. 


B. Plan B shows how a lavatory can be added. A full-fledged bathroom might 
be put upstairs, or a shower could be installed in the basement. In this instance 
we added a piece to the back of the house, getting a dinette, a back entry, and 
a closet where men can hang outdoor clothes, in addition to a lavatory convenient 
to kitehen and to outdoors. Men could wash up here. Black walls are new. 


c. An old house may have adjoining bedrooms, both bigger than they need be. 
(Or maybe they are so small that neither one alone can furnish all of the space 
needed for a bathroom.) Drawing C shows how to take part of the space from 
each one. Only the black walls are new. We have used this arrangement in a 
half-dozen one-story houses, but it works equally well with upstairs bedrooms. 


D. Here is another way to take bedroom space for a bathroom (and for new 
closets, too). Many an old house has at least one bedroom which is too large. 
With a few inexpensive partitions we got closets for two bedrooms, and an 
ample-sized bathroom. The latter has a tub and also a shower stall. The shower 
space could be used for a linen closet, if desired. A fair-sized bedroom is left. 
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By Miriam Williams - 


Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 
oard, which, while not bare, yielded nothing 
exciting. But young Mrs. Mix-it, she knew 
how to fix it; when biscuits were wanted, 
nd quick! A spoon in her hand, a bowl and 
pan, and a mix, in a wink did the trick. 

T NO time of the year do ideas that 

save time and labor appeal more to 

Mrs. Mix-it, if she’s a farmer’s wife, 

in now, when baby chicks and spraddle- 

egged calves demand attention, when there’s 

he garden to weed, and dad is so short- 
handed that he needs extra help. 

}aking mixes not only save time, but they 
seem to inspire one to bake a pan of corn- 
bread, or to stir up fresh gingerbread for 
dessert. Without a mix handy, something 
not as satisfying would be made to do. 

You may be already using the excellent 
prepared biscuit, muffin, cake or pastry 
mixes, which you buy at the grocery store. 
Some kinds are hard to find in your local 
store, however, and except for the biscuit 
mix, a package makes just one recipe. We 
think you will like these home-made mixes. 

0, for there is enough for four or more 
generous recipes in each batch of mix. 

By the clock, a baking mix saved us from 
15 to 60 minutes, because we measured and 
mixed and washed dishes only once instead of 
four or five times. You'll have better luck 
with hot breads and desserts made from a 
mix, because most of the painstaking part 
(measuring) is all done with. Remember to 
use level, full measurements. For example. 
1% cups lard means solidly full, the equiva- 
ent of °4 pound. Use a good all-purpose 
flour and sift it once before measuring. 

We used lard in all of our mixes, because 
we prefer it for biscuits and pastry, and find 
it very acceptable in cornbread and ginger- 
read, and also because there is a surplus of 


his good farm-produced fat right now. 
Jecause of the lard, these mixes must be 
stored in a cold place, preferably im the re- 
irigerator. Have your mixes easy to get at, 
and keep near by a big spoon, a large mix- 
ing bowl, a pint cup and baking pans. We 
store ours in a big covered glass jar. Notice 
that most of the variations for using the 
iven on the back of this page, re- 
quire the use of only one bowl. 
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DISCOVER 
Americas BIG 


FLOOR VA 
van 


“a. 
gs 


Way: 


@ COST SO LITTLE! 

@ CLEAN SO EASILY! 

@ WEAR SO WELL! 

@ GLORIFY ANY ROOM! 


They're everything you 
want your new floors to be! And 
they come in a “rainbow” of 
patterns, including Pabco’s pop- 
ular “Grass Matting” design, 
shown above! Colorful wall-to- 
wall styles! Smart, room- size 
Pabco Guaranty Rugs gwaran- 
teed for 5 years (abuse and com- 
mercial use excepted). All have 
Pabco’s wear - saving, woman- 
saving ‘Stainless Sheen” won- 
der-surface! See your dealer 


WRITE FOR “DECORATING 


WITH LINOLEUM.” 

24 colorful pages of ideas! Send 
two 3¢ stamps to Dept. 744, nearest 
Pabco office below! 


woRK COMES Fipo, CLS 
. 


) 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES: INC. 
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BISCUIT MIX Shortcake: To 3 c. mix, add 3 tblsp. sugar, 
12 c. sifted flour 2 thisp. salt and 1 c. thin cream. Knead 30 seconds, roll 


Voc. (% Ib.) lard into 2 rounds. Brush one round with melted 


6 tbisp. baking powder 
4 hs butter, place other on top, bake at 450° F. 


Sift dry ingredients together. Cut in lard, 


til Ss > » Ss 
nag ixture is like crumbs. Coffee Cake Ring: In a bowl, beat 1 egg, add 


Biscuits: To 3 c. mix, add 1 c. milk. Knead 1 c. sour cream, % tsp. soda, 3 tblsp. sugar, 


30 seconds, roll out, cut in squares or 2% c. mix. Stir just until all flour is damp- 

rounds. Bake in 450° F. oven 12 to 15 min- ened. In ring mold, melt 4 tblsp. butter, add 

utes. Makes 12 big biscuits. 14 c. brown sugar, heat until melted. On this 
R —_— arrange raisins, prunes or nuts and drop 

Mect Roll: Roll a recipe of biscuit dough patter on top. Bake at 400° F. 30 min. 

into a 9” x 12” rectangle. Spread with a 


well-seasoned meat, chicken or fish filling. Rhubarb Dumplings: In a saucepan with a 
Roll, seal edges. Shape into a circle on,a tight-fitting lid, bring to a boil ™% c. water, 
baking sheet. With scissors cut almost 1 c. sugar, 2 slices orange cut in wedges (rind 


through roll every 2 inches, twist each and all). Add 1 qt. diced rhubarb, bring again 
slice to lie face up. Bake in 400° F. oven to a boil. Make dumplings with 2% c. mix, 


35 min. Serve piping hot with egg sauce or 3 tblsp. sugar and 1 c. rich milk. Drop on 
a creamed vegetable. boiling rhubarb mixture, cover, steam 20 min. 
seeeee Sseteeeeeeve CEES OES CESS SSS SS SSSSSSSSSSSSASSSSS HSER ESRSHSHE KEKE ERR 
a 
GINGERBREAD MIX top with confectioner’s icing and dip into 
8 c. sifted floure 4 tsp. cinnamon shredded coconut, grated chocolate, nuts. 
2 c. sugar | tsp. cloves , 
2 thisp. soda | tsp. salt Ginger Cream Roll: In a bowl, beat 1 egg, 
3 thisp. ginger 2c. (1 Ib.) lard add “4 c. mild molasses, 3 c. mix, and 1 c. 


hot water. Blend until smooth, pour batter 
into 15” x 10” pan, greased and lined with 
wax paper. Bake in moderate oven (350° 
Gingerbread: In a bowl, put 1 egg, add %c. fF.) 20 min. Remove from oven, let stand 
mild molasses, 3 c. mix. Blend, add “4 c. hot 7 min., cut off crisp edges. Turn onto a cloth 
water. Stir until batter is smooth. Pour into dusted with confectioner’s sugar, remove 
greased 8” square tin, bake in moderate paper. Spread with cream filling or orange 
oven (350° F.) 30 min. Cuts into 9 large marmalade, roll, wrap in cloth, let cool on 
squares. To vary, split squares, fill with rack. Serve with custard sauce. 
sliced bananas or other fruit, top with 7 . 
whipped cream, custard or pudding ln Gingerbread Waffles: In of bowl, beat 1 egg, 
add %% c. mild molasses, 3 c. mix, *4 c. hot 
Ginger Cup Cakes: Use recipe above to make’ water, 3 tblsp. melted butter. Bake. Makes 
20 small cup cakes, using greased muffin’ 8 small waffles. Top with whipped or ice 
tins. Bake at 350° F. for 20 min. To vary, cream for a delicious dessert. 


Sift dry ingredients together. Cut in lard until 
mixture looks like cornmeal. 


CORNBREAD MIX For shortcake, split muffins or cornbread 

EB e sifted flour | thisp. soda squares (either toasted or plain), top with 
3 c. yellow cornmeal VY ¢. sugar creamed ham or chicken. 

3 —— Agata} Steamed Brown Bread: To 2% ec. cornmeal 

P . = mix, add 1% ec. whole wheat or graham 

Mix dry ingredients together with blender. flour, 1 c. molasses, 2 c. sour milk. Mix well, 

Cut in cold lard until fine. fill greased molds 3 full. Cover, steam 2 to 


3 hours (for two No.3 cans, as_ shown, 
Cornbread: In a bowl, beat 1 egg, add 1%. steam 2 hrs.). Remove from cans to cool. 
sour milk. Add 2% c. mix, blend until 
smooth. Bake in greased 812” square tin or 
7” x 11” pan, in 425° F. oven for 45 minutes. 
To vary add raisins to batter, or sprinkle top 
with pieces of bacon before baking. 


Sausage Spoonbread: Form | |b. sausage into 
cakes, put in bottom of baking dish. Bake 
at 375° F. until about half done, while you 
mix batter. Drain off excess fat before pour- 
ing batter on top: Beat 2 egg yolks, add 


Cornmec! Muffins: Use recipe above to make 11% c. sour milk, 2 tblsp. sausage fat and 
twelve 242” muffins. Bake 40 min. at 425° F. 2% c. cornmeal mix. Fold in stiffly beaten 
To vary, put a scant teaspoon of jelly in whites. Bake in 375° F. oven 45 minutes. 
center, before baking. Serve with milk gravy, using sausage fat. 


SSSR Eee eee eee eee 


PASTRY MIX 6” strips, tie into knots, sprinkle with coarse 
12 c. sifted flour 3c. (1 Ib.) lard salt, grated cheese, celery or poppy seeds. 


I> tbisp. salt Bake 10 min. at 450° F. 


Sift flour and salt together. Cut in one half  gyege pot Pie: Line a deep casserole with 


of fat until like cornmeal. Blend in remain- pastry. Alternate layers of cooked and cut: 

ing lard until size of small peas. If you use white or sweet potatoes, carrots, celery, mild 

any other fat than lard, increase to 4 c. onion, meat. Season, add 1% c. savory gravy, 

Pie Crust: Measure 2% c. mix, add 4to6 COVEr with top crust, seal edges. Bake in 
= 400° F. oven 45 min. 


tblsp. ice water, a teaspoon at a time. Mix 


ightly with fork until mixture can be shaped 
lightly with to + » Peanut Pastry Squares: Beat 2 egg yolks, 


into balls, roll each ball into rounds, % on as = 
thick, and fit into pie tins. Makes two 8” blend with “4 c. sugar and 22 . 
crusts or one 9” crust with lattice top, or ™!* Pat into the bottom of a 7 x 12” pan. 
six 3” tarts. Bake tarts or shells at 450° F. Top with meringue made of 2 stiffly-beaten 

: egg whites and 4 c. brown sugar. Sprinkle 
Pastry Pretzels: Roll left-over pieces of dough, with '% c. chopped peanuts. Bake in 400° 
brush with beaten egg and cream. Cut into F. oven 25 min. Makes 24 squares. 














Motto for a 
patriotic kitchen: 


a a a i i 


"GO TO THE ICEBOX 
INSTEAD 
OF THE MARKET” 


Paes Sa at a ee 


D? YOU EVER throw away good left-overs 
right from the table? 

Of course you don’t. No housewife worth her 
salt does that! 

But wouldn't you hate to guess how many 
tons of this country’s good food spend a week 
on little dishes in iceboxes—only to be thrown 
out in the end? 

Let's stop this slow, sad fade-out! 

Let’s make our motto... first thing every day 
..."Go to the icebox imstead of the market”!... 
Then every tiny bit of food will “fight for 
freedom” ! 
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When we line up those little dishes and really 
think what we might do—we'll be amazed! 
We'll have soup—we'll have casseroles ...and 
best of all...we'll have be-yootiful Jell-O main 
4 dishes, salads, desserts! 
ith Here are three — couldn't you almost make 
any one of them out of what you have in the 
eal icebox right this minute? 
am . . . 
“lL And if Jell-O is scarce at your neighborhood 
to store, don’t pass up these patriotic, food-saving 
“ recipes. Use some other gelatin dessert this time 
... we know you'll come back to genuine extra- 
os XN rich Jell-O with the “locked-in” flavor just as 
ou > soon as you can. 
“id Though sugar-rationing has cut down the 
nd | JELLIED VEGETABLE MEDLEY Cmcime as supply of Jell-O, there's some for every- 
te ; Lis : ” 
en eae wie H MOLD body... if we all “share and play square! 
14 cups hot water and vegetable stock 1 Package Lemon Jell-O 
and 2 chicken bouillon cubes Pint hot water and —~— MAIL THIS COUPON —- — 
2 tablespoons vinegar 2 chi bouillon 
: Seal 3 tablespoo, . Cubes , : : 
14 teaspoon scraped onion 5 enema re Vinegar Get Jell-O's Wartime Recipe Book 
| tablespoon pimiento strips ? NM sale poe ae . 
Dash of Bright Spots for Wartime Meals“ 
- \4 cup thinly sliced celery ; Of Pepper 
ds. Vs cup mayonnaise or salad dressing I aguas minced onion | Fifty war-wise recipes to help you do your part and 
\4 cup cooked peas or string beans % cup bape faw Carrot sticks save “every crumb, every drop:’ New ways to brighten 
| cup cooked rice * ye y sliced celery | up rationed meals with delicious, substantial main 
ith 4 teaspoon celery salt 3 a P diced dill or Sweet pickles | dishes, tempting salads, gay desserts! 
a ; me , 4 Us cup pron diced pimient ‘ od hey'll go fast! 
“1d Dissolve Jell-O in hot liquid. Add vinegar an 72 Cup chopped hetb-ooe ) Write for your copy today .. . they'll go fast! 
il onion. Measure 14 cup; add 2 tablespoons water. chicken, ham, etc. £ cooked GENERAL Foops, Dept.F J 5 44Battle Creek, Mich. 
fi Chill. When slightly thickened, add ‘pimiento and Dissolve Jell-O in hor Sins | ! I enclose 6¢ in stamps for which please send me the 
4 cup celery. Turn into mold. Chill until firm. Pepper, and onion Chill ns Add vinegar, salt | new Jell-O recipe book, “Bright Spots for Wartime 
Add 2 tablespoons water to remaining Jell-O. Place add remaining ingr, diene hen slightly thickened Meals.” 
in bowl of ice and water. When slightly thickened, mold or individual. dents. Turn into l-quart | 
ks, whip with rotary egg beater until thick and fluffy. mold. Garnish with molds. Chill until firm Un {| N — 
try Fold in mayonnaise and remaining ingredients. desired, Makes 6 ¢ P pare sd and radish roses if 
we Add salt to“taste. Turn into = ee Chill until ay Note: Meat ie S€rvings, i { 
en Unmold. Garnish with salad greens. Makes I ’ illon cubes , 
kle aieiens. . ncrease salt to | teaspoon. may be omitted. 
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Kate Smith swaps stories with — 


Mrs. J. D. Tur, ley of. Daytona Beach, Fla. 




















“ UR CLUB was giving a covered-dish 
O supper and celebration,” writes Mrs. J. 


D. Turley, aged 72, of Daytona Beach, Fla. 
“So | decided to bake a cake and raffle it 
off. . 
“Every chance was sold and I received 
many, many compliments on my cake. 
“I’ve been using Calumet Baking Powder 
for 40 years or more and still think it 1s 


great!” 


ust have 5 
far and wide, Mrs. Turley,” Kate a 


b “ 

: “ed wenn chance sold! Shows that folks 
: your cak 

reliable, Double-Acting Gian ee 


Does your family fike griddle cakes? 















a real square m 
Fight for Freedo 







— c eeeeeeeeeee 
FLAKES GRIDDLE CAKES 
1 cup sifted flour ¥%, teaspoon salt 1% cups milk 
2% teaspoons Calumet 1 tablespoon sugar 3 tablespoons melted 
Baking Powder 1 egg, well beaten shortening 
1 cup Post’s 40% Bran Flakes, or Grape-Nuts Flakes, slightly crushed 
e Sift flour once, measure, add baking For salt bag, tie % cup salt in cheese- 
powder, salt, and sugar and sift again. cloth. ; 
Combine egg and milk; add gradually Note: 1% cups Post Toasties may be 
to flour, beating only until smooth. substituted for Flakes in above recipe. 
Add Flakes and shortening. Bake on Meat Rollers. Mix 1% cups ground 
hot, greased griddle. Serve with Log cooked meat and 2 teaspoons horse- 
Cabin Syrup or honey. Makes about radish mixed with % cup well-sea- 
12 cakes. soned white sauce. Spread 2 table- 
Or, instead of greasing the griddle, spoons meat mixture on each griddle 
rub it with a little bag of salt before cake and roll. Serve with white sauce 
baking each batch of cakes. This keeps flavored with mustard or sautéed 
cakes from sticking and saves grease. onions. 


(All measurements are level.) 


ALUMET 


The Double-Acting Baking Powder 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 





*% Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” CBS Network 
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By Ruth 
Evans Massey 


M Y HOSTESS forked 


the last brown chop onto the platter. 

“Dinner’s ready!” she announced. 

| eyed the skillet, with its rich drippings 
and crisp, golden morsels. No gravy, | 
thought sadly to myself, and it would make 
such good gravy, too. 

Well, I couldn’t get away with it in my 
kitchen. But perhaps I am prejudiced, hay 
ing come of a family, gravy-minded for a! 
least two reasons: we liked it, and it helped 
to fill up the cracks in seven healthy ap- 
petites. My husband, too, likes gravy, and 
if on rare occasions there isn’t any, he asks 
in an injured tone, “What! No gravy?” 

There are basic recipes for sauces and 
gtavies in all standard cook books. which 
give proportions and rules. But to impart a 
certain something—glamor, if you will 
gravy requires, like a temperamental child, 
intelligent care and _ consideration.. And 
imagination and daring! 

First of all, gravy should look, as well as 
taste, good. This can be achieved by brown- 
ing the flour and the fat (not too much) to 
a point just this side of scorching. The con- 
sistency. also, should be just so, neither too 
thick nor too thin, a matter of good judg- 
ment. 

Whenever I see a housewife pouring the 
“juice” from cooked or canned vegetables 
peas, carrots, potatoes, green beans, aspara- 
gus—down the drain, I want to restrain hen 
Here’s such a good opportunity for experi- 
menting in flavors, and adding vitamins to 
the family diet. I use these liquids in soups 
also. but more often in gravies to provide 
that elusive flavor that brings a meal up as 
if by magic. 


Tasting the Liquids 

In utilizing liquids, however, I do a good 
deal of tasting in order to get the desired 
result. They usually contain salt, so go 
slow when salting the gravy. I use green 
bean and asparagus liquors sparingly, al- 
though they are valuable seasoning aids, but 
water from peas, carrots and potaioes more 
generously. 

Beware of using much sugar, for you! 
gravy will stand very little. As most gravies 
require some milk, the vegetable liquors 
should furnish only one-third to one-half of 
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ced he total liquid used. Milk that is slightly 
n the turn” may be used safely. but with 


re; and did you ever hear of the cook who 




















igs nistakenly poured buttermilk into the gravy, 
I id hastily rectified her mistake by dashing | ; 
aks na pinch of soda? ¥ “i VERONICA LAKE... 
\t our house, a roast must he accompanied | lovely star of Paramount’s kit, 
my vy a rich, brown gravy. To make this, I dust | . 
ay he roast lightly with flour, allowing the flour | ‘*The Hour Before the Dawn,”’ 
at sift over the bottom of the roasting pan, | relaxes with 
ved where it will gradually take on color and . . TT 
ap flavor. After the roast has been taken up, I 1 a cup of brisk Lipton’s Tea. 
ind pour whatever liquid I am using into the ir AY = 
sks oasting pan and let it simmer to dissolve (| Wiel — monk er 
he brown sediment on bottom and sides. | . oa 
and (hen | add a flour-and-water thickening, | 
icl haken up in a tightly-closed fruit jar (water Vi ° 2 
ta oes into the jar first). eronica a e SaYS e 
il \n onion sliced over beef roast as it cooks 
ild, dds zest, and tomato juice has a particular 66 @ ° 
ind iffinity for roast beef gravy. I sprinkle veal | ; ‘ 9 99 
nd lamb roasts thickly with paprika, bast- | T1S8 the ord fi LIPTON S ] ' 
as ng them occasionally and giving an addi- | 18 WwW OT . 
wh onal sprinkle. This improves flavor, and | 
li mparts a lovely red-brown color to both roast | 
on ind gravy VERONICA CHECKS with the tea ex- makes it tastier, smoother—so di ffer- 
100 On the grocer’s shelves is an endless array | perts 100% —says their word “brisk” ent fromthin, lifeless, flat-tasting teas. 
dg ; canned soups; bouillon yes ago | is perfect for describing the fresh, Because of this hearty briskness, 
"ne sien a whe. 4 a ; : : ' 
the one ’ ee. ne Misr rel “ll | lively, full-bodied flavor of Lipton’s. swell-tasting Lipton’s is the best- 
“s iseful to the housewife who dares experi- | lhe buoyant brisknéss of Lipton’s loved brand of tea in America! 
ara ment. 
> “ Try It—Maybe It'll Be Good 
ses Did you ever slice ripe olives into a sauce | siti aise 
| wmieates| (eomee] LIPTON TEA 
vid lare to whip a little leftover mashed squash, | iatihameall le tliat 
ee r avocado, into it at another time? Did | beved tens are these 
you ever wonder what effect you'd get by which are ‘“‘brisk’’— like ° 
sing the oil left from canned pimentos? Lipton’s. Always Brisk-—never flat ! 
Doubtless you have added dabs of cooked 
rood carrots, peas or beans to the warmed-over 
ired : eravy, to be used with those croquettes made 
sO ‘ from the cold roast; but did you ever venture 
reen 0 try a spoonful of chopped pickle, or a | 
al dash of nutmeg, or a little cocoa? The | 
but possibilities are endless, but you must use 
nore ; inesse Success depends upon your own | 
: vood taste, both gastronomic and aesthetic. | 
you! Dare to be different, and you'll be amply 
AVies rewarded when members of your family 
uors scrape their plates, and your guests exclaim, 





if of How delicious! How do you do it?” 








| saw a ship a-sailing by! Yes, Swan’s the soap for mild, quick suds! 
I heard the babies squeal: That’s why smart mamas find, 

*‘A Swan bath’s like a lullaby, For Baby, Dishes, Bath, and Duds, 
It’s pure as fine castile!”’ They need no other kind! 


So stick to Swan these wartime days! 
There is no better buy! 

With one pure soap to help four ways— 
Just watch your troubles fly! 


S ) senp FOR SWAN PICTURE 


ce, 
y Lovely color print of Sailing Ship and Swan babies, shown above, 






is youts for only 10¢ (to cover cost of mailing and handling.) 





Just fill in coupon, enclose 10¢ in coin, mail now! 
Swan will send you this charming print on heavy 
art paper. Ready to frame! No advertising on it! Size 
12x15”. 


SWAN, BOX 59, NEw York &, N. Y. 

l enclose 10¢ in coin for latest Swan-and-Baby picture. 
Name 
Address 
City State 


SWAN IS foW 


SWELL SOAPS IN ] 














LEVER BROS. CO.. 








TUNE IN: George Burns & Gracie Allen, CBS, Tuesday nights 
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Dear Phy: 








. dls there any way to remove hair from my 
upper lip and from my legs? It’s coming in 


heavier and darker all the time.” Helen Q. 


Don’t let superfluous hair discourage you, 
Helen. There are ways and means that will 
rid you of it! Often, hair on the face will 
become much less noticeable if you bleach it 


frequently. Bleaching may make the sur- 
rounding skin a bit lighter than the rest of 
your face, but this can be camouflaged by 


using a darker powder on the hair area. 

When the hair growth is really heavy, it 
can be removed with one of the good cream 
depilatories. However, before you use this 
type of hair remover, it’s a wise idea to 
make a test to see if the preparation irritates 
the skin. On one little spot, use the depilator 
according to directions and see the result. 
In nine cases out of ten there won’t be any 
skin irritation. 

Hair on legs or arms can be eliminated in 
several ways. An occasional application of 


cream depilatory, properly used, will wipe 
it away. Or, when the growth is light, you 
can just rub it off with one of those little 
abrasive pads made for that purpose. There 
are wax depilatories for legs and arms, too. 


Whatever product you select, be sure to fol- 
low directions faithfully. 

The only really permanent method of re- 
moving hair is by electrolysis. This process 
requires a skilled operator, and should you 
decide electrolysis is necessary, be sure to 
have your doctor recommend the right person 
to do it for you. 





. «+ how I can make my hair look as pretty 
as the other girls’.” Margaret S. 

That depends on what’s making it drab, 
lifeless or lusterless. Are you sure, Margaret, 
that you wash your hair as often as it needs 
it? If hair is inclined to be oily, a weekly 
shampoo is a necessity. Dry hair can be 
washed less often, and can be helped by an 
application of hot oil before each shampoo. 

And what about brushing? Do you give 
your locks their daily hundred strokes with- 
out fail? You know that brushing stimulates 
the scalp glands to function properly, and 
thus hair is fed with the amount of natural 
oil that’s necessary to its beauty. 





» « . are pimples hopeless? My brother is 
16 and I’m 14, and we both have bad-looking 
Skins.” Mary L. B. 


At your ages skin eruptions ere certainly 
not “hopeless.” They appear on many boys 
and girls when they’re in the process of 
growing up. Your internal glands have some- 
thing to do with the condition, but more 
frequently it’s thé growing appetite for sweets 
that causes bumps. 

You and your brother should both be care- 
ful about what you eat. Don’t spoil your 
taste for nice green vegetables and fresh 














fruits by too much pie or cake. Many young 
people do just this, and then wonder why 
their skins look horrible! Drink more water 
than you really want. Water is Nature’s best 
purifier, both inside and out. 

There’s nothing so good as plenty of soap 
and water for pimply skins. Scrub your faces 
with a rich lather of pure soap every night 
and every morning—and in between times, 
when you have a chance. 

A bottle of calomine lotion, which you can 
buy at any drug store, is a help, too. Apply 
this pinkish lotion to your faces at bedtime. 
It’s very healing. And keeps your hands 
away from your faces, no matter how great 
is the temptation to handle the bumps. If 
pimples go away naturally, they won’t leave 
scars, but if you touch them, they are likely 
to leave lasting traces. This is an important 
warning to all young people! 

When proper diet and lots of stimulating 
cleansing don’t do the job of clearing your 
complexions, then it’s time to ask the family 
doctor what he thinks the cause and cure of 
your skin trouble may be. 





. . « how can a mother who does her own 
housework keep her figure? Although I’m 
only thirty-five and not overweight, I have 
three children and don’t have time to exer- 
cise, so my body gets slouchier and slumpier 
every day.” Mrs. Elizabeth B. 


Perhaps you are letting the weight of your 
responsibilities weigh down on your figure. 
Don’t do it, Mrs. B. Housework in itself can 
be one of the best forms of exercise, if you 
will do your chores with an eye to your 
figure as well as your family’s comfort. For 
example: when you are dusting or sweeping, 
can’t you hold your head high, your shoul- 
ders down, and your tummy in—just as you 
would if you were doing regular posture 
exercises? Can’t you mount those stairs in 
the same position, trying to go up “in one 
piece” instead of sloppily? There’s even a 
right and a wrong way to scrub, too. And 
believe it or not, scrubbing can be as bene- 
ficial to the figure as many outdoor sports are! 

Why don’t you, when you come across exer- 
cise photographs in magazines, or when you 
watch actresses in the movies, try to apply 
their positions to your household jobs? Good 
posture, standing still or moving, is the basis 
of a lovely figure. 

Your question interests us so much that 
we hope to devote much space to the subject 
at another time. —Phyllis Wray 





For 
BEST HOME 
CANNING 


PRESSURE 
COOKER 


Home canning is 
vitally important. 
The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture and leading 
food authorities 
everywhere recom- 
mend a pressure 
cooker as the ONLY 
safe method for 

: the home canning 
of non-acid foods, including vegetables, 
meats, fish and fowl. 

For safer, surer, speedier canning... 
use a NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER. 
With a NATIONAL, your kitchen is cool- 
er during canning . . . foods are safer 
as high heat under pressure is necessary 
to kill spoilage agents and bacteria. 

ONLY a NATIONAL provides the easy- 
to-operate Homec SEAL, contributing 
to the simplicity and efficiency of your 
home canning. This year NATIONAL 
PRESSURE COOKERS are available in cast 
aluminum with all pre-war features. 








. National No. 7, with cooking pans, can- 
ning basket and new instruction book. 
Canning capacity: 7 qt. or 9 pt. jars. 
* National No. 7A, with canning basket 
and new instruction book. Canning ca- 
pacity: 7 qt. or 18 pt. jars. (Illustrated 
above) 


*% National No. 14, with double canning 
basket and new instruction book. Can- 
ning capacity : 14 qt. or 18 pt. jars. Nor 
RECOMMENDED FOR HOME USE. Suitable 
for community canning projects. a 








< 


The skill and craftsmanship which 
has won the Army-Navy “E” and 
Star for vital war production 


into the making o NATIONAL PR URE 
COOKERS and PRESTO COOKERS — your 
assurance of first quality products. 





The famous NATIONAL 
PRESTO COOKER —the most 
peters and scientific saucepan 
or ccottas wom Feoee ~—i 
longs at top your - 
buy-when-available-list. It is an- 
other product of the National 
Pressure Cooker Company, 
Claire, Wisconsin. 
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ROVEMENTS 
yo HAPPEN 


(AS EVERY 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS | 
NC PADS 
NO ODOR 


In every family there is usually somebody 
who wants to change and somebody who 
wants to “stay put’’. .. New methods, 
new products, new habits—they all meet 
resistance at first, but nevertheless zm- 
provements will happen! 

TAKE THE CASE OF TAMPAX (an in- 
ternal method for monthly sanitary pro- 
tection) . . . Nobody has taken it up 
more quickly than the students in the 
big women’s colleges. Then they in turn 
have told their mothers and friends back 
home—how Tampax needs no belts, pins 
or external pads, how it can cause no 
bulges or ridges. 

PERFECTED BY A DOCTOR, Tampax 
is made of pure surgical cotton com- 
pressed into dainty, ingenious individual 
applicators. No odor. No chafing. Quick 
to change and easy to dispose of. Ask for 
Tampax at your regular drug or notion 
counter. Note the 3 sizes to suit early days 
and waning days—also different individ- 
ual needs. Introductory box for 20¢. 
Economy package for 98¢ lasts about 4 
months . . . Tampax Incorporated, Pal- 
mer, Mass. 
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What Do You Think? 
EAR EDITOR: Most city women expect 
their husbands to work alongside women 
many of them attractive—in offices, stores 
and factories. But in our community, at least, 
any young woman who does field work with 
any man with whom she is not closely re- 
lated, is leaving herself open for plenty of 
scandal. 

I am 19 and unmarried. I love the out- 
doors, I know how to work, I could use the 
money and, most of all, I’d like to help my 
country. But many a farm woman wouldn’t 
want me, or any other young woman, doing 
field work on her farm. 

Isn’t it time that we got over such an un- 
healthy situation in rural America?—G. F. L., 
| Indiana. 

Is this the situation? If so, what’s your 
opinion of it?—Ed. 


EAR EDITOR: We moved to Clark’s 

Fork River Valley, “The Last Frontier 
of America,” at the western edge of Mon- 
tana, a year and a half ago, and are finding 
it a most interesting place. It has been heav- 
ily timbered, and, is now slowly being con- 
verted to agriculture. As one Forest Ranger 
told me, “every clearing in the forest implies 
an adventure. It may prove to be the home 
of a Harvard man, a drought refugee, a ]um- 
berjack or a millionaire.” 

Distances are impressive, even in normal 
times. Under gas rationing they are almost 
insurmountable. We are three and a half 
miles from a Post Office, 20 from a shopping 
center, 120 from a hospital or efficient doctor. 

Women are doing amazing things in this 
wild new country. The Look-Out stations, 
which watch for forest fires, are being 
“manned” by women. This means that a 
woman must live quite alone on a mountain 
top for three months, carry her own water ds 
much as half a mile, chop all of her own wood 
and do some “trail brushing” during rainy 
weather. Savage electrical storms sweep 
over the Look-Outs, so that electricity leaps 
from bolt to bolt of the structure, the stove 
lids dance, and the “look-out” herself must 
lie on the floor, rising up occasionally to 
look for “hot-strikes” over the countryside. 

Our coroner is a woman, the undertaker 
is a woman, the Health Officer, serving an 
area 80 by 125 miles, is a woman. We also 
have a dainty little County Nurse who 
valiantly serves this large region. Through- 
out thesmountain area there are scattered 
little stores that serve as post offices. Most 


| 
| There’s Still a Frontier 


| 
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of these are operated by women, and this 
woman also seems to constitute a “guardian 
angel” for her community, passing on local 
news (most people have no ’phones), seeing 
that anyone in distress is given attention, 
and in general guiding the destiny of the 
community. 

The country is seemingly adapted to dairy- 
ing, and every family has milk cows. From 
grandmothers to primary girls, the feminine 
population milks. There are no young men 


left in the country. The percentage of men. 


rejected for physical disabilities is very low 
here, the young boys have all enlisted, young 
fathers are being drafted. All of the people 
in this country are “dead shots,” because of 
our natural hunting resources. 

This is the center of the deer population 
of the United States. We counted 110 deer 
on our ranch last winter during the heavy 
snows. Several of them fed with our dairy 
cattle every day. Beaver are so numerous 
that they are a problem. We trapped twenty 
last winter, and’I plan to have a fur coat 
made from beaver taken on the ranch.— 
Edith Benninghoven, Montana. 


LAST DAY OF SCHOOL 
By Barbara Baldwin 


He stood there on the platform 

With that scrubbed-behind-the-ears look, 
And glanced down at his teacher, 

As she prompted with her book. 

He looked across assembly, 

And caught his mother’s eye, 

(“Keep your hands out of your pockets, 
Don’t fidget with your tie!’”’) 

So many things to remember 

For just a little lad. 

His heart beat like a hammer, 

And then he saw his dad, 

(“You'll get through it somehow.’’) 
Would that throbbing never cease? 

He bobbed his head in jerky little bow 
And swiftly said his piece. 


Beanshooters in the Guest Room 
EAR EDITOR: My wisdom has been 
questioned because I turned over our 
guest room to a ten-year-old son. Yes, really, 
with a Jenny Lind bed, innerspring mattress, 
wool-filled comforter, reversible two-tone 
wool rugs, ball fringe curtains, and all! 
(Pre-war quality, too.) 

You see, he and his brother (2 years 
older) weren’t congenial room-sharers, and 
since overnight guests are so few now, I 
thought, why not let him use it? 

One drawer of the vanity dresser holds 
“beanshooter” material and kite string; al 


other a mail order Marine suit, size 1” 
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The last defeated flutter of the Axis banners will bring 
closer the moment to start your new life, your new home! 
Will you be ready? The ideal way to get set for happy, 
efficient housekeeping is to start now with the ‘‘U’”’ Plan 
for ““V’’ Day. It enables you to decide today on the 
Universal appliances and housewares you'll want, and 
helps you save for them in a concrete, down-to-earth way. 
Here’s how it works...(1) Check on this page the 
Universal housewares you will need ...(2) Add up the 
estimated values you decide upon...(3) Put that sum 
into War Bonds ... (4) Take the check list to your 
local dealer today and ask him to put you on his pri- 
ority list. You make no down payment, you’re under 
no obligation! But you do put yourself in line among 
the lucky “firsts” to get Universal products 
after Victory! Send for the “U” Plan for “‘V’’ 
Day Booklet which gives you added 
details — write to Department FJ 
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LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK « NEW BRITAIN, CONN 









CHECK UNIVERSAL APPLIANCES 
AND HOUSEWARES HERE! 










UNIVERSAL APPLIANCES 1941 PRICE ESTIMATED 
AND HOUSEWARES RANGE ~ cost 


(apreOmmalt 









Gectric Ranges . . . Cs $94.95—279.95 $...... 


Woter Heotes . . . - 7400—123.00 
Woshes 2 ew ee - 5495-13495 











Wones . «te . - 34.95—104.95 
Bog Type Vocwwm Cleoners. . 29.95— 59.95 
Tonk Type Vocuwwm Cleaners . 59.95— 69.95 







© 1AS— 19.95 seccssrcce 






a is ° 3.9S— FOS  cecccccces 
Wom. - «© @ » + » 3.95— 9.95 

























Veosters. «© 2 © + © « 3.95— 14.95 
Percolotos «© 6 6 + 8 6.95— 14.95 
rer oe ae 24.95— 27.95 

Wolfe rams ww tt 695— 10.95 

Sondwich Grills. 5 6 « 795— 12.50 

Heating Pods « 5 + « 395— 6.95 

Hot Plotes . . «+ « 3.95— 10.95 

Portable Heotens . . . 695— 10.95 

Ove - - 2+ © © & 2 2795— 44.95 

Kinchen Cullery . 2. ss _— ee eee 
Corving Sets. ks + 20S— 14.98 @ ...ccccees 
Table Knives ond Forks 3.95— 19.95% .... eee 
Food and Meot Chopper ‘ 195— 3.25 ovcce 
Voowm Bottles. . . « VIS — 400m .ccccennne 
imisGete 2 1 wt ew GSDe CHB  ccagcosser 
Pitcher Sess... Ce + 695—-15.95 ‘ 
Tk nn a 195— 295 







175— 495 














$.95 
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3.25— 
2.95— 






TOTAL $.........+ 









BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
Check here the Universe! appliences you ve 
dreamed of owning. Put their estimated 
valve inte Wer Bonds —then ofter Victory, 
yeu can stop dreeming end ster owning! 
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When “s try this inviting SPONGE CAKE recipe, you're 


sure betore you start—because it’s backed by the most 
sensational guarantee ever put behind a flour. GUARAN- 
TEED BAKING! Try Pillsbury’s Best with ANY GOOD 
RECIPE. If you don’t agree that you get better baking 
than with any other all-purpose flour, write Pillsbury’s 
Cooking Service, Minneapolis, and get back the cost of 
all your recipe ingredients! 


Pillsbury’s SPRING BLOSSOM Cake 
with Whipped Fruit frosting 


2 ee ee ee ee ee oy 


= 


TEMPERATURE: 325° F. Makes 9-inchtube cake Time: about 1 hr. 
@ 1% cups sifted PILLSBURY’S e 1% teaspoons grated lemon 
BesT Enriched FLouR rind 
~ @ 2% teaspoons baking powder e 3 egg yolks, unbeaten 
te (or 1% teaspoons e | cup sugar 
double-acting) e 3 egg whites, unbeaten 
e@ 4 teaspoon salt e % cup sugar 


e % cup cold water 1¥% teaspoons lemon juice 
1. Sift flour, baking powder and salt together three times. 2. Add 
water and lemon rind to egg yolks, and beat well with a rotary 
egg beater until very light in color, and greatly increased in 
volume. 3. Add 1 cup sugar gradually, beating thoroughly after 
| each addition. 4. Fold in dry ingredients, a small amount at a 
4 time. 5. Beat egg whites until stiff but not dry, adding the re- 
j maining sugar gradually, beating well after each addition. Add 















lemon juice. 6. Fold into egg yolk mixture gently but thoroughly. 
7. Pour into an ungreased tube pan and bake in a slow oven. 
8. After removing from oven invert pan until cold (about 1 hour). 
9. Cut cake into two layers. Frost. 


WHIPPED FRUIT FROSTING 

Ye teaspoon salt sweetened fruit (canned or 
1 egg white fresh strawberries, peaches, 
1 teaspoon lemon juice cherries; cooked dried prunes, 
1% cups drained, crushed apricots or peaches 

Add salt to egg white in top of double boiler; beat with 
rotary egg beater until stiff, but not dry. Place over boiling 
water; add lemon juice and fruit gradually, continue beat- 
ing fOr five minutes or until mixture stands in soft 
mounds. Allow to cool. If desired, sugar may be added. 
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Somehow, that’s all right, even with a maple 
Jenny Lind bed. Some.day he may sleep in 
a barracks and in other uncomfortable situa- 
tions.— Mrs. G. Allen Cole, Illinois. 


One Advantage of Deafness 

EAR EDITOR: I enjoyed Mrs. Good- 

win’s letter in which she suggested put- 
ting family grievances in writing. I was 
forced to use this system because my hus- 
band lost his hearing in the first World War. 
Although he reads my lips, if he thinks I 
am losing my temper he refuses to look at 
me! However, after writing my complaint 
down, I often decide it isn’t worth quarrel- 
ing over. If all people were required to do 
this, it would save many a heartache.—Edna 
Marie Young, California. 


Blessed Soap 
EAR EDITOR: Maybe we can’t have all 


the sugar, tires and gasoline we want, 
but I read that so far we can have plenty 
of soap, so Hurrah! Also Whoopee! 

I should think the morale of those tem- 
porarily defeated countries would be worse 
than it is. Imagine—no soap! 

As long as we can have scrubbed and shiny 
urchins, clean windows, and sweetly clean 
clothing, we'll come through.— Mrs. W. 
Huston, Illinois. 





Picnics in the Field 
EAR EDITOR: In these’ strenuous 


times, it seems to me we're wasting a 
lot of precious work hours in eating. Yes, I 
know we have to eat to get strength to work, 
but here’s the way we do both: 

As soon as the weather is warm enough, 
I fix a picnic lunch and take it to the field 
where my husband is working. It doesn’t 
take nearly so long to make a few sand- 
wiches and a thermos of hot coffee, and to 
pick up some fresh fruit, as it does to cook 
a full meal. 

Then we eat in the shade while he rests, 
or if the job is rushing, I drive the tractor 
while he eats. That way, there’s no time 
wasted coming all the way in to the house 
to eat and back again. The tractor never 
stops, and I have no dishes to wash. And 
does our little girl love picnics! 

Of course, there is always a warm hearty 
meal for supper with plenty of vegetables for 
vitamins and extra pep.—Mrs. Eugene Yaw, 
Ohio. 


Precious Seed 
EAR EDITOR: As soon as I have read 
my Farm Journal I mail it to a sister in 
the Belgian Congo, where it is passed around 
until there is nothing left of it. A letter from 
my sister last week said that when they got 
the two pounds of seed I mailed them they 
threw the package to the ceiling twice, with 
shouts ef joy. I put a package of seed in 
every letter I send to foreign lands. To peo- 
ple in ‘the interior of Africa it’s worth 
weight in gold. We who have plenty may not 
appreciate what seed really means.—Eunice 
V. Goodwin, Ohio. 
° 





BEST LETTER 
Readers voted “I Want to Go Back 
Home” the best letter in March. Best let- 
ter wins $10; all others printed, $3 each. 
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Dear Polly: I am a boy—do you answer 
boys’ questions? I need help in choosing a 
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MEAL PLANNING 
DIVISION 










"Please note special values contained herein to make 


















_* present for a girl!—Henry, Oklahoma.° meals more flavorful, more healthful and glamorous!" 
vant, 
enty OYS’ letters are as welcome as girls. 
Here’s a gift list to work on: Jewel box 
tem- (more properly it should be called a Junk . "It wakes up flavors ye 
rorse sox!) 5 desk pen, musical powder box, ~ Use lemon juice liberally to bring out flavors. You 
athletic equipment, monogrammed stationery, know how it improves tea and fish. It can do as much 
hiny good books or records, personalized book- for fruits and vegetables (juices, too!), for meats, clear 
‘lean ends, good perfume. None of these things soups, salad dressings and beverages! 
W. need break your bank, yet any girl would _ 
love any of them. 
aa "It adds welcome color!" 
De ar Polly: Is 2 peaper et es engaged Good meals often look dull. Yellow is a bright, lively 
ig ” he gr ili with other boys in the color and it’s quickly supplied with a gay lemon gar- 
Sieg service?—Carol, Illinois. nish. Use novel cuts, sprinkle slices with paprika or 
ail W AR cheness or modifies « tet of rales, | chopped parsley. Quarters are best for juice! 
Your fiancé should be your first con- 
ugh, sideration; if he knows and doesn’t mind, it 
field ; — ° ae “og? ra you to correspond "It dresses up drab dishes!" 
2c’ with othe riends the service. —_ . . . . 
7 a Pe eg teenie ne Lemon juice gives stewed fruits a fresher, livelier fla- 
red ve vor. Sparks up sandwich spreads. Try grated peel on 
id - Dear Polly: I am 19. Can I wear slacks puddings and cobblers. Cook apple sauce with lemon 
cook to a dance?—Tess, South Carolina. strips. Bread pudding is new with a lemon clear sauce! 
rests, S' ACKS were not meant for dances, at 19 
actor or any other age. Wear a simple dress, 
time good shoes; never wear ankle sox. "It keeps husbands happy !" 
louse * * * 4 
never — se ae se Happy? He'll be out of this world when he spies that 
And ig , wed Should o bride-to-be have her lemon pie banked high with snowy meringue. Use 
silver marked with her initials or with her fresh juice and grated peel for that fragrant tang and 
re ; future initials?—Nancy, Minnesota. | have his checkbook handy! That new hat is yours! 
s for fit are being done nowadays, but 
Yaw, ' why don’t you wait and have it marked 
: after you set up housekeeping? 
Bh Me "Please note vitamins, too!" Lemons are a rich 
Dear Polly: When a boy and girl break up, source of vitamin C, a good source of Bi, the only known source 
read is the girl supposed to return small gifts he of vitamin P. They aid digestion, alkalinize. Lemons are in the “Basic 
. ‘ , . y 
wer | has given her?—Betty, Washington. 7” food groups, recommended for better nutrition. Probably no other 
ound ee 2 | food helps you in so many ways. So buy them by the dozen and never 
from F YOU'VE had a really final scrap, you Il be without them. Sunkist’s free booklet has over 100 recipes. Write Sunkist, Section 
y got | probably want to return them just to add 4805 Los Angeles 55. California. 
they emphasis to your “don’t care any more” posi- . os \ 
with tion. But it isn’t necessary. —~{__— Iw Sunkies Saiaes to. abnadied din 
ed in * * * * F 
ee } \re x, wrappers are the finest and juiciest from 
on Dear Polly: To whom shall we send high- i 7 ‘oun ist) ( 14,500 cooperating California growers. 
th its eck P : ee ; 9 ' ‘ 
wool graduation invitations? Shall I send J v* nf 
he @ graduation picture to a boy I write to in a F ~ ~ FOR GOOD HEALTH AND GOOD FLAVOR - 


neighboring town?—Marie, Pennsylvania. 


BO eCALLY, graduation invitations are 
sent to those close friends and relatives 
whom you don’t see every day, and who will 
be interested in your graduation. About pic- 
tures: it’s a pretty good policy not to send 
unsolicited pictures of yourself at any time, 


* California Lemons 
especially to a boy—not unless you know 


him very well. s BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

















fo Speed tit Day... 


HIS FARM BOY lunging through a South Pacific jungle on 
a deadly hunt for Jap snipers is speeding the day when he'll be 
back home again, raising a covey of quail in the old pasture lot. 


He and his buddies all over the globe are speeding that day the hard 
and dangerous way. Nothing we can do or say can repay their sacrifices 
... but each of us who tackles his war job at home with all his strength 
(and keeps buying War Bonds) is helping them bring Victory nearer. 


More than 17,000 men and women of the Greyhound system have 
their vital share in this big job. Their task is carrying manpower—to 
war jobs, on furloughs, to induction centers—on literally thousands 
of military and civilian missions. Over 4,000 of their Greyhound fel- 
low-workers are now serving in our fighting forces all over the world. 


And when Victory comes, Greyhound will help to bring em home 
—to their very doorsteps in big cities, small towns and on farms all 
over the. land. That kind of service, 
along 70,000 miles of highways, 
is Greyhound’s specialty. 








GREYHOUND 
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ROM Portsmouth to Pasadena, farm 
Press: are having a good time “doing 
for our boys,”—to the delight of the 
boys. Farm women have always been good 


at doing for others, but they’re outdoing 
themselves these days. Here are some of the 





special “little things” they’ve managed: 


One-woman Information and Service Bu- 
reau. Mrs. Vernon Rand, North Bend, 
Nebraska, sees to it that all of her county’s 
251 boys in service get their “North Bend 
Eagle,” the weekly paper; and that the 
county, in return, knows about them through 
an exchange column she writes. It’s all Mrs. 
Rand’s own idea. The editor offered her a 
special subscription rate, and she volun- 
teered to wrap and address, a job which 
takes 2 to 3 hours a day. (Just changing 
addresses takes about 4 hours a week.) But 
she gets results—letters from all over the 
world. Out of them comes her popular col- 
umn. 

Money for the subscriptions and for 
Christmas packages was raised when the 
North Bend Fire Department (directed by 
Mrs. Rand) sponsored a community auction. 
Handbills went all over the county, inviting 
“salable articles or cash donations.” Salable 
articles included spreader rings, red paint, 
laying mash, fly spray, coal. Food brought 
$100; altogether, the affair totaled $922. 


Pheasant Sandwiches have made the Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, canteen in the Milwau- 
kee depot famous from coast to coast. 
County-wide hunts, by special arrangements 
through the game warden, keep the canteen 
supplied with pheasant. Fifty to 150 birds 
are brought in at a time. Word of the can- 
teen’s slightest need can cross the county in 
minutes. (Once they were low on _ butter. 
Next day, 48 pounds appeared. Another day 
a farmer brought in a whole hog.) Folks say 
there probably aren’t 20 people in Brown 
county who haven’t helped in some way. 

Over 2000 boys a day are fed in the equally 
famous canteen at the Union Pacific depot 
at North Platte, Nebraska. Food and plenty 
of it there, “but good!” say the boys on the 
coast-to-coast troop trains. Food, however, 
is only one of the canteen’s services. Another 
“special” is needle and thread, plus quick 
fingers. And at Christmas time, 4-H club 
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the trains with gifts, among 


farm hom e checker boards and check- 
“doing The “] ds” were made of canvas, the ROV ED 
“¢ be gis a Se Here's what happened in P ‘ 
itdoing Cookies and Candy. sealed clinical tests of men and far less irritating 
of the witl tin can sealer, went out in women smokers ...shown a se and throat 
d: packages from one Florida county | by the findings of distin- to the no 

' tall I men came to Home Demon- | guished doctors: * 

ce Bu- m Agent Carolyn Boogher’s office to 

Bend, pe fudge and cookies in tin cans. ; 
ountys I 11 800 cans had gone out. 5 
1 Bend ane Si a i alli WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP MORRIS, 
at the / r Sale’ n ( a uc- ; 


“<i | financed Christeses pockeges ocat fom. | EVERY CASE OF IRRITATION OF NOSE OR THROAT 
I Mrs, ee ee ee —DUE TO SMOKING—EITHER CLEARED UP COM- 


her a in service. Hats of an- 


volun- ta ore auctioned sig Mens | PLETELY, OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED! 


which the next meeting. 


NOTE: We do not claim curative powers for PHuip 


HINGiNg Old ¢ rs to Give Away? California 

.) ree women have _ practically ’ Morris. But these findings—reported in an authoritative 

yer tne d ttic 7 ) oO ss ° . “s : . 2 . 

as ae Pasa sr pn os ree sha — medical] journal—do prove Puitip Morris far less irritating 
pie day rooms to be used by to the nose and threat. You will find they taste. far finer, too 

nd tor : rs ane rs. Yolo county alone con- : 

en the 1 3U0 as t pieces for nearby camps. 

ted by 


{ Snack Pantr is the special feature of 
inviting the USO |] ing in Salinas, California; Every day, new 
Salable Far Bureau women keep it full of good a thousands CALL FOR 
| paint, thir from their own pantry shelves. a PHILIP MORRIS! 


1uction, 


brought Personal Shopper. Mrs. Helen Henderson, 
922. Lit n, Nebraska, makes the rounds of the 
e Aber- wards in the nearby base hospital, taking 
Milwau- s for gifts’° the boys want to send that 
coast. They te her how much she may 
rements sper she selects, they mail. 
canteen le Wasn't One House but “Open Lawn.” 
o bee ast summer for Mrs. G. C. Irwin, near Ft. 
he cam- ownson, Oklahoma. She turned over her 
unty in comfortable lawn to soldiers on field maneu- 
butter. vers near her Three shade trees were in- 
her day vitation enough, but she brought out writing 
olks say and reading material, cold drinks. 
Brown 
way: Tuesday is Mending Day. Farm women of 
Galveston county, Texas, regularly pack port- 


equally 
+ depot 
1 plenty 
; on the 


able sewing machine, miscellaneous mending 
equipment. and their lunch, and go off to 
Camp Wallace to sew. Only a man who has 
worn the mending of an indifferent laundry 


1oweve!l, - . 
can appreciate what this means. 


Another 
s quick } 
H club | ny ie 


weal : PHILIP I ul ween 


BEFORE ANYTHING ELSE, BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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By Mary R. Reynolds 








TRIPES are going places this spring— 

both on our Flag and in the fashion 

picture! There is something very smart 
and clean-looking about stripes, so if you 
like them and can wear them, by all means 
consider having a striped summer dress. 

Cotton—always the best choice for sum- 
mer daytime wear—comes in different width 
stripes and in different color combinations. 
Of course, for the very attractive designs 
shown on this page, plain or printed material 
can also be used if you like. 

Jumper outfits, like No. 1200, are high in 
favor, and are a good way of utilizing two 
different materials. The design shown is a 
smartly-tailored type with a soft, ruffled 
blouse. Cut in sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 to 
38 inches. The jumper in size 16 requires 
154 yards of 54-inch materfal. 

Even the little girls this spring will blos- 
som out in stripes—and “blossom out” is 
right if a flowered stripe like the one pic- 
tured in No. 1351 is selected. The belt in 
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this design is inset, and there is a cute Peter 
Pan collar. Sizes 8 to 14 years. For 12 years, 
2¥%-yards of 35-inch material is needed. 

A cotton casual that can go anywhere with 
an air is No. 1337. This good-looking design 
features a fly-front opening and a soft but 
trim skirt. Sizes 10 to 18 years; 28 to 36 
inches. Size 16 requires 342 yards of 35-inch 
material. 

Any woman who in the past has had the 
comfort of. wearing a cotton two-piece dress 
will not “willingly bé without one during 
the hot months to-come. A well-tailored type, 
like No. 1332, is especially smart in cotton 
seersucker. Note thé inverted pleat in the 
skirt, which will: give comfort in walking. 
Sizes 12 to 20 years;.30 to 42 inches. Size 
16 requires about 3%4 yards of 35-inch ma- 

terial. 


All patterns 15 cents each, Be sure to 
give number and size. Send order to 
Pattern Dept., Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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World’s strongest baby 


Quite a lad, this one. 
He’s ist an average American 
youngster—you can probably find a 


} 


,alf-dozen like him in any city block. 


But we’ll match him against any baby 


in the world . . . and give odds. 

Because here in America we've 
learned how to grow babies. Our doc- 
tors and nutritionists have made mag- 
nificent. progress in child care... 
unveiled many new facts about growth, 
and health, and vitamins. 

Here at General Mills we’re helping, 
too. Our scientists are working con- 


stantly to uncover more of the secrets 


















of good nutrition. Their work has al- 
ready played an important part in the 
vitamin and mineral enrichment of 
flour and cereals to whole grain levels 
... and in the manufacture of Vitamin 
D concentrate for vitamin products, 
fluid milk and other foods. But it has 
only just begun. 

In the years to come, research 
at General Mills will help lead 
to new and better vitamin 
products, new and more nu- 
tritious foods for you and your 
family: new foods, new ideas for a 


better world, 








General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers of Vitamin Products, Wheaties, Kix, Cheerioats, 
Gold Medal Enriched Flour, Softasilk Cake Flour, Bisquick, Betty Crocker Soup, Larro Feeds, Bakery 


Flours. Semolina and Durum Flours, Vegetable and Protein Products, Naval Ordnance 


Copyright 1944, Genera! Mills, Inc. 








Mother: There, there, what’s Fred done? 
Wife: Nothing! That’s the worst of if. He 


ignores me—as if we’d never been in love! 





Mother: My darling, from all you've told 
me, I think it’s my fault. There’s something 
I should explain ...there’s one neglect most 
husbands can’t forgive—carelessness or ig- 
norance about feminine hygiene. 


Wife: You mean, I could have avoided this? 





Mother: Yes... now listen. My doctor al- 
ways advises Lysol disinfectant for feminine 
hygiene. It cleanses thoroughly, deodorizes. 
Won’t harm sensitive vaginal tissues, either 
—just follow the directions. You'll find 
Lysol easy and inexpensive to use. 





Husband (sometime later): How’s about a 
kiss, dream girl... 


Wife (to herself): Umm, everything’s won- 
derful again—thanks to Mother’s advice. 
I use Lysol always now! 


For new FREE book 
let (in plain wrap- 
per) about Feminine 
Hygiene, send post- 
card or letter for 
Booklet F. J.-544, 
Address Lehn & Fink, 
683 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y 





Copr. 1944, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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“Well I 
The Children” 


N INTENSE desire to help this warring 
world in the most effective way, and 

a love for small children, are charac- 

teristic of most young girls in America, Put 
the two together and you can have a really 


useful plan: trained baby-tenders to help 
busy mothers. 

That’s what happened in several rural 
neighborhoods last year. Many an _ over- 


worked mother with small children to worry 
after sighed with relief when she turned 
them to a capable, trained young girl, 
and work with a 
free mind. 

This is the it worked in Venango 
county, Pennsylvania. The girls themselves 
“project” when they decided it 


ove! 


went about her outdoor 


way 


began the 
would be smart to learn something about 
taking care of children, before doing any 
wholesale volunteering. With their 4-H club 
leader, they studied how to get acquainted 
a young child, problems in behavior, 


with 
why a 15-month-old wouldn’t like the same 
toys as his three-and-a-half-year-old sister. 


They studied picture books for children. They 
learned to tell stories. 

\ mother was invited to tell 
she expected of a girl whom she hired to 
for her child. Another mother demon- 
strated how to give a baby his daily bath, 
a real live pink-and-white cherub as 
her subject—to the delight of her students. 
The girls learned to make toys out of mate- 


them what 


care 


using 


rials on hand. Fimger painting became so 
popular it was hard to tell whom it was 
intended to entertain—the tenders or the 
children. 

For fun and for their 4-H records, the 


girls kept track of their activities through 
the summer. Their figures show: a total of 
722 hours (for 15 girls) -was spent in caring 
for children 7 months to 8 years of age. 
Four-H girls near Vineland, New Jersey, 
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Jean Hunsberger reads to her neighbor 
children; Sara Straue teaches painting. 
Both are Pennsylvania 4-H baby-tenders. 


got interested in child care when they heard 
about the defense nursery in town. Between 
the girls and their leader, Mrs. Arthur H. 
Lange, a course in caring for other people’s 
children was set up. 

When the girls finished this course, they 
called themselves Junior Child Care Aides, 
chose a uniform, and went to work in the 
nursery. Their interest and zeal _ there 
brought them fame, and soon Mrs. Lange had 
become an “Exchange.” When busy mothers 
telephoned her for help, she found girls who 
could go. The girls were paid, except when 
the mother was away from home on occa 
sional patriotic work. 


It Works for Others 


There are somewhat similar plans working 
in other places. Erie county, New York, and 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, both have 
trained baby-tenders. The Erie county plan 
was started by mothers who were almost 
desperate for help with small children. They 
organized the course first, enlisted the girls 
next. 

In South Dakota, Vesta Senjem, Brookings 
county, found herself in the business last 
summer. In her case, a “course” in child 
care would have been like gilding te lily, 
for Vesta, the oldest of 5 children, is used 
to refereeing noisy activity at home. When 
the neighbors down the road needed all 
hands for outside work, Vesta moved over 
tor the week to take care of the children. 

None of these girls is more than 14, some 
are younger. They still have their freckles 
and their plumpness. But these baby-tending 
youngsters are already solid citizens, doing a 
useful war job. 
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"BEAR DOWN, MISTER...8EAR DOWN /” 


I don’t have to look at her... 

I don’t have to watch my ship die... 

All my life long I’ll see her in my mind’s 2ye... 
And always I'll hear the high, faint roar of planes 
circling .. . circling . . . circling . . . as their gas 
runs low and they’ve nowhere to go and the guys 

at the sticks look down on their ship and tears 
spill over the lids of their eyes and they stiffen 
their lips. 
Ever lose your ship, Mister? 
Ever lose your mother? 
Ever lose your girl? 


Your heart cracks and the weight on your back 


So, bear down, Mister... beardown... 


For every drop of blood they spill . . . for every 
heart they break . . . for every tear that’s shed 
... for every ship that’s sunk .. . for every plane it 
costs . . . for every man of ours who’s lost... 

they’ll pay with ten of their own! 


Bear down, Mister... beardown... 
So the freedom we want... 
So the futures we want... 
So the country we want... 
Will be there when we get back! 


seems to push you under and you think you'll Here at Nash-Kelvinator we’re building Pratt & Whitney 


drown but you don’t. You carry on, not for your- 


engines for the Navy’s Vought Corsairs and Grumman 


self but for the rest of the folks . . . for the family Hellcats . . . Hamilton Standard propellers for — 
the kids . . . for guys like these swimming N ations bombers . . . governors, binoculars, parts for ships, 
- os : . . jeeps, tanks and trucks . . . readying production lines for 
around, circling around with night coming on and = 
. Sikorsky helicopters. All of us devoted 
no ship to come home to and around and below 100% to winning thie war to speeding 


only the empty sea. 


But we don’t want pity! 


the peace when our men will come back to 
their jobs and homes and even better futures 
than they had before... to the day when The Army - Navy 





awarded te 


ay ' To? : “ s 5 
We Il « ome through! .. . We’ll find another ship! we'll build for you an even finer Kelvin- — Nash-Keloinator 
. We’ll get back! . .. Because we’re free men, ator, an even greater Nash! Divielen. 


born to be on our own... brought up to fight on 


1 team or alone... trained to live for our country, NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


not to give up and die! Kenosha 


Beor down, Mister iis 
Buy Wor Bonds 


tt IT HURTS] 


AUTOMOBILES KELVINATOR 


Milwaukee « DETROIT ¢ Grand Rapids «+ Lansing 








HINTS FOR HOME BAKERS 


Hot and Snowy— | 
a Grand Dessert: 


| But make these biscuits 

| with Fleischmann’s yellow 
| fabel Yeast for | 

1 EXTRA vitamins. 


———— 
SNOW BISCUITS 
2 cups sifted flour 
1% teaspoons sugar 
\% teaspoon salt 
1 cake Fleischmann’s Yeast 
oe 34 cup lukewarm water 
1 tablespoon melted shortening 
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Sift together flour, sugar and salt. 
Dissolve yeast in lukewarm water. 
Add to dry ingredients. Add melted 
shortening. Dough will be soft. 
Turn out on floured board and 
knead dough quickly and lightly 
until smooth and elastic. Roll out 
14 inch thick. Cut with floured bis- 
cuit cutter. Place on greased pan. 
©1 Let rise until doubled in bulk, 
, hour. Prick top with fork. 
Bake in.hot oven at 435° ¥. about 
20 minutes. Makes 16 two-inch 


*1 biscuits. Serve hot with home- 


made jam, jelly or preserves for ‘a 


A supper dessert treat! 
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FLEISCHMANN’S RECIPE BOOK 





NEWLY REVISED 
FOR WARTIME! 


Clip and paste on a penny 
post card for your free copy 
of Fleischmann’s newly re- 
vised ‘“‘The Bread Basket.” 
Dozens of easy recipes for 
bread, rolls, desserts. Address 
Standard Brands, Grand Cen- 
tral Annex, Box 477, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





Address 





Town or City 


County 





State. 
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Jean Ary, graduate student, Purdue Uni- 

versity, shows that a plain cake made 

with dehydrated eggs is just as good as 
one made with shell eggs. 


HAT does “fresh” food mean to 


you? Recently gathered or made, 
such as fresh eggs or fresh fish or 
fresh rolls? Not preserved or processed? 


Not showing any signs of deterioration, such 
as fresh, crackers? 

If it’s the latter, there is such a thing as 
“fresh” dried eggs—of interest to the house- 
wife who buys them after the war. You will 
notice much the same cooking and baking 
difference between good and poor quality 
dried eggs as between fresh and not-so-fresh 
shell eggs. Quality is likely to suffer with 
packaging and storage, rather than with de- 
hydration, for that takes only 3 minutes. 

“If your boy overseas is fed up with de- 
hydrated eggs,” says Ruth Jordan, head of 
foods h at Purdue University, “it is 
likely because they suffered in quality during 
transportation, and were served scrambled, 
which is a severe test. Dehydrated eggs will 
never take the place of fresh shell eggs for 
nor for dishes where several eggs 
are used. Household use of dehydrated eggs 
in the future will likely be for baking, as 
they mix and handle easily.” 

Miss Jordan and her assistant, Miss Jean 
Ary, have found that 
quality make a good firm cream filling, plain 
cakes and muffins of good volume, and fairly 
good custards. Such tests pave the way for 
the time when war demands for dehydrated 
and egg producers and 

for a home market. 


y 
researc 
table use, 
of good 


dried eggs 


decline, 
processors will be looking 


will 


eggs 


Cover your shell eggs and they will stay” 
fresh a month, if stored in your refrigerator 
at a temperature around 40° F. In an uncov- 
ered container they gradually lose weight and 
quality drops. Better put any real surplus 
of eggs down in water glass, or best of all, 
freeze them in your freezer locker. 

It’s surplus milk season, too, and we 


want to share the recipe for home-made 


cheese sent by Mrs. L. R. Tidrow of Arkan-- 


sas. This cheese is more subject to mold and 
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other forms of spoilage than cured cheese, 
but is similar in texture to spreading “store” 
cheese, and requires no special equipment. 
Mrs. Tidrow’s recipe is as follows: 
114 gal. solid clabber 1 c. heavy sour 

1% lb. butter cream 

1) tsp. soda ] tsp. salt 
Place clabber in a large double boiler (or 
set the pan in a large one of hot water). 
Heat—not over 110° F.—and stir until whey 
separates from curd. Strain through a flour 
or sugar sack, press out most of whey and 
let drain thoroughly. Mash or grate curd 
(if it stands overnight, it will be firm and 
must be grated), place in top of double 
boiler. Add butter and soda, heat and stir 
until curd is melted. Remove from heat, add 
sour cream, stir until smooth. (Cream should 
not be too cold or it makes the curd stringy.) 
Pour into .a mold, as a square refrigerator 
pan, and cool. When firm, turn out, slice. 

To make a spreading cheese, add an extra 
cup of sour cream at the time when cream 
is added. To vary, return to the double boiler 
after cream is blended and add one of the 
following: 3 whole canned pimentos, mashed 
fine, and juice; finely chopped pickle or 
olives; ground raisins or nuts. 


Cottage cheese making in war times is 
easy if you have a regulated oven, says Mrs. 
L. P. Bell of Arizona. Put the clabbered 
milk in a large pan into the oven, set it at 
350° F., leave it in 30 minutes, but turn the 
heat off after the first 15 minutes. Then 
empty the curd into a colander, drain, season. 


“The prime requirement of frozen foods 
packaging, and we speak from experience,” 
writes a manufacturer of paper containers 
for frozen foods, who sent samples to the 
Farm Kitchen, “is protection against moisture 
vapor loss. That, plus convenience, is our 
goal.” Their “Freeztex” packages for fruits 
and vegetables, which come in 4-serving, 6- 
serving, 244 lb. and 5 Ib. sizes, consist of 
a sturdy rectangular laminated paper-board 
carton, lined with a heat-sealing mojsture- 
proof bag. This inner lining is enough longer 
than the box to make sealing it with a warm 
iron “easy as easy.” Then there’s just the 
box end to be folded in, and it’s ready. 


Enrichment of flour and baked goods 
has been slowed up at times by a‘ short sup- 
ply of some of the nutrients. Niacin has been 
a hard-to-get ingredient, but new manufac- 
turing processes will improve this. A slice 
of white bread without its quota of iron, 
thiamin, niacin and riboflavin is going to be 
the exception rather than the rule, and you 
can scarcely pick up a box of cereal without 
seeing the word “enriched” or “now richer 
in” on the package. 

Corn millers are anxious to get in on the 
enrichment program. Legislation was passed 
in South Carolina and Alabama requiring en- 
richment of meal and grits, but since no sat- 
isfactory way of enriching these has been 
found so far, the enforcement of this law 
was postponed. 


—tThe Farm Kitchen Cook. 
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(oo NEWS for the Home Front! Although we are 
working day and night turning out war materials 
. . » Uncle Sam has authorized us to make a limited 
number of famous Perfection Oil cookstoves and heaters 
for essential civilian needs. Because of government 
restrictions on the amount of metal available for 
civilian goods, only five models of our complete line 
are being made . . . but they’re all pre-war Perfection 
quality ... your guarantee of clean, economical, 
efficient performance. 


How to Get a New Perfection 


To get a cookstove or heater, apply to your local ration 
board for a purchase certificate. To get a water heater, 


PERFECTION AGAIN MAKING 
OIL STOVES AND HEATERS! 


apply to the War Production Board for a priority. 
Then present your purchase authorization to your 
Perfection dealer. Please do not apply if your present 
cookstove or heater can be repaired. 


Get the Most Out of Your Present 
Perfection-Made Appliances 


Today it is a patriotic duty to make sure you are 
getting the efficient performance originally built into 
your Perfection. Have your Perfection dealer check 
it over . . . he will be glad to supply you with replace- 
ment parts and genuine Perfection Inner-Flow Wicks 
. . . the only wicks that insure 100% satisfaction on 
Perfection-made appliances. 


THESE PERFECTION OIL STOVES AND HEATERS NOW AVAILABLE TO ELIGIBLE BUYERS 








Ht 


' 7 
— 

No. R-357 Perfection 
1-Burner Range. Pat- 
ented High-Power burn- 
ers. Roomy “Live Heat” 
oven with heat indicator. 





tan” Water Heater. 


hot water at low cost. 
Uses economical kero- 
sene fuel. 





No. 406-B"Puri- No. 353 Perfection 
Flat-Top Stove. Has3 Portable Kerosene 
Insures continuous  High-Powerburners.Wide Heater. Popular 
cooking top. In black and _ low-cost heater.Light 
white baked enamel. 


No. 525 Perfection No. 2201 “Ivanhoe” 
Fuel Oil Space 
Heater. Produces 
28,000 BTU’s per hour. 
Compact—occupies only 
18 x 26% in. floor space. 


—easy to carry. Air- 
cooled handle. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY “7X wcncccr 


7686-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


BLOOD AND TEARS! 


4 





Unhappiness Threatens 
The Young Wife 
Who Ignores This 

Intimate Problem! 


New, More Convenient 
Feminine Hygiene Way Gives 
Continuous Action for Hours! 





@ Doctors know that even today the 
majority of women still know little or 
nothing about certain physical facts. 
Too many, who think they know, hav« 
only half knowledge. And they do not 
realize how seriously their happiness 
and health are threatened by lack of 
up-to-date information. 

That is why you ought to know 
about Zonitors—and to have all the 
facts about their unique advantages 
for vaginal germicidal care. (See free 
book offer below.) 

Zonitors are dainty, non-greasy 
suppositories, scientifically prepared 
for vaginal hygiene. So convenient 
and easy to use. The quickest, easiest, 
daintiest way of using a vaginal germi- 
cide. No cumbersome apparatus, 
nothing to mix, no unpleasant greasi- 
ness to spoil your daintiness. _ 

Powerful, but safe for delicate 
tissues, Zonitors spread a protective 
coating and kill germs instantly on 
contact. Deodorize by actually de- 
stroying odor, instead of temporarily 
masking it. They give continuous ac- 
tion for hours. All druggists have 


Zonitors. 


———-FREE See cone 


Mail this coupon for revealing booklet 
| up-to-date facts. Sent postpaid in pla 


See Kew York 17.0. %.°— | 

Name..seeee ec ecccerecsceseceseeees 
| AddreSS..cccccceceeseccessseeeserees | 
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STRAIGHT POCKETS—When sewing 

pockets baste top of pocket in place 
sew around the sides and bottom, 
pocket straight.—Mrs. B. G., Iowa. 


© 


first, then 


to get t 
RATION POINT TIP—Write 


S when the stamp is good and its expira- 


tion on the back of each when dates are 
Saves time at the store. 


dates 


given in the paper. 
Mrs. J. B., Wisconsin. 
CLEANING CURTAINS—We cleaned 
our ruffled rayon marquisette curtains 


each curtain 
rately into a large paper sack ‘with 
f corn meal and five tablespoons of 


sepa- 
three 


beautifully by putting 


cups 0 
borax and shaking at least 10 minutes. A 
barrel churn or one of the dry cleaning out- 


fits that works on the principle of the churn, 


would make it even easier.—E. H. Hower. 


DROPPING SEEDS—A medicine drop- 


S per is helpful when planting tiny seeds. 
Take off rubber bulb, fill dropper with the 
eeds, then replace bulb and squeeze it to 
drop seeds evenly into seed bed.—Mrs. E. G.. 
Pennsylvania. 


READY FOR TOWN—I keep a shop- 
S ping bag always ready. In it I put the 
books to be returned to the library, perhaps, 
article going back to a store. Also 
in it may be found the list of things to be 
done in town, and a little book with sizes of 
clothing and shoes for each member of the 
family. If I have a sudden chance to go to 
waste no time 
L., Kansas, 


or some 


prepared, and 


Mrs. R. E. 


town I am 


whe n once the re.- 


9 


just as attractive biscuits 
with a round cutter. This way is quicker 
and there are no trimmings to remold and 
cut—a step that results in second class bis- 


Mrs. B. I. G., Alabama. 


SQUARE BISCUITS—Biscuit dough 
cut in squares with a sharp knife makes 


as when it is cut 


cuits.- 


PATCHES THAT MATCH — When 
men buy their work pants have them 
get the longest length leg. Cut off at the de- 
sired length and save pieces for patches. In 
this material of 


when needed.—G. C., Maine. 
SWEEPING FLOORS—Use a _ dust 
mop in place of a broom and you get 
the dirt and dust all at once.—Mrs. F. K., 
Michigan. 


way you have same color 


LETTER HUNT—We are all writing 

the boys and girls in Service now. I 
keep a piece of paper, or notebook, and 
pencil handy to jot down bits of news I 
think of while working. Easy then to write 
a newsy letter, and you don’t forget things 
they would enjoy knowing.—F. M. F., In- 
diana. 

ICE COLD TRICK—If you haven't 

time for the broth to cool in order to 
skim off the fat, pour through a cloth that 
has been wruhg out of ice cold water. Take 
time, though, to add this fat to the fat sal- 
vage.—M. O., lowa. 


9 


ing or tidying up the living room. 


CLEANING TIME SAVER—Take a 
large paper bag with you when clean- 
Into it 


empty contents of ash trays and wastebas- 
kets. This saves making frequent trips to 


the trash barrel.—Mrs. B. E. A., Ohio. 
CLEANING CHICKEN—Much time 
and labor can be saved in the finishing 
touches when dressing a spring chicken, if 
an old safety razor is used to remove hairs 


and small feathers.—Mrs. D. L., Wisconsin. 


LIFTING DOUGHNUTS—Less time is 
required and there is less danger of 
doughnuts slipping back into fat if a wire 
egg whip is used to lift them instead of a 


fork.—Mrs. T. A. C., Minnesota. 











ELEVEN LOVELY EDGINGS 


Crocheted edgings make a much- 


finish 
and 


liked 
blouses 


RELL roe 
ee ee en 
om sd Sis aw ea 


oo" 


for 
for 





handkerchiefs, 
other articles. 





For directions for crocheting send 10 cents (coin) to Dept. F, Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











; 
This girl and her sisters—millions of 
them—are now veterans of the war 
plants and factories, their efficiency 
equal to that of the men they replaced, 
and their output an increasingly im- 
portant factor in the drive for victory. 


Enthusiastically and steadfastly they 
work at their appointed tasks, winning 
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- 
F the plaudits and the gratitude of a 
id nation still at war. 
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n Here at Norge we, too, are work- 
it ing for victory, with our facilities 


of HOU S EH OLD APPLIAN Cc ES devoted to the production of more 


than forty items for war. And 
Norge refrigerators and other 
appliances in millions of American 
homes are contributing their bit by 
conserving and preserving foods, 
lightening household labors and 
otherwise adding to the efficiency 
of war-busy people. But as we 
work for war today we look ahead 
and think and plan for peace to- 
morrow. The Norge postwar prod- 
ucts—Rollator refrigerators, gas 
and electric ranges, washers and 

- home heaters—will be better de- 
signed, better engineered and better 
built because of new lessons learned 
and new skills developed. They 
will be, even moreso than formerly, 
products of experience—better products 
for the better world to come. Norge 
Division, Borg-Warner Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
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| | A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 
BETTER PRODUCTS FOR A BETTER WORLD NORGE. is’ the trade-mark of Norge Division, Borg: 


Warner Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


. When it’s over — see Norge 
\ i. before you buy... meanwhile 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


“...fer 
production of 
wer meteriel.” 


NATIONAL APPLIANCE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
“BETTER CARE—LESS REPAIR” 





. HOME HEATERS 
ELECTRIC RANGES COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 














ror A QUICK swine! 
ror AN EASY swine! 
ror A BRILLIANT same! 








IN ALL COLORS 





























S \ 
A SHINING Wartime places heavy de- 
mands upon our supplies, so 
= SUCCESS FOR if your dealer is temporarily 
73 YEARS! out of stock, please be patient. 








HOME CANNERS 


Guard against spoilage, waste, breakage with 


Presta 
Strong, Safe saat 


Jars 





For Perfect Sealing 
use Presto Glass-Top 
closures, or Good 
Housekeepers 2- 
piece caps. Fit all 
standard makes of 
Mason fruit jars. 
On any make of 
Glass-Top closure use 
Cupples No. 10 Top- 
seal jar rings. 


~ 
CUPPLES COMPANY, ST. LOUIS (2), MO. 








| ® Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint telltale 


| appears. Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 
| 60c and $1.65 (5 times as much) at drug or toilet counters 

















BRUSH AWAY 


1O YEARS YOUNGER 





Streaks of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush 
does it—or your money back. Used for 30 years by thou- 
sands of women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting— 
does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One applica- 
tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray 


0.1 a money 


-backguaraniee. Get BROWNATONE today. 


RE-SOLE 
4) YOUR 


Fosy—at home. Spread on So-Lo. It wears like leather. For 
all footwear, children’s and grownups’. Also mends tires, 
raincoats, boots—anything of rubber, leather, cloth. 


MEND THE HOLE for 
SPREADS on like butter. Dries tough 


= 
za 
 evernight. Flexible. Non-skid. Water- 
proof. Won't come off—guaranteed. 


LS ©) $o-Lo'r om" 
GooD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Earn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, etc. from old 





























rags or new yarn--in your community! No experience neces- 
sary. 31,000 doing it with easy running Union Looms cost- 
ing only $39.50! Send for our free booklet today. 

UNION LOOM WORKS, 358 Post St., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 
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Nice Going, Lillie! 


(Continued from page 55) 
cases. Doctors and nurses worked day and 
night. Operating went on 24 hours a day. For 
a spell, Lillie was working 14-hour stints. 

Food is one of Lillie’s fondest interests, as 
it is for everybody in the service. Once she 
wrote: “We starched our shirts today and 
will wear them to supper—because we’re 
going to have sweet corn!” Another time: 
“Guess what—we didn’t have beans for sup- 
per tonight! ... One night I was so hungry 
I ate turnips before I realized Again: 
“Little did I dream this time last year that 
I'd be sitting on a gas can eating my meals 
with a garbage can for a table!” 

In a recent letter to the Farm Journal 
staff, Lillie indé#cates she’s having some fun 
along, with all the work and danger. She 
buys eggs from the natives at 20c apiece, 
and cooks them on the stove in her tent. She 
makes buttered toast on a sterilizer. She has 
dug clams out of the sea and eaten them 
from the shell. She makes fudge, but Ger- 
man artillery has ruined the proceedings 
more than once. She has gone swimming 
in the sea. She’s been up to no good in idle 
moments, busily laying mischievous booby 
traps in other nurses’ bed rolls, the G.I. ver- 
sion of a “short-sheeted” or bed. 

Lillie’s letters home contain revealing 
touches concerning the kind of life she 
leads. Once she asked for “cobs to start fires 
with, because all we have is green wood 
here.” Another time she wrote for starch 
“so we can have starched shirts to wear into 
Berlin.” Popcorn, long underwear, whisk 
broom, slacks, sweaters, soap, are other things 
she has wanted the folks to send. 

This tousle-headed, husky, fun-loving farm 
girl was graduated from Brewster, Minnesota 
High School, and Asbury Hospital in Min- 
neapolis, After a year as a nurse in the 
Worthington Clinic, she joined the Army 
Nurse Corps, and in four months was seeing 
Africa from a jeep. From there she went 
straight to the Italian front. 

Nice going, Lieutenant Lillie! 


2. 
pie 


The U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps is calling 
for 65,000 new student nurses this year, to 
form a home reserve to replace the thousands 
of nurses in the armed services. 

The Cadet Nurse Corps offers a lifetime 
education free, living expenses, uniforms 
and a monthly allowance to cadets. Almost 
from the moment a girl enters the U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps she frees a graduate nurse for 
more skilled duties. 

If you think you would make a good nurse, 
enlist in the Cadet Nurse Corps. Farm girls 
make the best. Write to: U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps, Box 88, New York City. 
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TIRE-LESS PICNICS 


poate And it’s five miles to our old- 
time picnic grounds, with no gas for 
pleasure trips. So what? 
At the edge of our farm-home yard with 
its beautiful view, we built our fireplace 
stove. It was just an old kitchen range, with 
even part of the frame rusted away. We built 
up ,around it with broken rock, cement 
blocks, and old bricks, at a cash outlay of 
only fifty cents for cement. 
The stove provided a frame to build 
around, and the fires we build in it really 
cook! The fire is up close enough to the 
food, and it doesn’t take much fuel, which 
is more than you can say of some elaborate 
outdoor fireplaces. 
With another fifty-cents-worth of cement 
we made a grand weather-proof table. Tak- 
ing the iron rim from an old buggy wheel, 
we placed it on some heavy papers on the 
porch floor. Re-inforced with wire and filled 
level with an inch of mortar, we had a 
permanent table-top, which we placed on a 
stump set down in the ground. 
Our fireplace suppers are very popular! — 
H. Marietta Weaver, 

















USEFUL CLOTHESPIN BAG 


This bag slides along on the 
clothes-line as you hang up the 
clothes. To make, you need one 
clothes-line hook, four gaily-col- 
ored poultry markets, and two 
22-inch squares—one of figured, 
washable material for the-outside, 
and one of plain for lining. 

Place right sides of material 
together, seam on all edges, leav- 
ing four inches through which to 
turn bag. Turn and slip-stitch 
opening together. Work eyelet in 
each corner one-half inch in. Slip 
a poultry marker through each 
eyelet, and then through holes in 
hook base.—Mrs. B. Nielsen. 


You'en young... and you're bored. You 
have a job, and the days are all right... 
but the nights are dateless and long. You 
don’t know what to do with yourself. All 
the men your age are in the service... 
and you're lonesome. 


Ever think that the men in North Africa 
...the men in the Pacific...the men 
on all the far-flung battlefields of this war 
might be lonesome, too? Their lonesome- 
ness is bearing fruit. They’re fighting with 
a fierceness that has no equal. They're 
fighting to get home to you. 


Right now the WACs could use you... 
the WAVES could use you... the SPARS 
could use you...the Marines could use 
you. You say you've thought of all these 
things, but your family needs you at home. 
So you're the girl some soldier, or sailor, 
or aviator is risking his neck 24 hours a 


day for. And you're bored! 


There is something you can do about it 
..- something big and exciting. Your War 
Bond dollars are needed desperately... 
regularly . . . and now! This war is costing 
12% million dollars an hour. Dig deep into 
your salary...deep enough to feel your 
part in this war . . . and do it regularly! 








And the next time you think that this is 
a tough time to be young, think of the 
men who are young and may die that way 
... without a shot at being bored comfort- 
ably ... luxuriously ... at home. Knowing 
that your War Bond dollars may be the 
means of bringing just one extra man back 
home safely by ending this war a little 
sooner, can you be bored? 





FACTS ABOUT WAR BONDS 


1. War Bonds cost $18.75, for which 
you receive $25 in 10 years—or $4 
for every $3. 

2. War Bonds are the world’s safest in- 
vestment— guaranteed by the United 
States Government. 


3. War Bonds can be made out in 1 
name—or in 2, as co-owners. 


4. War Bonds cannot go down in value: 
If they are lost, the Government 
will issue new ones. 

5. War Bonds can be redeemed, in case 
of necessity, after 60 days. 


6. War Bonds begin to build up interest 











after 12 months. 
Be ey 


LETS ALL BACK THE ATTACK! 




















PUBLISHED IN COOPERATION WITH THE DRUG, COSMETIC, AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES BY 


IPANA TOOTH PASTE 


x A Product of Bristol Myers Co. 
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IN BODYGARD 
UNDERWEAR 


American manhood rates the 
BEST now and after the war. Happily 
“Utica’s” nine mills can also share their 
famous underwear with millions of home 
folks who have made it their favorite for 
generations. This lucky fellow is wearing * 
NEW DAY BODYGARDS wish those fine a8 


masculine features: 
1. 3-point Suspension Front 
2. Spring Needle Croteh 
3 Saddle-Gusset Seat. 


Other styles for every member of the family. 







KEEP 
PUNCHING 
BUY MORE 
BONDS! 
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UTICA KNITTING COMPANY - UTICA, NEW YORK +» ANNISTON, ALA. 





CAN IN TIN 





No ration points if you do your 
own canning in tin cans at home 
—it’s easy and fun. No break- 
age. Lasy storage and handling. 





Garden-fresh vegeta- S 
bles and fruits canned in tin 
cans in your own kitchen taste 
better. Plenty of cans are avail- 
able for home canning and they ‘iin 
may be used 3 times. é 


Valuable New 
Canning Book 
All about canning in tin. 
200 tested canning rec- 

ipes. Send 10c. 

See Burpee Home Can 
Sealers and Pressure 
Canners at, leading 
Dealers. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 


104 West Liberty St. Barrington, tl. 


















For Minor 
Burns, Cuts 
and Skin 
Injuries. 


Unguentine gives 

quick three-way 
, first aid. It fights 
infection. At the same time, it re- 
lieves pain and promotes healing— 
usually without a scar. Unguen- 
tine* is the thing to use for 
Home First Aid. Check your 
supply today. In tubes and jars. 


UNGUENTINE 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBOLINEUM Kies AA iITES/ 





Only ONE opplication a year to poultry house 


=) Money-back GUARANTEE Free circular. Write 


m CARBOLINEUM CO.-~ Dept. 4 - Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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COOKIES FOR MR, FETCH 
(Continued from page 46) 


the flank. “A little work might learn him to 
keep his mouth shut.” 

Eric was looking at Paw’s drawing like he 
was half starved and it was a pan of ’possum 
and sweet potatoes. “Maybe Henry might 
have something to say about that.” 

“I was all through there once,” Paw said. 
He filled in the diagram with a river and a 
bunch of hills. “The best land ought to be 
ahout here. But watch out for that Arkansas. 
Alec Whitehorse told me about a man lost 
his team and wagon in the quicksand and 
harely got himself out. Just sunk out of sight 
before you could say ‘Pass the biscuits.’ ” 

“Alec’s an awful liar,” I said; “maybe he 
made that up like he did the one about the 
nigger that the 
cottonmouth.” 

“IT could come over 
Bud up,” Erie said. 

“You'd have to take a jug of water,” Paw 
said. “That a stripped 
Holstein.” 

“About the horse.” Eric said. “Don’t vou 
think T ought to take the kinks out of him?” 


\\ HEN Paw announced the 


news that night Lis sat with a fork full of 
fried mush half way to her mouth. Maw let 
out the kind of “Humph” she reserved for 
people she pretended not to like. “Might 
be worth a good horse to get some people 
out of the country.” 

Lis laid her fork back on her plate. When 
I asked her if I could have her pie she 
handed it over. 

Paw talked on about the opening. There 
would be thousands of people there, he said, 
in all kinds of contraptions. Some would try 


turned white when he saw 


mornings and limber 


country’s as dry as 


I could just see it, with 
Eric leaning low on Bud and riding like a 
whirlwind, the way he did in roping bouts. 

Lis was rubbing one finger over a spot on 
the table cloth. I was kind of glad I was 
going to keep Eric’s stuff. Maybe he’d get 
a good claim and he and Lis would go and 
live on it. 

“An uncivilized place like that might be 
all right for a fly-by-night,” Maw said like 
she was reading my mind, “but it wouldn’t 
he any place to bring up a family. I’m glad 
you've got sense enough not to go, Lafayette.” 

“It’s not sense,” Paw said. “It’s lumbago.” 

“They'll build schools and churches,” Lis 
said. “There weren’t any here at first either. 
Nor at Plymouth Rock. That’s what civilizes 
a country.” 

“This is different,” Maw said stubbornly. 
“Anybody can see that. It’s a country fit 
only for shiftless people who hunt and trap 
and dabble around with a handful of sheep.” 
She kept spoontmg gravy over my bread like 
her mind wasn’t on what she was doing. 

I went out after supper. I had just slipped 
Dolly’s halter off and slapped her rump to 
get her out of the barn, when I heard the 
gate hasp, and there was Lis. It was full 
moon, and she looked like a little girl in her 
calico pinafore with her hair shining. 

“Henry,” she said, “when did Paw say the 
opening was to be?” 

“Sixteenth,” I said. 
the run?” 

“I'd like to,” she said. 
to be worked out a little?” 

“Eric’s coming over tomorrow,” [ said. 
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We crossed the branch and walked to the 
top of the hill. There was a little pin-point 
of light in Eric’s kitchen. He was like Lis, 
always reading. 

“Are you going to marry Eric when he gets 
his claim?” I asked. 

“He hasn’t asked me. 
girl.” 


Maybe he’s got a 


“Shucks,” I said, “he just don’t want to 
make Maw mad.” 

“If he liked me enough,” she said, “he 
wouldn’t care.” 


Enric rode every day. He 
didn’t talk much to~Lis, Maw saw to that. 
If Lis went to the well for water Maw kept 
a sharp eye out. If she saw Eric coming up 
she sidled around to pull ragweeds or pour 
water into the chicken trough. Eric would 
raise his hat and Maw would nod cool-like, 
like she dared him to stop. But the bashful 
way he smiled at Lis and she smiled back 
said more words than were in a dictionary. 

One night we went into town to an ice 
cream social. Eric was there. He bought Lis 
ice cream in spite of Maw’s hard looks, and 
took her over to a corner table. But they just 
looked at each other and didn’t talk much, 
and I saw their ice cream all melted. Then 
Lis had to go and help the ladies wash up. 
Me and Paw and Eric went down past the 
hotel to the livery stable. 

There was a bunch of Boomer fellows in 
town on their way to the Strip. Some were 
playing cards in a stall at the livery stable, 
and others were sitting in front of the hotel. 
They whistled at the girls, and the girls gig- 
gled and hung to each other. 

“They've got good horses,” Paw said un- 
easily. “I don’t know that I ever saw better.” 

“Bud’s better,” Eric said. 

“Will Eric bring Bud back?” I asked 


when we were on the way home. 


“He'll have to come back and dispose of 
his stuff,” Paw said. 
“T wouldn’t be surprised and Eric got him- 


self a woman to share his luck,” Paw added. 
“IT saw that Etty Breedlove making eyes at 
him tonight at the sociable.” 

“Woman to slave herself for him,” Maw 
said. “Let Etty go out in that foreign coun- 
try and get herself scalped. Some women 
don’t care where their daughter goes, so long 
as she’s off their hands.” 

But Etty really made a play for Eric. She 
commenced coming out to our house and tak- 
ing an interest in the horses. She’d ride out 
in her green velvet split riding skirt and 
sit out there under her little green umbrella 
and clap her pretty hands when he did some- 
thing bold. 

Maw surprised me one day. I heard Etty 
laugh. Maw went to the pantry window and 
stood there looking at her and Eric. Then 
she came out of the pantry with a big 
handful of her sugar cookies. 

“Go entertain your company,” she told Lis. 
“Fix your hair up a little.” 

“That hussy’s got her cap set for Fetch,” 
Maw said to me. “Flouncing around with 
her fancy parasol.” 

When the time came Maw stood with us 
and watched Eric ride out of the yard. He 
shook hands all around, taking longer with 
Lis. Her face colored up like her pink dress. 
Then Maw cleared her throat in the stern re- 
mindful way she had, and Eric said, “Good- 
bye, Miss,” his voice low and husky. She said, 
‘Good luck, Mr. Fetch.” Then he rode away, 











This simple health drink, lemon and water, 
in most cases makes harsh laxatives wholly 
unnecessary. 


if you are like most people, you'll find 
that lemon and water, taken first thing on aris- 
ing, insures prompt, normal elimination day 
after day. And unlike harsh laxatives, which 
irritate the system and impair nutrition, 
lemon and water is good for you! 


A healthful habit. Lemons are among the 
richest sources of vitamin C, supply valuable 
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SWEEPING THE COUNTRY! THIS NEW 
NATURAL WAY TO KEEP REGULAR 


JUICE OF 1 LEMON 
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IN A GLASS OF WATER 
FIRST THING ON ARISING 


Assures normal regularity for most 
people. And it’s good for you! Over 
8,000,000 now take lemons for health. 





amounts of B, and P. They alkalinize—aid 
digestion. Lemon and water has a refreshing 
tang, too—clears the mouth, wakes you up, 
Starts you going. 


Try this morning health drink ten days. Juice 
of one lemon in a glass of water first thing 
when you get up. 

P.$. Some prefer the juice of one lemon in 
a half gins of water with 4 to 1 teaspoon 
baking soda (bicarbonate) added. Drink as 


the foaming quiets. 
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Stop Working for Others 
We Start You in Business— 


supply stocks and equip- = 
ment on credit—teach Sales A943 
Methods’ that 
have enabled in- 
experienced 
people to ac- 
quire wealth, 
fine homes, 
farms, automobiles. Many in 
same locality over 25 years—hundreds average $3000- 
$5000 annual business year after year. People buy 
Rawleigh’s 200 Home Necessities because they giwe 
big values for the money. Our 52 years reputation 
and “‘try-before-you-buy”’ plan helps to make easy 
sales. Some 40 million sold last year proves enor- 
mous market. Now openings for more new Dealers. 
First come, first serv A men selected, 
First send for convincing 

The W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dent. TE 35-FIN Freeport, Il. 
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@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
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like he wanted to remember her special. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with na‘ural tee.h. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a a:opping, rocking, 
chafing plat 25c and 50¢ at dr -sts .. If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t wast: money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we \..il mail you a gen- 


erous trial box. © 1. P. inc, 
KLUTCH CO., Box 3104-E, ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
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—get extra 
for surplus milk! BOOK 
FREE book by noted seus Sou 





farm authority tells how 
simple to make delicious cheeses—de- 
scribes home-made equipment. Thou- 
sands now enjoy their own cheese 
and have built profitable business 
from their surplus milk. Write for 
FREE book today. Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc., 
Yept. 525, Little i alls, N. Y. 
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MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
* You can learn practical nursing at home 
> in apere time. Course endorsed by phy- 
| sicts Thousands of graduates, 45th 
' yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 
a hospital. pan ne ag wg — 
‘“ learning. Equipment includec en 
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~— asy tuition paymen rite tod 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

75. 100 Erst Ohio Street, Chicago 11, U1. 
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In these critical times 
it’s especially important 
to make your home 


CLOROX-CLEAN 


... for Greater 
Health Protection! 


. s WHY TAKE cmc 
“When its 
‘CLOROX: CLEAN 


its hygienically 
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Hearts PROTECTION is more important 
today than ever due to reduced civil- 
ian medical facilities. This is an added 
reason why health authorities are 
urging housewives to maintain high 
standards of home sanitation. 
| You can easily provide 
such sanitation with 
Clorox, for Clorox disin- 
fects, also deodorizes, 
removes stains in routine 
cleansing of kitchen and 
bathroom. In laundering 
Clorox gently bleaches 
white cottons and linens 
ein ' "| (brightens fast colors), 
makes them fresh, sani- 
he i geces tary. Simply follow di- 
rections on the label. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX | 22/2. 


FREE FROM Caustic |__"EMOVES STAINS 
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No. 187— You can finish this 
set in just a few hours—al! that’s 
required is simple lazy daisy em- 
broidery and a crocheted picot 
edge around the garments. We 
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for crochet. We also s 1 
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cheting the edge, si ifficient pa: e 
colored embroidery thread for the 
stamped design, and complete in- 
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wardrobe. Order by number 
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Paw just about busted. “Look at that 
horse,” he. said. “Moves like blowing wind 
and flowing water.” 


fumph,” Maw said. But I thought Paw’s 
wonderful, like a poem, and kept 
myself as I pictured Eric 
yws of wet dog- 


Ww rds were 
them to 
between the ri 


saying 
riding along 
wood bushes. 

I WAS up at Fetch’s when 
the sixteenth passed, and hardly knew about 
it, though he had it in red on his 
kitchen calendar. 

After a week or two Paw got so he’d drop 
around whether Eric was 


cire le d 


every day to set 
back. 


“That’s what you get for taking up with a 


fellow you don’t know anything about,” 
Maw said. “He’s probably stole your horse.” 
“He has to settle on his claim, don’t he?” 
Paw said. But he looked worried. 
It frosted hard and the persimmons turned 
sweet and the pawpaws ripened. Then it 


turned warm again, and we had the kind of 
Indian summer that makes you so you can’t 
sit still in a school seat. 

He came 
ing out the 
by the door telling 
into the corral. 


“WW l. by Ned.” he 
up the turnpike!” 


on a Saturday. I had been clean- 
sheep barn and Paw was sitting 
me how to get the critters 
said. “Look who’s com- 


ing 


I : ard the ring of shod hooves on the 
baked road, and Bud nickered. And here 
they came cantering up the trail. 

Paw ran to the gate yelling like a Co- 
manche. Eric waved his hat. His skin was 
brown and smooth, and he wore a new 
outfit with a silk shirt, and a pair of rus- 
set boots. Bud had a new saddle. 

“Golly,” Paw said, running an eye over 
Bud. 

Eric shook hands. “I’m sure obliged to 
you, Henry. Where’s your sister?” 

“Teaching at Indian Mound,” I said. “But 
it’s only about twenty miles by the crick 
road!” 

“You’re a good boy, Henry,” he said. And 
shook my hand again. “You’ve got a fine 
horse, Mr. Thursday,” he said to Paw, who 


was circling around Bud. 

“All right, was he?” Paw asked, 
satisfied. 

“All right!” Eric said 

“Made the run with the 
looking more pleased. 

“Not with the rest,” Eric said. “Ahead, 
Mr. Thursday. There’s not anything too fast 
for that horse to pass.” 

“Passed everything, eh,” Paw asked, 
ing smug. 

“Wagons, buggies, surreys. And some of the 
best horseflesh I ever went like the 
devil was behind him with a pitchfork.” 


looking 


Paw asked, 


rest?” 


look- 


saw. He 


“That’s good,” Paw said. “By golly, I’m 
proud you took him.” 

They'll both be snivelling in a minute, I 
thought. But I could see it the way he told 
it. 

“Golly.” Paw said. “You must have got a 
fair claim, anyhow.” 

Eric was quiet for a little while. Then 
he busted out laughing. “This may sound 
peculiar, Mr. Thursday. But I didn’t get any 
claim. By the time I had time to look around 


I commenced to meet people coming in from 
other directions.” 

Paw and I drove home along the timber 
road. Every little while he would give a snort 
and then start to sputter. 
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Z.BT. powder 
would soothe 


my tender skin / 


Z.B.T. CONTAINS OLIVE OIL! Mother, Z.B.T. 
is superior in “slip,” downy-soft and smooth. 
Its special advantages add so much to baby’s 
comfort. For Z.B.T. is moisture-resistant— 


gives soothing protection against chafing. 


MAKE THIS TEST! Smooth a thin film of Z.B.T. 
on your palm. Sprinkle a little water on it. 
Notice that the water doesn’t penetrate the 
Z.B.T. Your skin is still dry and protected. 
Compare with other leading baby powders! 
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“Paw,” I said, “Where do you reckon Eric 
got that fancy saddle?” 

Paw didn’t tell Maw Eric was home until 
he’d got as far as his green tomato mince 
pie. 

“Humph,” she said, when Paw had gone 
out to fix the pump. “No girl of mine’s go- 
ing out there and work in the fields like a 
harvest hand. I don’t care how good a claim 
he’s got.” 

“He ain’t got no claim,” I mumbled. But 
my mouth was full of mince pie. 

Eric brought Bud home that afternoon. 
“I'd sure be proud if you’d sell him to me, 
Mr. Thursday,” he said, and named a price 
that set Paw back on his haunches. 

“Tt’s a little high,” Eric said. “But I’m 
beholden to you. I’d have been stuck here 
on Turkey Buzzard with a handful of sheep 
the rest of my life if it hadn’t been for 
Bud.” 

Paw gawped. “Well, now, I couldn’t sell 
Bud without asking Lottie.” 

Maw sniffed the air like a moose, and 
came out wiping her hands on her apron. 
“Gambled, I reckon.” 

“He sure 
said. 

“Well that don’t make it right, 
remember that, Henry Thursday.” 

“What you want to pay so much for him 
for?” she asked Eric, like she thought 
there was a gold mine in Bud, and 
was trying to trick Paw. 


and you 


maybe 
Eric 


He SAID, “I’m beholden 
to you for more than the loan of a horse, 
Mrs. Thursday.” 

She said, “I reckon it wouldn’t be polite 
to ask where you got all that money.” 

“T know what you’re thinking, Mrs. Thurs- 
day,” he said. “But I made it fair.” 

“And what é you call fair, if I may ask?” 

“You got a right to know, Mrs. Thursday, 
and I’m glad to tell you,” said Eric. “You 
see I’m no sheep man, but I know horses and 
cattle. And when Bud and I began meeting 
other people in the Strip we met a man 
named Simpson, from the Cimarron. And Mr. 
Simpson admired Bud, and we got to talk- 


ing, and after that we went home to his 
ranch. And to make a long story short, I’m 


foreman for Mr. Simpson, and some day a 
partner if Bud and I make good. He has 
70,000 head of white-faces.” 

“Well,” said Maw after a minute, “cattle 
are all right. But what about those clothes 
and that saddle?” 

“Mr. Simpson said Bud ought to have a 
better turnout, but the money was mine. You 
see, Mr. Thursday, I did locate a claim, and 
the best I saw. But Mr. Simpson wanted it, 
and paid me in advance for transfer when 


must have had good luck,” I | 





it’s legal.” 

“Well, I'll be dogged,” Paw said. 

“You might have a fine house some day,” 
Maw said, sort of to herself. 

“T mean to have,” said Eric. 

“Melissa will be surprised when she hears 
about it. Wife of a Simpson partner sounds 
all right.” 

“That’s what I want to talk to yd about,” 
Eric said. “If Mr. Thursday will make up his 
mind to sell Bud, I might ride down to In- 
dian Mound and see Miss Thursday this 
evening.” 

“You’re welcome as far as I’m concerned, 
I’m sure,” Maw said. “Henry, run and pack 
a box full of my sugar cookies for Mr. 
Fet« hg ' 
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I had ugly hair... was unloved 
... discouraged. Tried many dif- 
ferent products... even razors, 
Nothing was satisfactory. Then 
I developed a simple, painless and inexpensive 
method. It worked. I have helped thousands win 
beauty, love, happiness. Let me tell you how. 
FRE My FREE book, ‘‘How to Overcome the Superfiuous 

Hair Problem,”’ explains the method and proves ac- 
tual success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write MME. ANNETTE LANZETTE, P.O. Box 
4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept. Y-30 Chicago, Illinois 
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** describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
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Dept. 812, Circle Tower, 
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This simple but effective waterer for poultry on range is popular with many 
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Four men, two of them 67 years old, and a high school boy who works part time, are taking 
care of 12,000 laying hens on the Robert Schwaab farm, Mercer county, New Jersey. They do 
it by eliminating unnecessary steps and labor. The hens in the main laying houses are fed 
without anyone carrying a bucket of feed more than ten feet. Carriers on overhead trolleys do 
the trick. Wet mash is carried to the birds in the morning and scratch grain in the afternoon. The 
photo above (lefi) shows one of the men in the feed room loading the carrier with scratch grain. 
Hauling out manure is made easy (above, right) by this cart running on the trolley. The truck for 
hauling the manure away is backed in on a lower level. The cart is dumped by pulling a pin. 













G. O. Oleson, Massachusetts, finds a shortening can 
ideal for feed storage for his small flock, as well as a 
step-saver. Tight lid makes it rain and rodent proof. 


Much of the drudgery of cleaning the poultry house is reduced by these 
dropping pits, becoming popular in Pennsylvania. They can be placed in any 
part of the house, and can be moved easily to facilitate cleaning. A section 
six feet by eight feet with five roosts will accommodate 50 laying hens. : 


South Dakota flock-owners. By closing-the bung air-tight, and putting the hose 
(attached to faucet) in bottom of the pan, it fills automatically as birds drink 
the water. Photo shows waterer on ao turkey range in Brookings county. 
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“Axis air base falls to Allies”... Now what? 


N AXIS AIR BASE doesn’t become an 
Allied base simply because it has 
been taken. Before the base can be 
used, a colossal job must be done... 
requiring the combined efforts of 
planes, trucks, trains, and ships. 


FIRST come air-borne reinforcement 
troops. Then a second wave of planes, 
carrying an aviation engineer battal- 
ion, “‘pee-wee” tractors, and light- 
weight construction equipment. 


THEN, trucks roll in with gasoline, 
oil, bombs, food . . . and heavy bull- 
dozers to build permanent runways. 








NOW the sluggers roar in — the long-range Liberators 
with their crews. Transports bring in ground crews and, at 
last, the Bomber Command is ‘ready to strike. But how bard 
it can strike — and how long —depends on another link in 
the chain of transportation ... the never-ending stream 
of ships bringing material from the U.S.A. To keep a 
bomber base in operation, everything that rolls, floats, and 
flies must join forces. 


Transportation is a symphony — not a solo. In peace, as in 
war, no single form of transportation should hold the spot- 
light. Each is important and can play its full part only when 
working smoothly with all the others. 


And the plane must play still another role: that of policing 
this 60-hour-wide world. A permanent Air Force will be one 
of the cheapest premiums we could possibly pay for insur- 
ing the peace which we shall have won. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
has twelve divisions, located as follows: San Diego, Calif.; 
Vultee Field, Calif.; Tucson, Ariz.; Fort Worth, Texas; New 
Orleans, La.; Nashville, Tenn.; Louisville, Ky.; Wayne, 
Mich.; Dearborn, Mich.; Allentown, Pa.; Elizabeth City, 
N. C.; and Miami, Fla. Member, Aircraft War Production 
Council, 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 


FROM “FLYING JEEPS” TO LEVIATHANS OF THE AIR 


LIBERATOR . . . 4-engine bomber 
CORONADO .. . . patrol bomber 


CATALINA ..... patrol bomber 
LIBERATOR EXPPFSS . . . transport 


SENTINEL ..... “Flying Jeep” 
RELIANT . . . navigational trainer 


VALIANT. . . basic trainer 
VENGEANCE . . . dive bomber 
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Some Laxatives a”? 
Too Strong 


It doesn’t pay to 
dose yourself with 
harsh, bad-tasting 
laxatives! A medi- 
cine that’s foo Strong can often inave 
you feeling worse than before! 


are Too Mild - 


And it’s unwise to take 
something that’s foo 
mild to give 
you the relief 
you need! 

good laxa- 
tive should be 
gentle, yet 
should work 
thoroughly! 




























“HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax gives you a thorough action. But 
Ex-Lax is gentle, too! It works easily and 
effectively at the same time! And remem- 
ber, Ex-Lax tastes good —just like fine 
chocolate! It’s as good for women and chil- 
dren as it is for the men-folks. 10c and 25c. 
As a precaution use only as directed 


The Original 
- Chocolated Laxative 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


too SPRAINS + BRUISES 











WRENCHED MUSCLES 





The soothing ‘‘Moist Heat’’ of 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE goes right to work— 
easing the pain and stiffness and helping to 
reduce the swelling. Use the “‘Moist Heat” 
way for these common everyday injuries. 
Apply ANTIPHLOGISTINE comfortably hot. 
Keep a tube handy at all times and apply 
early for best results. 


Amiphlogistine 
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(Continued from page 16) 


under eggs of 30¢ for spring and summer 
[Farm Journal, March 1943, page 16]. 

One thing saving them so far is that this 
was an “average” price for several months, 
and that it would vary by regions. Where 
to put the eggs, and how to haul them, are 
problems which could wreck the whole pro- 
gram. Next few weeks should tell. If stor- 
age can be found the price dip may be tem- 
porary. 

Meanwhile, a record number of hens, ob- 
livious to WFA worries, merrily turn out 
eggs—80% more than before the war—and 


re 


the flush season isn’t over. 


BIG CITY LIVESTOCK 
ATIVE New Yorkers, who admit aston- 
ishment at nothing, none the less 
blinked a couple of times while on their 
Saturday shopping tour at Macy’s a couple 
of weeks ago. 

So did a Farm Journal reporter. For the 
world’s largest department store, which sold 
poultry last year, has gone into the general 
livestock business! In their fifth floor “air- 
conditioned barnyard” were samples—hogs, 
sheep, goats, a dairy cow and a donkey. 
Macy’s has contracts with breeders to sup- 
ply similar animals to customers. 


FRUITS OF RESEARCH 


OUR hundred leaders in agricultural 

chemical research, meeting in the Tenth 
Chemurgic Conference in St. Louis, con- 
sidered how industry could absorb more 
farm produce and help avert a surplus after 
the war. They heard President Wheeler 
MeMillen advocate state-owned laboratories 
for a much bigger research program. 

They reported such advances during the 
year as these: a hundred-fold increase in 
production of penicillin, due largely to the 
work of a chemist in an American agricul- 
tural laboratory . . . adaptation of a Ger- 
man process for making high-protein live- 
stock food from wood more new syn- 
thetic fibres to threaten cotton, wool, and 
silk . .. other new protein feeds from corn 
and wheat germ, made by a process that 
prevents spoilage . .. a prediction that 
“soybeans will find their greatest postwar 
opportunity in the foods field,” and that 
plant breeders would develop the plant in 
that direction . . . a new, inexpensive sub- 
stance for treating roads, driveways, feeding 
lots to make them moisture proof. .* a far 
bigger future for sweet potatoes (for alcohol, 
cattle feed, starch) thanks to new high-starch 
varieties like Louisiana’s L 45 and to dehy- 
dration [Farm Journal, April 1943, page 22] 
, a prediction that farmers will use far 
more rubber after the war than ever before. 


EXIT AMERICAN RUBBER? 
HETHER American farmers can ever 
raise rubber-producing plants profit- 

ably will remain unanswered unless the Sen- 
ate reverses the House on its appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

No real experimentation had ever been 
done on guayule (the Mexican shrub), the 
Russian dandelion, goldenrod, and the crypto- 
A $33 million start had been 


stegia vine, 
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made, and the outlook for guayule looked 
especially favorable. 

Trouble was, the program was regarded 
as a war emergency measure, nothing else. 
The Budget Bureau recommended $5 mil- 
lion, which would have allowed liquidation 
over a period of four or five years. The 
House appropriations committee cut it to 
$3.9 million, which meant that the whole 
thing had to wind up this year, without even 
salvaging all of the rubber now growing. 
Only difference of opinion seemed to be on 
how soon the program could be junked, 

Californians and Texans, who would raise 
most of the guayule, set up enough of a 
howl to send a House subcommittee on a 
Pacific coast investigation. The Senate may 
be holding hearings by the time you read 
this, with Rubber Administrator Dewey and 
USDA officials trying to get the House figure 
raised, 

Meanwhile the government is offering 
guayule seedlings below ‘cost. The Conti- 
nental-Mexican Rubber Company, in which 
Dutch interests are said.to be involved, 
buying them and carting them off to Mexico. 
(The Dutch will own most of the East Indian 
rubber plantations again some day.) Cali- 
fornia and Texas farmers, with no price 
guarantee for shrubs two to four years hence, 
don’t want to gamble on the crop. 

Guayule for the southwest, Russian dande- 
lion for the north tier of states, offer definite 
promise as new crops, research so far indi- 
cates. Stopping the dandelion study leaves 
idle a newly-finished $150,000 pilot extrac- 
tion plant. While chopping off appropriations 
for these two rubber sources, funds were in- 
creased for cryptostegia, which grows mainly 
in Haiti. One question is where the pressure 
against domestic farm interests came from, 


WEST COAST EMERGENCY 


NLESS the Army underwrites the pro- 

gram of trucking the West’s crops to 
market, much good food will go to waste 
in 1944, so farmers told officials of the Office 
of Defense Transportation at a conference 
in San Francisco the other day. It was one 
of a series of regional meetings which ODT 
is holding on the truck situation. 

In California alone, 15,000 war-weary 
civilian trucks have fallen by the wayside 
in the lest year. Of 100 heavy-duty new 
trucks allotted to the state, two-thirds have 
been held up for months because necessary 
roller-bearing axles are going to the Army. 

W. P. Wing, Chairman of the Livestock 
Advisory Committee for California, Nevada 
and Arizona, warned ODT officials that pres- 
ent short pastures on the Pacific Coast make 
it necessary to rush a deluge of cattle and 
lambs to market in a hurry. 


TREES FOR SOLDIERS 

F SOLDIERS can’t live and grow, trees 

planted in their memory could,” writes 
Private Robert E. McDonald from Some- 
where in England to his father in Logans- 
port, Ind. 

Private McDonald was a tree surgeon in 
civilian life. In his letter he proposes that 
woodlands be dedicated to fighting men of 
World War II. He suggests that these could 
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HR Weer — your Wire Bonds will buy 


radio equipment that helps our fighting flyers 


fe present-day RCA radiv-phonograph pic- 
tured here gives only a hint of the even finer 
instruments the Radio Corporation of America 
plans for after the war. So far, the final designs 
for them are not even drawn. They must, and 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


S 


a ee 


will, wait until the last RCA “war radio” has 
been built—and Victory is ours. Remember, a 
bond foday helps speed that day. Keep on backing 
the attack! After the war, with the return of 
peace, RCA’s electronic knowledge will also be 


employed to bring to fulfillment all the glories of 
television, plus the RCA-developed FM Radio 
Circuit. RCA leads the way... in Radio... 
Television ... Phonographs... Records... 
Tubes and Electronics. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 











> YOU HAVE ENJOYED SUCH 
© GOOD SERVICE AND LONG 
| LIFE FROM YOUR AC FUEL 
> PUMP BECAUSE OF THE 
* QUALITY THAT IS BUILT 
__ IN, FROM DESIGN TO FIN- 
ISHED PUMP. 


YOU WILL CONTINUE THAT 
PERFORMANCE AND QUAL- 
> ITY iF YOU INSIST ON AN 

» AC WHEN YOU NEED A 
NEW, OR A REBUILT, FUEL 
PUMP. 











FUEL BUMPS 


BUY WAR BONDS » BRING VICTORY QUICKER 


Bigger Croyas 
Rettex C rojas 


SPRAKAST 


PAT NO 2 333,06! 


INSECTICIDE 


for 
Vegetables and Fruits 


1. Acts as a repellant 

2. Controls sucking insects such as 
Aphids Thrips Lice Mealy Bugs, Leaf Hop- 
pers and Red Bugs, and controls chewing 
insects such as many of the Beetles, Cater 
pillars and Leaf Rollers 

3. Controls Blight, Rust Scale and other 
fungus diseases when used in combination 
with neutral copper 

4. Contains enzymes and chlorophy! 
which stimulate plant growth and crop 
yield 


e e 
Spraying or Dusting 
Unusually effective on potatoes, tobacco 

citrus, and general vegetable crops 
See your agent or write direct 
Agencies still open in some districts 


WOBURN CHEMICAL CORP. (IN. |.) 
Harrison, N. J. 


KEEPS THEM GROWING! 
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is 


| be the start of a vast reforestation project, 


which many people consider inevitable and 
necessary throughout the United States after 
the war. 

In Indiana the machinery for such a plan 
is already set up. A memorial forest in each 
county was made possible by the 1943 legis- 
lature, which provided that counties can 
acquire tax-delinquent lands, can levy taxes 


| for planting and care of trees, and can re- 
| ceive additional gifts for these purposes. 
| Thus, much sub-marginal land could be 


absorbed and a long step taken toward re- 
plenishing our vanishing timber supplies. 
Maybe other states might well follow Indi- 
ana’s example. A good many counties might 
like Private McDonald’s suggestion, too. 


WHOSE TRACTOR? 
HE nation’s most publicized tractor may 
spend the rest of its life in court. The 
story started a full year ago when Twin Falls 
county, Idaho, put up one of its tractors 
at auction. Farmer William C. Hulburt 
topped all bids with $1,050 and took the 
outfit home, feeling very good about it all. 
Promptly the OPA warned him that he had 
paid more than the ceiling, which was ex- 
actly $723.56. 
Not wanting trouble with Uncle Sam, Hul- 
burt tried to turn the tractor back to the 


| County. Nothing doing, said the County, and 
| filed suit to force him to pay the $1,050. Idaho 


| state law requires that publicly-owned equip- 


ment be sold to the highest bidder. No OPA 
rule changes that, the County Attorney 
claimed. District Judge James W. Porter has 
just ruled that it does. Now the County has 
appealed to the State Supreme Court. 

Meanwhile Hulburt is using the tractor on 
a rental basis. The betting is about even that 
the scrap heap may get it before the lawyers 
get through. 


MORE HAWKEYES TO COLLEGE 
gt estimates are that only eight 

Iowa farmers per county are graduates 
of an agricultural college, only 58 ever 
started to agricultural college, and only 
116 have studied agriculture in either high 
school or college. (Probably a better situa- 
tion, at that, than in many states.) 

Iowa State College, which has operated 
75 years, thinks it’s time to do something 
about it. It plans a drive to get more farm 
boys to college—if not for four years, then 
for one or two. And it will offer a more 
useful course when they get there. 

It used to be that a boy studied mostly 
the basic sciences and a little of the 
“humanities” in the first two years, and 
got little that he could actually apply to 
farming until the last two. Now he will get 
something of all these things in part of 
each year. Whenever he drops out he can 
take something home that he can start using 
right away. 

He may be more likely to stay in college, 
too. He (or his father) won’t be so likely 
to wonder “what all this stuff is good for.” 
Even if he stops after two years, though, 
he will get a certificate and a title, “Associate 
in Agriculture.” 


arm News AnD 
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WHAT’S COOKIN’? 

R Fred “Cy” Williams, former big- 

league baseball player, now farming in 
Oneida county, Wisconsin, wood products 
have become a lot more valuable than milk. 
Financed by the U. S. Government, Williams 
ripped out the stanchions from his modern 
tile barn and put in wood-working equip- 
ment. He employs 15 men and women. The 
silo (above) with the smokestack, is now a 
kiln in which Williams can dry 5,000 feet of 
lumber in four to eight days. Here’s another 
example of the “Vertical Diversification” 
Farm Journal has been talking about for 
several months—a factory on the farm. 


ARMED AGAINST EPIDEMIC 
ITH no hospital and no practicing 
nurse in Hood county, Texas, farmers 

there were alarmed recently over an out- 
break of three cases of infantile paralysis. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Myrtle Negy, home 
demonstration agent (and member of the 
local chapter of the Infantile Paralysis 
Foundation) had foreseen just this possi- 
bility. She had located three rural home- 
makers who had formerly been nurses, one 
of whom, Mrs. Ray Baker, had spent a week 
at the Fort Worth hospital taking a course 
in the famous Sister Kenney method of 
treating the disease. On returning, she taught 
100 women and girls the treatment. 

Meanwhile, the County Health officer and 
the County Home Demonstration Council in- 
terested community clubs in raising $500 for 
emergency treatment of infantile victims. 
Hood county is mobilized! 


NEW SPRAYERS AVAILABLE 
ARDENERS and folks with one fruit 
tree or two are getting a windfall. More 
than a million stirrup pumps, made for fight- 
ing bomb fires, have been released by the 
government for sale to the public. Equipped 
with plastic spray nozzles, they are said to be 
fine for spraying insecticides. Hardware 
dealers all over the country will handle them. 
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pet NG STOPS 


Trucks helped make America the best-fed 
nation on earth EVEN IN WAR! 


Stop all the ~~ trucks and we would begin to go hungry — 








Trucks get perishable foods to imarteat faster, p einen They 
prevent waste and spoilage . . . overcome shortages quickly . . . 
save you plenty on good eating! On top of this—trucks haul, 
for the Services, 1112 billion pounds of Lend-Lease food for 
our Allies... keep our Army and Navy well-fed. 





But our vital food and war production will be imperiled— 
unless obstacles to truck transport are removed soon! 
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mn OF THE MEAT- cattle, hogs, sheep, and 
ip- lamb—is rushed to stockyards by truck. Truck- 
‘ hauled livestock loses less weight . . . gives farmer OF THE ane for 34 large cities, 
more income . . . lowers prices to you. most milk for other cities and towns is 
| a i hauled and delivered by truck. Glass- 
of lined tank trucks protect health, too! 
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= OF THE POULTRY received 

alive at Chicago, 79% received in 

ne- (1 New York, arrives by truck... 
: at less cost per pound. 





OF THE BUTTER... mos 
cream, eggs and cheese . . . Even 
canned and packaged foods come 


le . wd 

OF THE VEGETABLES 

and fruit for our largest cities 

(4 comes by truck . . . Fresh foods 
ne rich in healthful vitamins. all or part way by truck. 
ek 
rse TO KEEP AMERICANS EVERYWHERE WELL-FED, WELL-ARMED, TRUCKS MUST BE KEPT ROLLING! 
Despite shortages of truck equipment, for lack of repair parts. Conflicting state To keep food and war materials mov- 
“ restrictions on rubber, poor quality regulations, licenses and taxes ham-_ ing swiftly, highway transport must be 
nd gasoline, and manpower difficulties, string truck efficiency. Special taxes on given sufficient new equipment quickly. 
in- truck transportation has smashed bottle- trucks exceed 114 MILLION DOLLARS A Highway bottlenecks must be com- 
for necks on food and war production by DAY. Yet, roads that are inadequately pletely erased. Highway Commissions 
ns. cutting delivery time in half! maintained, slow and endanger irre- must be given tools, materials and men 
But wochs can't sommeunt hendlétes placeable equipment. needed to maintain roads regularly. 

E forever. Only a small fraction of worn- 
uit out equipment is replaceable today. THE AMERICAN TRUCKING 
ore Over-worked vehicles often stand idle INDUSTRY 
- uy AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ine 
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be EVERY MILE FREIGHT TRUCKS ROLL BRINGS VICTORY CLOSER 
are 
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FEVER! 


Sg WOLVERINE 


SHELL HORSEHIDES 


Have This Tough Inner-Shell 
Leather In Both Soles and Uppers 








months and miles of money- 





HE illustrations above 
tell you at a glance why 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides 
are not only second to none 
in their amazing resistance to 








saving extra wear, it means 
that you won’t need work 
shoes nearly as often. That 
too is mighty important 
when the nation’s farmers 








wear, but also why they are 
the choice of millions as the most 
comfortable work shoes money can 
buy. That extra comfort means you 
can do better work and a lot more 
of it which is a mighty important 
consideration these wartime days. 

On the other hand, that wear- 
defying toughness is important too 
because, in addition to giving you 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORPORATION, Dept. W-544, Rockford, Michigan 


INE 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 





and factory workers are needing 
many more work shoes than ever 
before as they all work together for 
Victory! 

Wolverine Shell Horsehides are 
made in regular styles and safety 
type with concealed steel toe 
caps. There is a Wolverine dealer 
near you. 





Look for this sign — 

Wolverine Dealers 

display it on doors or 
show windows. 
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DAIRY — 





L. D. Klemmedson, Arizona dairyman, 
displays his “super-duper” calf crib. 


“SUPER-DUPER” Dairy dollars de- 
CALF CRIB pend a lot on the 

number of calves 
you save and the care you take of them dur- 
ing the growing season, believe L. D. Klem- 
medson and L. J. Lewis, partners in a 70-cow 
Ayrshire dairy herd in Maricopa county, Ari- 
zona. Here’s why they think so. 

In 1942 they had about 60 calves dropped, 
and were in continuous hot water. 20% of 
the calves had scours, and three were stunted 
so they didn’t fully recover. Most of the 
trouble seemed to be caused by a drafty 
barn. So they set to work to remedy this 
condition. 

Klemmedson hit upon the idea of a small 
shed-like structure which he calls his “super- 
duper” calf crib. About 4 x 4 with a 6’ x 
4’ pen in front (see photo above), the shed 
is built so that the roof can be lifted during 
the day. The pen in front, looped together 
with iron rods, can be folded up and moved 
with the house. A feed trough can be hooked 
on the front of the pen. 

The calves are left in these “super-dupers” 
until they are six weeks to two months old, 
and the greatest danger of scours and sick- 
ness past. The users have found the shed 
easy to move and clean and relatively draft 
proof. Cost of building (using new materi- 
als) has been between $12 and $15. 


IOWA DAIRYMEN After two 
0.K. BREEDING CO-OPS years on 

the “test 
block”: artificial insemination is gaining the 
stamp of approval of Iowa dairy farmers. 
At the outset the road was rough, but most 
of the initial difficulties have been overcome, 
and the future of artificial breeding in Iowa 
looks bright. 

Since 1942 farmers have organized three 
co-operative associations with a total of nearly 
1,000 members. Their herds have produced 
more than 3,000 artificially sired calves, and 
last year the number of cows bred artificially 
rose to 5,000, a figure that will be increased 
further in 1944, 

Although too early to determine what ef- 
fect artificial insemination will have on pro- 
duction (none of the calves are old enough) 
many herd owners are already beginning to 
cash in on unexpected profits. Marked im- 
provement in type and the use of superior 
sires have combined to give a healthy boost 
to the calves’ value. In one Iowa herd, calves 
sired artificially brought one-third more at a 
sale than did calves from the same herd 
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sired naturally. Another dairyman more than 
paid both breeding and membership fees 
through the increased value of his calves. 

The three Iowa associations levy a fee of 
$5 for each service, and from the beginning 
decided to have all inseminations performed 
by skilled veterinarians employed on a year- 
round basis. Conception rates for two of the 
associations have averaged between 60% and 
70%, figures which compare favorably with 
natural breeding. The third co-op, which 
began last year, had trouble with their main 
sire which cut the conception rate below 
50%, but a new bull was brought in and the 
rate now is much higher. 

lowa’s first association was launched with 
the intention of using only proved sires, but 
that goal has not been reached. The 29 
bulls owned by the three rings are better 
than the average herd owner could afford 
but only four are proved. 

lowa dairymen have found that insemination 
is economical only for the small herd owner. 
Breeders having herds from 15 cows up are 
generally agreed that it’s more economical 
for them, in the long run, to keep a herd sire. 

As was expected, some farmers became dis- 
gruntled and dropped out of their association, 
but the great majority have stayed, confident 
that artificial breeding would prove itself. 

To dairymen interested in forming an asso- 
ciation, members of Iowa’s co-ops offer these 
suggestions for success: capable leadership, 
high level of interest, good finances, dense 
cow population within 15-mile radius of 
bull stud, and trained inseminators, prefer- 
ably veterinarians. 


LABOR SAVING Ten suggestions for 
CHECK LIST saving time and la- 
bor on the dairy 

farm are offered by Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege dairy specialists. How many of these 
things are you doing now? 

1. Use feed carts for grain and silage to 
save steps. 

2. Build hay and straw chutes from mows 
to cow stable. 

3. Install grain chutes from granary to 
feed bin. 

4. Mix salt with grain or use salt box, 
rather than salting by hand each day. 

5. Provide milk-can cart to get milk to 
road or milk house. 

6. Keep cows’ rear quarters, udder, and 
tail clipped to save time in cleaning. 

7. Keep water before calves at all times, 
rather than carrying water twice each day. 

8. Use better milking practices to save 
time in milking. 

9. Use pasture instead of barn-feeding the 
year around. 

10. Plan chores and work around barn to 
save steps and time. 














“I'm gettin’ up a team—wanna try out 
for it?” 














Isnit 
this account 


about settled ? 
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Back in 1850, Uncle Sam owned 
more than 1,250,000,000 acres of 


land. 


Much of it was the Louisiana Pur- 
chase — land that cost about 4¢ an 
acre. 


It was wild. It was unsettled. It pro- 
duced no tax revenue. 


Because there was no transpor- 
tation. 


To help get railroads built into this 
undeveloped territory, Uncle Sam 
turned over to them 130 million 
acres of these lands. 


In return, most government traffic 
received special rates — 50% off. 


And ever since, year in and year 
out, the government has received 
this advantage. Not alone from the 
few railroads (9% of the mileage) 
which received land grants, but from 
the others competing with them. 





c\ATlo, 


Railroads opened up new frontiers. 
Settlers followed the advancing 
rails. All land values multiplied. 
Tax revenues vastly increased. Agri- 
culture developed. States and cities 
grew. The nation knit together. 


Through the years, the value of the 
land grants has been repaid many, 
many times — while the continu- 
ance of these deductions discrimi- 
nates in favor of shippers doing 
business with the government who 
can take advantage of such rates as 
against other shippers who cannot. 


That’s why shippers, farmers, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, and the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners join with all transportation 
agencies in seeking to do away with 
these land-grant deductions. 





/ RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


NAME 


If you would like to know more about Land-Grant Rates than we can 
tell in this advertisement, we will send you free a comprehensive booklet 
about them. Just send this coupon to Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 





ADDRESS. 
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Food experts predict the postwar 
world will need 125% more such 
“protective” foods as eggs and poul- 
try — assuring a continuation of 
today’s profitable prices long after 
Victory. A potent factor in increas- 
ing egg-laying and meat-building 


‘Continued 
POULTRY 
PROSPERITY 


qualities of a flock is a plentiful 
supply of vital vitamins. That's why 
more and more poultrymen are in- 
sisting that the feed they buy or mix 
contains SEA PEP Brand—the Vi- 
tamin Oils of guaranteed potency 
and assured quality. 


VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


Division of Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., Terminal Island, Calif. 
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‘oul . Saws big 
logs, small logs, limbs. Pulley 
for belt work. Easy to handie, weigns ‘ess than lower 
powered units. FULLY GUARANTEED. Casn in on fuel 
snortuge. Turn wood lots into money. Book Free. 


TTAWA MFG. CO.. 517 Pine St.. Ottawa, Kansas. 


FORGET MY 
FIGHTING 
GEAR 





On the food front horses and mules are fighting 
the world’s battle against hunger. Food is as 
vital as guns and ammunition in winning the 
war. Give your horses and mules the two-way 
protection of Collar Pads—prevent lost time 
from sore shoulders and Collar Choke*. To pro- 
duce food to win the war 
—keep the home plows 
turning. 











Ta-pat-co" 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 
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DASH IN FEATHERS.. ae. 
OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 









SAVE FEED / 


PULLETS 


Z/LMix Dr. Salsbury's 
AVI-TON in the Mash 





A balanced blend of tip-top worming 
drugs, including Phenothiazine. Gets 
large round and cecal worms. Also con- 
tains seven extra “supportive” drugs 
to help “tone up” the birds—a plus 
benefit. Buy at hatcheries, drug, feed, 
and other stores. Dr. Salsbury’s Labo- 


ratories, Charles City, Iowa. 
A Nation-wide Poultry Health Service 


FLOCK WORMER with PLUS BENEFITS 
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FARM CROPS 











Photo U. 8. D. A. 


| Inoculate soybeans when putting on new 
| ground, experts advise. J. Frank Judge, 
Beone county, lowa farmer, shows how. 


| ULTRAVIOLET FERRETS Ultravio- 


let light 
has been 
used for years to detect ring rot in seed 
potatoes. Now it appears that it will also 
discover which potatoes have virus diseases. 

Colorado Experiment Station workers have 
found that virus-infected seed potatoes will 
show a fluorescence when cut and examined 
under ultraviolet light. For example, those 
infected with spindle tuber generally dis- 
played a yellow fluorescence, while those with 
leafroll—or haywire—showed a white fluor- 
escence. Several types of mosaic can also 
be detected. 

Use of ultraviolet light for cleaning dis- 
ease out of foundation stock has been tested 
under actual field conditions by several Col- 
orado growers. One grower ran 600 sacks 
of seed under the light and found it cost 
him about 35 cents a sack. Through the 
season his crop from this seed was so much 
better that strangers could tell by looking at 
the fields which ones had “ultraviolet” seed. 
Fusarium, blackleg and virus diseases (as 
well as ring rot) were substantially reduced. 

The light is believed to be the most effi- 
cient when the tubers are stored and exam- 
ined at about 40° F. Examination must be 


OUT SPUD DISEASES 


made in total darkness. Best results were 
obtained from medium and large sized 


tubers, as the small ones (1% inches in di- 
ameter) frequently failed to fluoresce. 


WHEAT BREEDING Skeptics as to 

PROVES ITSELF the value of 

plant _ breeding 

(assuming some still remain) may well con- 

sider what’s happened to wheat in North 
Dakota. 

Compare North Dakota’s wheat crops of 


| 1914-16 and those of 1941-43. Acreages and 


weather conditions were almost identical. 
Yet the 1914-16 yield was 280 million bush- 
els contrasted to 446 millions in 1941-43. 
Credit for that 60% increase must go to in- 
troductions of new. higher-yielding varieties, 
resistant to rust. 

What would have happened to wheat in 


| the Northwest if growers still had to depend 
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on the old varieties? The North Dakota Ex- 
periment Station decided to find out. Two of 
the famous old wheats, Hayes Blue Stem 
and Fife, were planted to see how they stack 
up with the new varieties. Blue Stem yielded 
two and one-half bushels of 39-pound wheat 
per acre, Fife seven bushels of 49-pound 
grain. Right alongside, one of the new 
wheats yielded 49 bushels of 60-pound 
wheat to the acre. Rust practically destroyed 
the old wheat, but the new varieties were 
almost immune. 


BANISH BACKACHES “Segmented 
FROM BEET FIELDS seed? We'd 

have to use a 
shotgun to get our growers to plant any- 
thing else,” says an Idaho beet sugar factory 
superintendent. 

In three short seasons one man’s tinker- 
ing with the sugar beet seed ball has 
launched a revolution which promises to 
sweep “spring stoop drudgery” right out of 
the beet fields. It is considered the biggest 
thing in the beet world since the develop- 
ment of varieties resistant to curly top, the 
disease which only a few years back threat- 
ened to wipe the industry off the map. 

The segmented seed idea is so simple one 
might wonder why it was so long in coming. 
The beet seed is naturally a multiple-cell 
ball—several true seeds within a cork-like 
protective substance. Roy Bainer, agricul- 
tural engineer at the University of Califor- 
nia, is the man who has managed to break 
the seed apart. 

In 1941 he planted the first segmented 
seed in a test plot. Results were so promis- 
ing that 1942 commercial plantings totaled 
12,000 acres. Then, like a prairie fire, seg- 
mented seed swept the beet country. In 1943 
it planted more than half the total crop. This 
St ed saved over 5,000,000 man hours of labor 
last spring at a time when workers were the 
scarcest in beet growing history. Beet men 
predict an even greater saving in 1944. 

Segmented seed is about 85% singles, and 
has a germination up to 90% when planting 
is done right. As low as two pounds per acre 
has produced a good stand, although the 
common practice is to seed six or seven 
pounds. This is still but a third of the 15 to 
18 pounds considered necessary in the old 
days. The heavy seeding made blocking and 
thinning one of the most tedious of all farm 
jobs, yet the whole beet crop depended upon 
it being done well and at the right time. 


More Mechanical Thinning 


Segmented seed has opened the door to 
complete mechanical thinning. Now that the 
crop is seeded thinner, a machine can thin 
it. Colorado experimenters found complete 
mechanical thinning used 2.45 man hours, 
less than one-tenth the 27.2 man_ hours 
needed for the hand operation. 

The cotton chopper has gone West and, 
with slight modification, is taking over the 
bulk of the mechanical thinning work. Ap- 
proximately 1,700 of these machines appeared 
during 1943. The cotton chopper proved itself 
in 1942. That year ten of them handled 
1,200 acres in Colorado, one man and one 
machine doing the work of about a dozen 
hand thinners. Growers themselves have de- 
veloped some new blocking and thinning 
machines. Some have cross-blocked and par- 
tially thinned with regular cultivating equip- 
ment for years, thus saving considerable 
labor. Will mechanical thinning completely 






Yes, time has proved the effectiveness of 
Pratts C-Ka-Gene . . . proved it so com- 
pletely that there is no longer any doubt 
of its ability to prevent heavy losses and 
severe setbacks from Bloody Coccidiosis. 

In slightly less than six years, C-Ka- 
Gene has been fed to more than 1/2 million 
flocks. And all but the rare cases have 
been saved! 

C-Ka-Gene is not a cure, preventive, or 
vaccine. It cannot, and does not, give 
chicks Bloody Coccidiosis. Instead, C-Ka- 
Gene works by the Immunity (permanent 
protection) method. If your chicks pick up 
deadly coccidia while eating feed contain- 
ing C-Ka-Gene, here is all that happens: 

C-Ka-Gene will permit them to have 
only a mild, harmless attack. Not even a 
visible slowing of growth will be seen. 
Little, if any, blood will be passed. Few, 
if any, birds will die. And, after that mild 
attack has run its course, your birds will 
be IMMUNE .. . protected from Bloody 
Coccidiosis for life! 

No flushing, no costly litter sprays are 
necessary. Just add 11/4 pounds of Pratts 
C-Ka-Gene to each 100 pounds of mash. 

See your dealer today. Demand Pratts 
C-Ka-Gene. If he can’t supply it, use the 
handy coupon to order direct. 


rw ese eee wee eee ee 


| Pratt Food Co. Dept. CK-122 
Philadeiphia 6, Pa. 









Check size wanted. Send money order with 
name and address. 





East of West of I 

Colo. Colo. | 
(1 4100 Chick Size.......-- $1.25 $1.35 | 
(J 250 Chick Size........ 2.75 3.00 
[] 300 Chick Size........ 5.00 5-50 | 
[) 1000 Chick Size........ 9.50 10.00 
[) 3000 Chick Size........ 25.00 27.00 | 
Prices are ‘‘delivered’’ anywhere in U.S.A. | 





ni FLUSHING : SPRAYING - LITTER * LABOR » CHICKS - MONEY 




















DURABILITY and DEPENDABILITY 
get their greatest tests in wartime 


Never before Pearl Harbor have demands upon the farmer been 
greater . . . never before has there been such a vital need by him 
for goods and implements of proven durability. Once again in 
war — the fourth in the 108-year life of this Company 


TOWER’S FISH BRAND 
‘SUITS, COATS and HATS 
have proven that when replacement is difficult or impos- 
sible due to armed service demands, quality is essential. 


Limited quantities are being furnished to Dealers. With Victory — 

full supplies of TOWER’S OILED and LATEX WATERPROOFS will 

become rapidly available. We suggest placing your orders now. 
Write for FREE folder ‘PRESERVE YOUR SLICKER’ 

ASK FOR SPECIAL FOLDER Ji 


A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON, MASS. 












WHAT'S 
THE 
TROUBLE ? 


Many people needlessly suffer the itch- 
ing, soreness and distress of simple 
piles or hemorrhoids. Unguentine 
Rectal Cones, made by the makers of 
famous UNGUENTINE, help to bring 
quick relief... help guard against in- 
fection and promote healing. 


Unguentine Rectal Cones are Easy to 
use... Sanitary... Inexpensive. If you 
do not get prompt relief, consult your 
physician. Money-back guarantee. 


UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES 





IT’S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO 


KILL RATS! 


Rats causing terrific damage 
and spreading disease 


Rats are destroying millions of dollars 
worth of precious food, property and 
are spreading disease. An easy and 
quick way to kill rats is with K-R-O. 

K-R-O is made from red squill—a 
raticide recommended by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture because it effec- 
tively kills rats. Safe to use around 
livestock or poultry. 

Ask for K-R-O at your — sor 
feed dealer. K-R-O Co. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


ih-R-O' 


KILLS RATS ONLY “= 


——— wt o—— 
a Profitable 
Business 


There's a waiting market in 
every community for Fords 
Portable Hammermill service . . . producing 
highest quality feeds by grinding and mixing 
= and roughage where it’s grown . . on the 

‘arm. Operators report excellent year-round 
earnings. Fords uipment provides (1) 
straight grinding; (2) mixing with supple- 
ans: (3) producing ° ‘Sweet Feed Terms 











down, balance from carnings. Some re- 
bl le available. 


INVESTIGATE! 
HERMAN CO. i277 E. 12th St. Streator. Mineis 


Tombstone 


Genuine Marble and Granite memorials of last- 
ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
OY 30 in., width 20 in, thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 
mam Freight paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free catalog. 
American Memorial Co. Dept A 58 Atlenta,Ge, 
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| as corn, and plenty of water. 
| has all three, 
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eliminate weeds in dirty fields? Growers have 
been skeptical, but Colorado researchers kept 
accurate records on two fields, one clean and 
While more time was 
weedy field, mechanical 
in both cases. 


one very weedy. 
needed to thin the 
thinning saved time 

Priorities haven’t slowed down the march 
of segmented about 
the seed drills used previously could handle 
the new with little or no adjustment. 
Sugar company field men spent busy months 
helping farmers get drills ready. 

Attention is now being given to devising 
new drills or that will do an 
accurate job of the single 
This would mean eliminating much thinning 
at the 


seed, because 75% of 


seed 


attachments 
spacing seeds. 


start. 


O. A. Fitzgerald 


RICE IN The pioneer rice growers 
MISSOURI of Marion county, Mo., 

about 100 miles north of St. 
Louis, will increase their acreage this year, 
after a good 1943 season in which they av- 
eraged 90 bushels an acre at $1.62, farm 
price. They have been increasing acreage 
annually since J. L. Cook made the first 
experiment with a five acre patch there in 


1940. Total 1944 acreage will be 350. 
Rice needs three things to grow—flat 


season about the same 
Marion county 
particularly water, due to its 
nearness to the Mississippi river. 

Electricity pumps water and puts it where 
wanted at the right time. The fields are 
each season. 


ground, a growing 


it is 
flooded and drained twice 


FARM CROPS Closer planting and 
PARAGRAPHS heavier fertilization of 

tobacco resulted in im- 
proved yields of leaf for many North Caro- 
lina growers in 1943. W. J. Perry, Bertie 
county, says he normally harvests about 1,000 
to 1,200 pounds of leaf per acre through the 
use of 900 pounds of fertilizer, and with 
the tobacco plants set 36 inches apart in the 
drill. This past year, he used 1,100 pounds 
of a 3-9-6 mixture per acre, with plants set 
24 inches apart, and harvested from 1,500 to 
1,700 pounds of leaf. Cured leaf was of higher 


| quality and of a brighter color. 


Brome grass pleases W. J. Breakenridge, 
Tama county, Iowa. He had a “brome eighty” 
which he later planted to corn. It produced 


| a full 10,000 bushels of good corn in 1943. 


| ably 





That’s 125 bushels to the acre. The land was 
run down and foul in 1932 when he seeded 
it to brome and started feeding on it. 

The lowly peanut, which brought Geor- 
gia’s producers $65,000,000 in 1943 will prob- 
yield them more this year. Peanuts 
have become Georgia’s second money crop, 
nosed out only by cotton. 








SUT TOTEM 
a. 
¥ r vo 





“You can’t tell these days, Joe—better 
play safe and salute.” 




















SANITATION COMES FIRST IN POULTRY WEALTH < 


KILLS** 


COCCIDIA-GERMS %p‘" 
WORM EGGS 






“0- -SAN 






Millions of germs may 
be lurking in obscure 
corners, cracks and 
crevices of your brooder 
house, waiting to kill your chicks! “‘Clean- 
ing and scrubbing” alone won’t always 
kill them. Dr. Salsbury’s Par-O-San, the 
powerful, pleasant disinfectant, kills com- 
mon disease germs, coccidia, worm eggs 
on proper contact! 

Won’t harm chicks, growing birds or 
laying hens. You can spray brooder and 
laying houses, litter an uipment fre- 
quently . . . even while birds are in the 
house. Safe. Certain. Pleasant. Also good 


for any farm disinfecting job. 
DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, Iowa 
A Nation-wide Poultry Health Service 











(orieae your HARVEST 
BY WINDROWING 


WINDROW 








PICK-UP 
with exclusive “PISTON FINGERS” 
Windrowing enables you to ch your bi 


time, cover more acreage and protect your crops. 
Piston action of pick-up fingers eliminates wrapping 
and clogging. Models available for all makes of old 
and new combines. See your implement dealer or 
write us direct. Address Dept. F-12. 


BETTENDORE 
DAVENPORT 1Owa 








INNES COMPANY 








and Peppy -Pal’ 


SA GARDEN TRACTORS 


61 to 9 H. P. Circulars on request. War limits 
production. .. We supply repairs for all SHAW trac- 
tors sold in our. 40 years in business. 


BUILD YOUR OWN RIDING 
TRACTOR -“WAR HORSE” 


using old auto parts, powered by 
2 H.P. or larger air-cooled engine; 
or walking type Garden Tractor 4% 
to 3 H.P. as shown; or convert 
truck or auto into Farm Tractor. Each 
will plow, cultivate. Plans for building, 
in one day, any one of above, postpaid »% 
for $1.00 (state which wanted) or all 3 for 
2.00. Money Back Guarantee! 
SHAW MFG. CO., 2605 Front St., Galesburg, Kansas 
668C North 4th Street, Columbus. o. 


= KILLS 


Toxit Red Mites 


Bed Bugs 
Sonies brooder mit 
house. ome usually lasts tors mon 


8 resets and other b breeding places. Kills red 
nites tue bugs. feos and simiiar 
7. 
Kills germs. FOR COLDS — Spray thick mist in poul! 














peste. "Uee oe ny sprayer. 
ths. 


house 


Helps prevent severa! times 0 day and above birds at night. 
sk your dealer or WRITE 
Geese TOXITE LABORATORIES, Bex 4, Chestertown, Md. 








WHO0-There’s 


A Hive Of 
Bees 





ELEcrric FENCER 
SEE YOUR PARMAK DEALER or 
WRITE FOR DEALER’S NAME 
PARKER-McCRORY MFC.CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 















Cle: 
$1. 
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Relieve 


LAMENESS 


due to bruises, 
strains, puffs 





Farmers know there’s nothing like 
Absorbine for lameness due to shoul- 
der gall, strains, bruises, puffs. A 
stand-by for 50 years, it’s used by 
many leading veterinarians. 

Absorbine speeds the flow of blood 
to the injury to help carry off the 
congestion. It usually brings swell- 
ings down in a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all” but a 
time-proved helpin relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgali, collar gall and sim- 
ilar congestive troubles. Absorbine 
never blisters or removes hair. It costs 
only $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE that will prove its value 
many times. At all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


THE UNIVERSAL PEST DESTROYER 
KILLS RATS 























KILLS RODENT AND 
INSECT PESTS INSTANTLY! 


This gas-producing powe 
your pest problen 
throughout the 
years. A little 
AT ALL GOOD SEED, FEED 
HARDWARE AND DORUG STORES 
1 th. 75c.5 tb $3 
lower 3 oF. size 
Each can contains 
scribing mors 





WOOODCHUCKS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.Y. 



























Save time, get set for 
more milk, beef or pork 
production with a Gard- 
ner hi-shock hi-line con- 
troller —the best engi- 
neered electric fence unit. 
Thousands are in nation- 
wide use, — have giv- 
en six years of successful 
service. Ask your dealer, 
or write for free folder. 


‘efele- toe 


2454 Kansas St. 


ITCHING 
Checked in A fifty 


rhs Relieve itching caused by 
\ athlete’s foot, scabies, eA ny and 
} j other itching conditions. Use cooling, 
medicated 0.0.0. . Grease- 
less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
checks itching fast. 35c_ trial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 
drugg: st today for D D.D. 


MAYR’S & 2 POWDERS 3... 


Cleanses intestinal system. Grateful results for 35 years. 
$1.25, druggists. Berosol Products, Rockaway Beach, N.Y. 








Nevican, Wis. 
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OPEN MEETING 
(Continued from page 12) 


25 to 30 a week. No, it is not a question of 
being short of wheat, but rather short of 
railway cars. 
Richardton, N. Dak. Zeno Muggli 
RAVE AND READ e e eI really get a 
kick out of the way some of the farmers 
rave. They were asked to bring their hogs 
in to market early’ when there was such a 
meat shortage—some couldn’t, others just 
wouldn't. Then the prices did not go up as 
the wise guys thought, so they blame the 
administration. 

But then the poor misguided fellows prob- 
ably haven’t ever read anything but the Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife, so they really 
aren’t to blame. They could buy a lot better 
reading, only of course they probably have 
never been told that when you buy cheap 
reading that it’s very inadequate, to say the 
least. 

Cromwell, Okla. Mrs. C. O. Foley 
RUBBISH e e e I have just read your edi- 
torial, “The Policy for Peasantry.” [March 
issue, page 24.] It is rubbish. 

Frederick, Md. Albert J. Zimmerman 


PEN-AND-INK-MONEY e e e When the 
people make an exhaustive study of our 
money system, the basis of economics (which 
they have purposely been kept in ignorance 
of) and discover that: 

(A) 90% of our medium of exchange is 
check-book money—no actual cash back of it 
only pen-and-ink figures in a banker’s or 
government book; 

(B) Back of the people’s deposits, bonds, 
Social Security, etc., there is also no actual 
cash, only pen-and-ink figures in a banker’s 
or government book; 

(C) That when money is borrowed from 
a bank a dollar is being borrowed that has 
been loaned eight times—drawing interest 
each time, yet has never left the bank vault; 

(D) That the Federal Reserve System is 
not a government institution, but the private 
concern of the Wall Street International 
Banker Gold Clique, that owns most of the 
real security, and holds unlimited power over 
the people’s possessions because of this lack 
of actual cash reserves back of their monied 
papers—they will not be long in demanding 
that Congress correct this unholy condition 
by placing 100% cash reserves back of every 
paper representing money. 

Everly, lowa Mrs. A. I. Dougal 


Reader Dougal’s facts are none too ac- 
curate, and the money system she advo- 
cates is roughly that in force about the 
time Columbus discovered America. Civ- 
ilization has advanced since then, but the 
demand for a return to the system of 
1492, which would throw the modern 
world into hopeless chaos, seems to have 
more lives than ‘a cat.-—Eb. 


OPA FEEDS HENS e e e The chicken 
business in California has gotten to a point 
where the ranchers are hanging on by a 
thread. The OPA has ruined egg production 
and the broiler men, until there isn’t any- 
thing left but experience to add to the profit, 
of which there isn’t any. 

In 1942 feed started to go down in protein, 
fats, and every other thing that hens must 
have to produce eggs. The OPA took out 
fish and added soymeal to take its place. 
Chickens will not eat the stuff, and eventu- 
ally they stop laying and finally die. 

Santa Cruz, Calif. Mrs. Theo Frandsen 





WONDERFUL SUCCESS 
Raising Baby Chicks 
Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be of 


utmost interest to poultry raisers. Read her 
experience in her own words: “Dear Sir: I 
think I must be one of the very first to use 
Walko Tablets. Some 35 years ago when I 
started raising chicks I saw Walko Tablets 
advertised as an aid in preventing the spread 
of disease through contaminated drinking 
water. I tried a package for my baby chicks 
with happiest results. I have depended on 
Walko Tablets ever since.” Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





Danger of Disease Among 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
tary precaution and beware of infection in 
the drinking water. Baby chicks must have 
a generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs. Drinking water often 
becomes infected with disease germs and 
may spread disease through your flock be- 
fore you are aware. Use preventive methods 
—use Walko Tablets. For over forty years 
thousands of poultry raisers have depended 
upon them. You, too, can rely on Walko 
Tablets as a valuable antiseptic to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through con- 
taminated drinking water. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as have 
thousands of others who depend upon Walko 
Tablets year after year in raising their little 
chicks. You buy Walko Tablets at our risk. 
We guarantee to refund your money promptly 
if you are not entirely satisfied with results. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct postpaid 
if your dealer can not supply you. Price 
50c; $1.00, $2.50. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 286, Waterloo, lowa 





MAKE BIG MONEY 
SAWING WOOD NOW 


OTTAWA 
ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 
Doras tegtsteemetetee [Parr 
® « fle B00, 
Built to last with eae 
special he heavy avy stiff an bh blade. Positive safety (Mice a, 


OTTAWA MFG. CO.,D-517 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kane. 








KILLS INSECTS IN 


VICTORY GARDENS 


Use Red Arrow Garden Spray—‘‘the Victory 
Garden Insecticide.”’ ° 
350 bottle makes ml 


where you buy 
For illustrated chart, “How to 
Identity and Control Victory Gar- 


send post card to: M 
& Co,, Inc., Dept, 1P5, Baltimore-2, Md. 
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at Once! 


=== 3 to 4 WKS. STARTED P ULLETS 


. 8. Dept. of Agriculture recommends STARTED PULLETS. Get 


I 
™ BUSH'S AAA Started Pullets from selected Wonderlay matings. Save 
A feed, money, time, danger of first few weeks’ loss. Bush's well feathered 
\ Started Pullets are hand-picked beauties—a real bargain! We brood 
and ship thousands weekly. FREE CATALOG on 26 breeds day-old “UP 
chicks. Surplus Cockerels $4.95. Day old pullets $12.95 up 
rder’ BUSH HATCHERY 551E Clinton, Mo. yo, 











LEMMEN’S LARGE LEGHORNS 

LOOK! into Eamesway before you buy Baby Chicks. Benefits of 4 years 
Eamesway Service behind our breeders. 98% baby pullet guarantee, 100% 
blood tested and 14 day replacement guarantee, per catalog. World record 
Hanson, Ghostley and Barron breeding up to 354 eggs. Triple inspected 
chicks from long life Leghorns, White, Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds. Free 
offers and discounts now. Postcardbrings Free Catalog. 

LEMMEN LEGHORN FARM, Box 1104-F, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN | 








PULLETS 


4-Week-Old or Range Size | 


Save Feed and Work. Big ty ve WHITE LEG- 
HORNS. new, white egg WHITE ROMANS 
LAMONICAS and HYBRIDS offered in almost 


any age of Started Pullets. 18 3 


| 
| 
| 


years trapnesting and progeny 
control breeding. Thousands of 
breeders. FREE book “All 
About Started Pullets and Ex- 
tra Dollars,’’ gives new feeding 
methods and formulas for mixed 
feeds using home grown or grains 
available—Started Pullets from 





27c to 30c each. Day Old Pul- Jr. Partly 

lets or unsexed chicks. CHEAP Raised Puliets 

Leftovers often 2c to 8c. Write oo 
o e 


today. 
RUCKER’S IMPERIAL BREEDING FARMS, 
792 Rail St., Delphos, Ohio; Dept. 192, Ottumwa, lowa 


stem, ADOLF! FOOD wit WIN wHeERE 
YOUR STARVATION PRroGReAmM FAILED! 
















Davis Big-Type 
TOM BARRON Wh. LEGHORNS 


They're real egg machines, these big, hardy, 
heavy laying White Leghorns. For extra produc- 
tion and profits—order them now, or Davis Eng. 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Minorcas, Anconas. 


Davis Money-Maker Heavy 

For eggs and meat too, choose Davis heavy 
breeds backed by championship breeding. 
Sexed or unsexed chicks from all leading 


breeds 
; Two Books FREE 
Write for this helptul 
book on Wartime poul- 
try management—also 
big illustrated Davis 
catalog. They're Free. 
Get our low 1944 prices 

; now. 


aS — DAVIS POULTRY FARM 
: Route 17, Ramsey, ind. 












ebert Davis. 
Write fer the 
FREE books 
Teday. m : 











To Joad Ralliog - START WITH 


SEYMOUR CHICKS ss = 


he “4 “Aaue (he fo radeace I x0 } 


Year after year our ae come 
back for more Seymour Chicks—all the 
leading breeds — because they have 
learned that they can depend on the 
vigor and productivity of our chicks 
There's the best proof of quality 
we can offer. Get the full story of 
° ymour profits 
EE — 1944 Record-Calendar 
Send today for attractive calendar 
on which you keep a complete pro- 
duction and profit record for the 
ear. It's andy and useful. 
rite Today for the Record Cal- 
endar — our catalog and price list. 


SEYMOUR HATCHERY 


$1.00 DISCOUNT 


$1.00 discount per 100 
if order is placed 30 days 
in advance of shipment. 
Hayes Bros. Supreme Chicks in 20 
varieties — sexed or non-sexed — 
50,000 hatched daily—100% alive 
arrival guaranteed. Postpaid. Send 
for prices. 

HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 






































= SALEM CHICKS 


10 years breeding with 
ROP males make Salem 
White Rocks extra big pro- 
ducers. Championship 
bloodlines in all leading 
breeds make Salem 
chicks the right buy for 
production and profits. 
Write for Catalog and 


prea : 
tee" win 
yo 5 

























From Winners Nat’! Egg Championships 
Over 2.000 Pedigreed 300-357 egg males in our \ 
1044 Mati s to INSURE You ‘HORE EGGS 
.~ EATER P ~ OFITS. Compare our Bicod- 
comm wt nedhy eeding and low priags. STRAIGHT PULLET 
MAY AND JUNE DELIVERY CHICK: 
STANDARD QUALITY—Price per 100 $40 $] 790 


S.C. Big Type English Leghorns 


White or Barred Rocks, Reds, Wrandotes, 9 1 

Buff Orpingtons.............-- $ 40 $ 440 
Heavy Ass’td $7.90. we Ass’td $5.4 

Hy. Ass’td Cockerels $7.40. Lt. Ass’td ta'Cockerels $3.00 


For Special Quality ements FoR eee 2% per chick. Cash with order 
c per 100 deposit. too % Live 
Bacby FREE C 












CHICKS": 
you 


BREEDER OF CHAMPION LAYERS 


. * its, 5 years 7 
pt. 1942 sf conbined—--thees First Place Rasa 

for Hen & Pen by Breed, Winner Tribune Livability Award. 
SEXE PULLETS, day-old and 2-or-3 wks. old. 
Males, too. BIG SAVINGS, 24-hour 

STARTED service, many popular varieties. 30 yrs. 
PULLETS breeding program, including blood- 
testing, trapnesting, pedigreeing. CATALOG FREE. | 
LINDSTROM Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 126 Lindstrom Rd., Clinton, Me. 


pUSK'S PRICES DOWR 


a CHICKS ano PULLE 


Vigorous day-old pullets and sexed day-old 
males and chicks not sexed, out of meer breeds. Also Buff 
Minorcas, White — : —— by Rusk’s Famous 
7-Point Breeding tt Consecutive Year Blood- 
testing. Write for FREE E CATALOG and early order savings. 
RUSK FARM, Box 1020-E, WINDSOR, MISSOURI 
























Bagby ‘Poultry | Farm, Box 605-E, ——. Mo. 





Bred to Produce More Eggs and Meat. Help relieve 
the world’s food shortage by raising more poultry for 
'44. White Leghorns improved with R.O.P. males, 
White and Barred Rocks, R. 1. Reds, Wyandottes and 
other popular breeds. Bloodtested Quality. Postcard 
Brings Free Catalog 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY, | Bex E, New Washington, Ohie 
STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 
R.O.P. Sired AAAA Chicks U. S. ap- 
proved. We ship on dates promised. 
Our 24th Season. Brown, White Leg- 
horns; Buff, Barred, White Rocks; 
Wyandottes; Reds; Hybrids; Giants; 
Orpingtons. Pullets-Cockerels any 
Breed. Satisfied customers in every 
state. Get our low prices. 

STOUFFER’S HATCHERY, LENA, ILLINOIS 




















WHILE THEY LAST—thousands weekly. Free catalog 
gives prices, FOB terms, guarantees, etc. Bl 
300-egg breeders. White Leghorns, Anconas, Minorcas, 
$8.40. Pullets $12.45. 3 to 4 week Started White Leg- 
horn Puilets $26.95. Rocks, Red, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, $8.40. Pullets $11.80. og sanesed $6.95. 
Surplus cockereils $3.95. Prices 100 Send money- 
order. Squaredeal Hatchery, Spring! Ncld, Missouri. 


LET “CHICKS OF DISTINCTION’’ from U. S. Indiana 
Approved, Pullorum-Tested flocks help you produce more 
meat and eggs to mect today’s demand. Save time with 
these big husky, better bred, high producing chicks. 
Save money on our low prices. Free guide and catalog 
helps you raise better pullets or broilers. Write today. 
Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Dept. 14, New Albany, Ind. 


“HOW TO RAISE POULTRY FOR PROFIT.’’ This free book 
reveals successful ——— poultry raising secrets prac- 
ticed for years by i . Lamon, international author- 
ity—explains methods, tells how hundreds were helped to 
rreater income. Help yourself and your Government now! 
earn at home quickly, easily, at low cost. Get facts. 
Write for Free Book Today. No obligation. National Poul- 
try Institute, Dept. 60-17 Adams Center, New York. 


LIMITED TIME—White Leghorns, $8.45. a eereee $12.50. 
ve 











3 to week hite Leghorn Pullets, $26 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $8.40 Pallets, Fo 1. 
Heavy assorted, $6.95. Surplus Assorted, $3.95. oe. 


cial grades higher. Free catalog gives our FOB terms, 
guarantees, etc. Send Money Order. 
Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 
LARGE, lopped-comb, English-t pe Leghorns. Have im- 
ported direct from England, Free Catalog tells about 
these Big Leghorns thes lay like regular egg machines. 
uperior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 


a _ MISCELLANEOUS 


CORRESPONDENCE COUR COURSES and self-instruction books, 
slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchang pee. = y subsects. 
Satisfaction guarant eed. Cash paid for 
pee details and 84- pape anne basen” catalog free. 
rite, Nelson Co., Dept 32, Chicago. 
SE AN AUCTIONEER. a> pleasant. protitavle occupation. 
Send for free catalog and how to receive Home Study 
Course. Fred Reppert School of Auctioneering, Box 11, 
Decatur, Indiana. 
TOBACCO. 5s ial Bargain Offer. Guaranteed best, long, 
sweet redile: chewing or mellow smoking, 10 pounds 
$2.75; 20 pounds $5.00. Aircured or firecured. 
Kentucky Tobacco st tenet a 
“INVENTORS’ UiDpe’’—100 mecha nts, 
‘Record of Invention’’ free; advises on “patenting, “selling 
inventions. Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bidg., New York. 
INVENTORS:—HAVE YOU a sound, practical invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered Insti- 
tute of American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, Cc. 
PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost, Reasonable terms. Book 
and agvice free F. Randolph, Rewistered Patent Attor- 
ne 371. Washington, D. 
NEW Gaitees WANTED TO ae ideas in papers, 
magazines, books. Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ 
profitable writing field. Rush postcard for Free Details. 
Comfort Writer’s Service. Dept. F-138. St. Louis, Mo. 
WOMAN WANTED for SOU family Rawieign Route. Over 
200 well-known household/farm products po for 53 
years. No experience needed—we help you sta 
appearance and knowledge of yg 0 ogee a helpful. 
Mrs. Boggess, Ind., sold $4000 san ei 
Write Rawieigh Co., Dept. E- Freeport, Til. 
“KO” cleans and whitens clothes. Softens water. Saves 
soap. Sells 25c. “i's Sample Free. 
co, 5009-F Irving Park, Chicago. 
BUSINESS BOOMING! Men, women distribute our essen- 
tial nursery p. Spedansn. Full or part time, Earn $25 to $100 
weekly commissions. Chase Brothers, Geneva. New York. 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC FENCE tar superior, more 
effective and reliable. Quickly pays for itself. Repairs for 
all makes ectric fences. Dealers Wanted. Interna- 
tional Electric Fence Co., 910 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
FREE BARN PLANS. Best ways to build or remodel your 
farm buildings. Send for details. 
Louden, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, Iowa. 
WRITE FOR BIG, FREE 1944 (tractor parts catalogue; 
tremendous savings. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Dept. J-54, Boone, Iowa. 
HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c each—Doubie 
size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 “double size 
prints or 8 regular size and one professional oil colo 
enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt, reliable 
service. Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, sian. 
Address package to D Dept. O if you want double size pri nts. 
63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25e—8 exposure roils. Pan- 
el-Packet-Prints, free or p coupon. 
Miniatures enl 


Syncrosnap Process, Box 137A, Utica, N. Y. 
Two SETS OF Mh Li PRINTS’ with every roll 
























































fiinished—25c. Very finest quali, Deckledge reprints 2c 
each. Brown Photo Company, 10-46 Emersan, Minne- 
apolis » Mi 








NO DELAY! PICTURES RETURNED IMMEDIATELY. 
Eight Exposure Roll developed with Two prints, or one 
Enlargement each py eh only 25c an. Send Order 
T y, or write for Mailers—Premium Offers, etc. 
Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 
DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS. 8-exposure rolls Ray 
quality service, eight Raytone prints and free photo folder 
for keeping prints safely, 25c. Quality that excels—lead- 
ers since 1920. 
Ray’s Photo Service, Dept. 25-F, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
YOUR CHOICE! 16 ular size prints or 8 double-size 
prints (nearly post size) from = sure rolls or 
negatives—25c (Trial Offer). on serv Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Willard Studios, Box 3536P, Cleveland, Ohio. 
FREE! Send negative, this ad lor beautiful 4x6 En- 
largement (Stamp appreciated). 16 sparkling pants, 2 
Hollywood enlargements from 2 or negatives 25c. 
Lifetone Studios, Dept. 532, Des Moines, tomas 
EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENT: 8 aparaiing ors 
ledge Enlargements and roll developed 25c coin; 6 size 


or smaller; enl e rints 3c. 
* ©nenlarge Photo, Box _791-B, Boston, Mass. 
DATEO ONE DAY SERVICE—ROLL DEVELOPED. 16 High- 
gloss ranteed paints, premium coupon, 25c. 8 by 10’ 
colo —— 
mera- Snaps, Box_A-977. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
YOUR SUOISE-16 sparkling prints; or 8 over-size prin‘ts 
(deckle-edge if desired); or 8 prints and two beautiful 
**Lifetime’’ enlargements. Only 25c 
Dept. 180, May's Photo, LaCrosse, Wis. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on roll 25c. 
Twenty-three =a of satisfied customers. Quick = 
ns Photos, Dept. X3 Janesville, Wis. 
FREE! Best — on attractive Pnoto Button with “6 
prints = roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
vel-Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave.. Chicago. 
FARM Ane AND STOCK RANCHES. Opportunities in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Dakotas, Minnesota 
For information write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 528, Great 
Northern ee oe Paul 1, Minnesota. 
THE THW UISIANA, 
land at low prices. with terms. Sell to White race only. 
Ask for “— ptive book without obligation. 
Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 894 R. A. Long Build- 


ing, + allt, City. Mo. 
GOOD FARM BA GAIN Waentngron. Minnesota, Montana, 
ako} Dependa’ favorable 






































Idaho, O ‘on, North D. [ ble crops, 
eer rite for livereture, lists describing typical 
farms. ify which state. 
o w> aw, 40 Northern Pacific nae the Paul, Minn. 
AChES— Near White River; unimproved poultry land; 
st00; RA p aoen,., $5. monthly. tho list and literature. 
236 Gr Bid Kansas City, Kan. 








eannlt NCATALOS MAILED FREE. “fiundreds of Bargains 
New York, Connecticut, New Jersey and 21 other states 
Maine to Florida, west to Texas, California and Oregon. 
Strout Realty, 255-FB. 4th Ave... New Y 0. N. Y. 
TRACTOR PARTS, NEW AND USED, ali makes, tremen- 
dous savings, write for free catalog. 

Burlington Tractor Wrecking Company, Burlington, Iowa. 
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nerea v Profits by Breed- 
sated io Shorthorn Cattle. They are Tests past 5 years—including World's Record for 2 year pen production. Thousands of AP Band: 
reas, unrivaled a =, Ba their sons and daughters are used to produce our chicks. Write TODAY for our FREE 
yen peg cnet pe fone ny ng dy 4 color Catalog and DISCOUNTS ON ADVANCE ORDERS. 23 
Sipde Send for our FREE illus- 
_ trated booklet “Farm Secur- BOOTH FARMS, BOX 705-E, CLINTON, MO. ww ” 
7 ity With Shorthorns” that 
mee tells how Shorthorns respond 
with . to greater wartime demands 
aloe (OTS PROFITABLE AND 
Lalog 
day breds low as 
jORTHORNS WIN PATRIOTIC TO BREED SHORT- Assortments non-sexed p 
ina. sm oVER ALL BREEDS | HORNS. Write for list ‘of heavy cockerels $10.90; and a OTHER. REAL BAR- PULLETS 
00) nternational Live =z- | members, thousands 0! em % 24-' service on man eading breeds. 
thor- Rave gone to Sherthorns 3 out Ce a, ye Sa. uick, safe daivery to all [points D Ne oF Started 
“d to reed stoc. 
now! op quality and more weight. | Write AMERICAN SHORTHORN in U. 8. Bloodtested, er oe 2 lay. M ne a yA as 
acts BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION Also Pedigree male-mated r desired. 
pions. | 307 Union Stock 2 weeks t guarantee. CATALOG FREE 
ck I'M FOR SALE... SMITH CHI BOX A-262, MEXICO, MISSOURI 22 
<< “I'm a War Bond 
ines ~\ Bull techn 3 — World’s Largest Leghorn Breeder Hatchery 
oO. and " 
— ed gain at that. But you can buy 
“ad 
sa Sy SS STARTED PULLETS $30)" 
jects. my owner, and myself are helping Uncle Sam.” Full 4 Weeks Old 
free. Many Guernsey breeders will t at full ma- aS Uoceds "puseates” aidie-atesd” ov * * f.0.b. Sedalia 
turity value Series E War Bonds (which you buy straight-run. Immediate shipment. 
saad Frahm the Setter) ie Eezenant Sor Wier Mons | | iciuy fncuesncs sclicy’ stetocts apelest RICE’S SPECIALIZED $295 
,s 1, Guernsey Bulls and Bull Calves. Here is a great loss a”. chicks from fire, ‘lightning, 
eames opportunity to make a doubly wise investment. windstorm, tornado or theft. : Broilers 
LL 3 Write for information about WAR BOND features “of the BIG BOY CHICK RAISING PLAN ** © © f.0.b. Sedalia Per 100 
GUERNSEY BULLS (available at all prices) that protects your profits, assures your success. h rd ill be 
a and Tiss Of suetiionting Gonaiee. core {or he cise bee cot peclie ley SG || Seen FOr CURIE Row —-we Wen comm 
iting Bov Chicks and you buy “America’s Finest sold out—send cash in full—specify de- 
nm — Write } ty Catalog. #iving — —_ oom, ont livery date. Write for FREE CATA OG. 
Insti- listing bie line of poultry supplies an equipr ° 
o. Also tells how you can share in the Big Boy Chick 
Book 170 GROVE ST., PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE a lio dew cadyg pda fara RICE LEGHORN + a 
Attor- Help National Delense by producing meat in your back yard | | Ors ST BOX 110 SEDALIA, MISSOU 
pers RAISING DOMESTIC RABBITS Webs la a lleaa. 
tails. Old and Young can do it. Send 25¢ for Booklet and 
fo. __. Literature to Dept. B. C a } Cc Ki 
Ss American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Ass'n. Colorado Springs, Cole. \é , YOU'RE DOING 
‘Good MILKING SHORTHORNS—the breed that fills every need. FAMOUS LAYERS KNO A GOOD JOB 
ipful. No other breed equals the Milking Shorthorn in dual 
purpose quality None offers greater opportunity for SPECIAL PPCUTaTErT te sure your ae . 
_ Seas ena lees’ tt ene pecan. onesie seee ae aoe try house is working full capacity. Start an extra] | Write for Free Record-Calendar 
aves duce 4% milk and have greatest salvage value of all flock with Mother Miller bred-tolay quality. — attractive — handy — keeps 7 
go. milk | breed S ie, beer tee oo There's still a world-wide, wartime market tosupply.}| | complete record of production 
eee, 5 CHESTEW Wane iad con, Ge TG Round out your laying flocks and raise another flock.| | and profits. 
rk. no kin, prolific. Grow your meat. : Order now for immediate delivery or for June and July Chicks ORDER CARNEY CHICKS 
more red Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois. Mother Miller Chicks are from $ 
~ Dace FAMOUS 0.1.C. HOGS. Write for circular. pedigreed, ~banded, MAIL POST- Recks......) Not Sexed $16.08 per 100 
. Til. Cc. Vernon, Secv., Goshen, Indiana. nested stock wing; years’ seoxper CARD TODAY Reds.... Putlets? 1 
“your FREE! Complete information = Abortion and lence. Fopuler and for FREE Breed- Wyandottes. 
ernment licensed vaccine, Strain 19, Kansas City Vaceine b e neluding our —— Not Se oa $10.45 100 
= Co., Dept. 10. Kansas City 15, Mo. Dr, Oesterhaus hers ‘ a LEGHORN ing-Farm Book Legherns . } ao we per 
ogue; MAMMOTH CHINCHILLA RAGGITS—BREEDERS sur. and WHITE ROCK chicks from and Price List Anconas....{ piitets $21.08 Cockerels $3.75 
va ee esan aes ‘Titescraeed Bout, — — = heavy-laying strains. Sexed 50 to 100 Chicks 1c more—25 to 50 Chicks 2c more. 
ouble Behrens Bunnyville, Pearl River, New York. ame y ~ py Amy as Address Near- Superior Motings ae ger chick ~ —_ see 
- " 5 per gua eavy or Lig Asso Breeds $9. . 
lored beautiful. fur, “Small investment. Large’ proGt. Pree illus: anteed. |_ ons Somery _t Hatchery eavy —q ue $8.75. “s 
Minn. we Wilaw Gack Dore, BD 6, Sie oe THE MILLER HATCHERY Seconds, No Sex or Breed _— a6 Spottt 
a ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best. Farm, and Watch Bloomington Dest. 10, Madison 1, Wis.) |CARNEY HATCHERY 7 . 
upon. Dogs. Shipped on Approval. 10c for Picture, and Descrip- ———_—_—__________— - 





tion Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


y. PUPPIES, also Supplies, what do you need? Books colored } HELMS fggq-line CHICKS 








































































































































































y roll pictures, descriptions 108 recognized ageede. 35c. y. 
Se Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. IMPROVED wit ih 200 332 € FREE 
R.0.P. 
FELY. SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK Helm’ 8 Chicks ie make wonderful T 
r one V——_———OOeoOoOoOOeoOro from 
QUALITY PLANTS. Tomatoes. Marglobe. Rutgers. Stone. A . 
~ wanneide Shh eatsn House tien, Seienae White Ba Paes arora eset | amma | {RAISE CHICKS OF DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
is. Wakefield. All season. Round Dutch. Onions, White Ber- breeders. Improved for years Reaseasble We 
i muda. Yellow Sweet Spanish. Yellow Bermuda. White with direct breeding of famous Chick This year especially, you will want money-making Golden 
, end Sweet Spanish. Sweet Potatoes. Lettuce. Beets. Broccoli. trapnest strains. Four world records, U. 8. Rule quality when you order chicks. Thousands of 
bolder Pepper 500—$2.00; $3.00 per 1, ,000. ee on Contests. Leading breeds. Sexed Prices ha ft hese better-bred 
—— ee Chicks. U.S. Pullorum Tested. Write: “yo 
sin. GERANIUMS—2 Dozen Plants postpaid $1.25. These are 
e-size Strong young plants that will be found very satisfactory 
ls or for planting im the yard or garden. Plants are ready for 
action delivery April 15th to June 15th. Any color or mixed. BARRED 
Dhio. (Try a_box of these and you will want them every , S 100% live delivery, 
5 «En- year.) Buckley Geranium Co., Springfield, Illinois. v4 ROCKS nd for free 
its, 2 SEND NO MONEY—PAY ON ARRIVAL—Certified planis, 
. Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, Eggplant, 
wa. Caulifiower, Broccoli, 200. $1.00; 500, $1.50; 700, 
deck- 2.00; 1,000, $2.50; Sweet Potatoes, $3.50 per thousand; 
B size leading varieties, mixed an w Pedigreed breeding under U, 8. R. O. P. 
ae ie : te exas Plant Farms, Jacksonville, Texas Chicks, Eggs and stock. Catalog free. 
<n PLANT ASSORTMENT—200 Certified Frostproof Cabbage, 
Hip 200 Onions, 200 Tomatoes, 25 5 Broccoli, or JOE PARKS & SONS, ALTOONA, PA. tee. Money refunded op any chicks 
j Eggplarts, Brussels Sprouts, All $2.00 Postpaid. Express 67 RARE VARIETIES BAGY CHICKS, Egus. Free hand- not true to breed. No need to take chances. 
- Collect $2.50 per 1000. Mosspacked. Prompt Shipment. colo red ctures, showing Polish, Ham- t to chi are 
sin Satisfaction Guaranteed. — ee fa Sussex, Giants; Dark, | ~oose 2 nee ye - 
ts burgs, uaSeR, 
Priful Jacksonville Plant Co., Jacksonville, Texas. White. Buf, and whee Laced Red Comish; | Houdans; . 
ss CERTIFIED PLANTS. PAY POSTMAN—Frostproof Cabbage, =. i White , Minorcas; Black, a 4 ite Aus- 
Vis. Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, Eggplant, Caulifiower, Broccoli, Langshan e 
25 200, . ?: 000 2.50; = Reds and Whites; 10 varieties . 
| 25c. $1.00; 500, $1.50; 700, $2.00; 1, +» $2.50; TP Orpingt Mi —— Box 23, Webster City, lowa. oO —"" : 
“vice Sweet Potatoes, $3.50 per thousand; leading varieties, urray xv at these . Barred White, Buff Rocks, Reds, 
Vis. mixed as wanted, mosspacked. CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS, U. 5S. Approved—Pullorum wh yandottes $11.45 per 100; Pullets 
th 16 East Texas Plant Co.. Ponta, Texas. Tested. Thousands weekly. 3m one of America’s ae 95; ‘ Bie Englien White, ars? 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Ha No Grown Dunlap, est established hatcheries. years breed experienc Leghorns. a 3 20.95; 
‘KO. Blakemore, Premier 223-200; Bc 500-83. 75. Gem or to help you get production needed now. Why not play Cocke: 5. .45; Assorted Mixed 
; Ma ‘ Mam- tare “with your investment and give us a trial order $9.25; Mixed Cockere! .50; Heavy Mixed 
ies in astodon everbearing 100—$1.85; 200—83.00. 15 ® ingtons, | Bix English- Py $8.45: ad 4.75. AKA Grade 
esota. moth rhubarb $1.00. Fresh plants, prompt shipment. now? Rocks, Reds, a » Get Free (no sex guarantee) 5; weds -75. - 
Great Iowa Nurseries, Farmington, lowa. type Leghorns and other profimaking Colchs iVane per chick =. 00 te ‘CoD. 
- - day SS Less than 2c more 00 order—balance 
SEND NO MONEY. PAY POSTMAN. ee Frost- — Valley Poultry Farm cien Ramsey Indiana. We pay postage. Guarantee live * delivery. Write for 
oy Meck Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Any rie ORDER NOW. Guaranteed delivery only on advance catalog and beautiful Profit-Record Calendar Fre 
pe ow Packed. Mixed ss wanted. | 100- 0.75: rage hs 4 Raise Conrad chicks for needed eggs and meat. Sex Dubois County Hatchery, Box 570-C emntanburn, ‘Indiana. 
Build- +t Sem 500-61.50:  700-92.00; 1000-82. toa unsexed, bred for fast growth, early maturity and RAISE CAPONS. ween es It's profitable. Army: Navy. 
———— - 5 fivabilt Free Book me Managemen itais nm em. Instruments ava ec. teach 
ntana, Stoomina ag Ls ag b+ oa 5008S ter 1k oso ~ you 4 time, get earlier production. Our reasonable ‘ou. It’s easy. Send 10c for guide. e 
orable 35 . nnys Best ane rices save you money. Write Conrad’s Jackson County mplex Electric Caponizer. 6044 Ingleside, Chicago. 
ypical — s-™ County Plant Farm, Rebecca, Ga Fate tchery. Box _14-C, Seymour, Indiana. ans Uv. Approved, 
MiLLic — 3 years. Make Extra Profitable | Chicks. Per 100 Prepaid; Leghorns 
nn. MILLIONS CERTIFIED Improved Portorican Potatoes, fitvers, Quick. Maturing Immediate Delivery. ingtons, Wyandottes, Minoreas $0.00; 
land; Tomatoes, Cabbage, Hot and Sweet pepper plants. Write y 100 Prepaid. pe White o Leanerns $6.95. Barred ree Catateg Explaining two-week replacement pearemtes 
= for_our latest _ price list. Daniel's, Tyty, Ga. a. rnite Meche. iti > eg-Rox - ichiman Hercnery, Arprrtans chy, Mo ; 
— TOMATO PLANTS: Millions large stocky field grown $6.95. Free Catal ise K the New Way. Write for tree informa- 
po Marglobes. Baltimdtes. Bresk-O-days. $2.25 thousand. Griffith's Hatchery, Rox 501, Fulton. Missourt. explaining how 0 make | iup 1 2900.00 tn zour 
regon. 5000, $10.00. Roots mossed. Fresh eo and satis- CARBOLINEUM KILLS MITES! One application a year is chem beaeee . 
re faction guaranteed Stokes Pant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. guaranteed to kill and keep out mites ag i. 3 t_~. ‘ LY ORDER DISCOUNT. 21 puretired varieties 
picasso eaes ‘> aout, Pee varieties, includ a —— ene —_ pa Coruslineum with, artow name. Alon hyuride. Priced reasonable. Catalog a, " 
am y > . 
Iowa. Free. ee "Ss. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Carbolineum Company, Dept. 4A, Milwaukee, Wis. Wayne Hatchery, Wayne. ity, Illinois 


































HOw Your OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING 


™ SAVE 1° 72 
») TO 

it’s All So Easy! Materials 
. are picked up at your door by 
Freight or Express and shipped 


at our expense to the Olson 
Factory. We do the rest. 


By the Olson Process we 
sterilize, shred, merge 
materials of all kinds— 
reclaim the valuable 
wools, etc., then bleach, 


YS fi | 
: fy Di; card, spin, dye, and 
Hf, 


KT he ; lovely, deep- 
PAW weave lovely, deep 


textured, new 


- BROADLOOM RUGS 
reversible for double lux- 
ury—up to 16 ft. seam- 
less, any length, in— 
Solid Colors, Rich 
Tweed Biends, 18th 
Century Fioral and 
Leaf Designs, Early 
American, Oriental 

patterns, Ovals. 
Our 70th Year 
Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Over 2 million cus- 
tomers. We do not have 
agents or sell thru stores. 

Sorry, if War Work some- 

times causes delays. 
Chicago New York S'Frisco 


MAI ole] ] 10), Mey4 


Ie POST CARD 
OLSON RUG CO., A-86, Chicago 41 


Mail Big RUG BOOK in Colors FREE to:- 





especially made for potatoes 
Users in 1943 report increases in crop from farms 
all over the country. North Carolina—on early po- 
tatoes, increases up to 23% were obtained. New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania—increases of 18% to 25% 
on bblers, Sebago, Green Mountain, Russet, 
Katahdin and Triumph. 

Where Tubertone is used, potatoes are usually 
larger,with a higher percentage of U.S. No.1 grade. 

Naturally, the results of Tubertone treatment are 
not the same in every field or with every locality. 
It may be just what you need to get the most out 
of your soil. ; 

Just mix a half pound of Tubertone with each 
bushel of cut seed pieces before planting. For 
plantings of less than an acre, use Rootone instead 
of Tubertone. 





\ rite tor prices on larger 
10 ts $500 j nities ; Buy from your 


BAG r or clip this coupon. 


American Chemical Paint Co. 
Horticultural Div., F.J.-16, Ambler, Pa. 
Please send me prices on Tubertone. 


I plant __bushels of seed potatoes. 
Name SPS oe ee 
Address Pee ao 


City — State __ - 
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PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 








[MATERNITY WARD | 
GAS |} 

















“Compose yourself, Mr. Simpkins— 
only one of them is yours.” 


Patient’s Technique—Binxs—“You say 
Bill was not sewed up after his operation? 
Case hopeless?” 

Skinks—“Oh my no; he just pulled himself 
together and was out in a week.” 


Wrong Reaction—Epitor—“Well, John, | 
guess you'll have to defend the Gazette in 
another libel suit.” 

LaAwyER—“What is it this time?” 

“We printed in old Leary’s obituary that he 
had gone to a happier home, so now Mrs. 
Leary is suing us.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


No boy worries about a shingle if he knows 
it won’t be used, so when he grows up why 
does he worry about the party platform? 


Being a dictator is a cinch; you just seize 
peoples’ property to pay for your mistakes, 
and shoot them when they complain. 
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FARM JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE « May, 1944 


Ce a SGT OCR REF Ce 


FBS BEE 


Wy wife claims the whole trouble started 
because Adam was made first; if Eve had 
been there to boss the job it would have been 
better done. 


One of the army camps cost two million 
dollars less than estimated, and still there are 
people who don’t believe in miracles. 


People who think women can’t co-operate 
should have heard the testimony when the 
five women in the old car bumped my auto 
from the rear the other day. 


My observation is that you can get the 
most experience when you are looking for 
something quite different. 


Take my advice, brother, and don’t call at- 
tention to your wife’s defects; if it hadn't 
been for them she probably could have mar- 
ried a lot better than she did. 





“Locked up without a chance to present 
my side . .. there’s justice for you!” 


Seas of Matrimony—Brivecroom—“Well, 
darling, do you think I'll make a satisfactory 
mate?” 

Brive—“Well, dearest, as your captain, | 
guess you'll do for my first mate, anyhow.” 


Somebody’s Nuts — AtTTrenvant — “Why, 
Henry, do you expect to catch fish in a wash- 
basin with string and a pin?” 
Henry—“Who said you could catch anything 
in a wash-basin? Are you nuts?” 





“I applied for field hands, Ma, and the Manpower Commission says we 
ean pick any three.” 
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SR invest iw vicrory... 
==. BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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“Why t vear, American housewives stocked their cellars While busy housewives deserve most of the credit, 
wash- vit ullion and a half more jars of home canned let’s not overlook the hard-working farmer and his 
f t ind vegetables than ever before... nearly equally hard-working motor truck. Vegetable farms 
ything ~ —— —_ _ oe ve ( ] 4 ] 
; tion's entire food pack use nearly 100,000 trucks ... fruit farms around 
167,000... farms in general more than a million. 
| Wie if possible for our Armed Fore es, our . 
, - ; 
, But for these motor trucks, the ce airs in Ameri an 
\ ,and those tamiles having no home canning —— ——— — - - 
i ] ] 
a ER TT a ae ee homes would be almost as devoid of health giving 
aia . ; Te le < > })eyy 7s » | 
> uits and vegetables commercially processed fruits_and_vegetables_as_the cellars _in_the homes 
United States during the past year. of the much bombed Axis countries, 
i 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of 
Def nse Transportation, recently stated: 
lutomotive Transportation is absolutely essen- 
tial to the winning of the War. Goods must reach 
their destinations and workers must get totheir jobs 
on time.”’ Join the U.S 
= Truck Conservation Corps ESTE: 
and keep your trucks in best Preagee 
possible condition, Your eespeenen 
GMC Truck dealer is 
pledged to help you, 
: ) TRUCK & COACH DIVISI : 
aT GMC rR Ch & i¢ d 4 ) ‘ ON 
id : General Motors Corporation 
we 





Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches 
Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘ Ducks’’ 




















They’re making food fight for freedom 
by moving it from farm to market 


TEPPING up farm production still 

further this crucial war year is only 
one of the many pressing problems that 
face busy American farmers. 

All over the nation, it’s becoming more 
and more necessary to make sure that 
farm products can be moved to markets 
and processing plants. This puts an added 
load on the already busy farm trucker. 

Despite the fact that their trucks have 
had hard use, and that drivers and helpers 


moot EE  —t— 


| Studebaker Truck Division, Dept. F-10, South Bend 27, Ind. | 


Please rush to me free and postpaid, “Care and Maintenance 


| of the Farm Truck in Wartime.” 


| ee 


| Address ___ 


Ric cris cs tn nen min ie tems ens canes rem ets eens en cin cs Ss 


continue to enter the armed services, farm 
truckers are doing a splendid job. 

But truck maintenance and repair con- 
tinue to be a mayor probien for them and 
for farmers who do their own hauling. 

] 1 
In order to help keep farm trucks roll- 
ing, Studebaker now offers free a handy, 
1 1 
45 page booklet on wartime care and main- 
71 1 , 
tenance of all makes of trucks. It’s some- 
1 ] 
thing every farmer needs, Say thousands 


of truck owners. They use it constantly 





to keep their trucks in tip-top condition. 

This valuable guide-book contains no 
advertising. It’s packed full of useful ideas 
on loading — gives simple, non-technical 
directions on how to make any truck per- 
form better. Studebaker offers the book- 
let as one of its many wartime helps for 
car and truck owners. 

Pick up your copy /ree at any Stude- 
baker dealer’s—or mail coupon below to 


Studebaker Truck Division, South Bend. 


STUDEBAKER 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the Boejng Flying Fortress 
multiple-drive military trucks—other vital war matériel 




















